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Preface 


to the Third Edition 


је THIS EDITION the book has been rearranged. After the introduction 
to the uses and need for occupational information. the reader is given 
an over-all picture of the world of work and its social values. Follow- 
ing this general picture, the more specific topics are discussed. Much 
new information has been added including occupational values, pres- 
tige ratings of industries, and the main divisions of the new (and first) 
International Standard Occupational Classification of Occupations. 
There is also a new chapter on occupational requirements. The book 
retains its original orientation for the professional user of occupational 
information, and emphasizes the need for realism on the part of the 
user by visiting establishments and obtaining information first hand. 

The author is grateful to his colleagues and students for many help- 
ful suggestions, and to publishers and firms who have granted permis- 
sion to use materials. 

The author is particularly grateful to Mrs. F. C. Dockeray, The 
Ohio State University, and to the staff of Prentice-Hall for invaluable 
assistance in the preparation of this edition. 


CARROLL L. SHARTLE 
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Preface 


to the Second Edition 


Tes SECOND EDITION diflers from the first edition in two major re- 
spects. First, much material has been added in Chapter 1, and 
throughout the book, about the uses of occupational information, par- 
ticularly by counselors. Secondly, the book has been brought up to 
date regarding recently prepared information, such as the revised Dic- 
tionary ој Occupational Titles, career ladders in the Armed Services, 
new critical occupations and activities, and employment and training 
opportunities. 

Special sections have been added, which include a list of sources 
of occupational information. a completed job analysis report to illus- 
trate format and style, the 1950 Census Classification of Occupations 
and Industries, and the New York system for filing occupational 
information materials. 

Other additions to the book include the North-Hatt scale of prestige 
ratings of occupations based on a nation-wide sample, additional meth- 
ods for making community surveys and follow-up studies, new data on 
jobs for the handicapped, and added units regarding the significance of 
occupational information—internationally, nationally, and locally. 

As in the first edition, the text emphasizes that the professional 
user of occupational information must receive sound training not only 
in what occupational information is, but likewise in how it is devel- 
oped. Most prospective users will not attempt to become proficient 
in developing occupational information, but if they are acquainted with 
the methods and have tried some of them, they should be better judges 
of the quality of the finished product and be more fully prepared to 
apply information in counseling, placement, and other personnel 
functions. 
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The book is arranged so that students can profit by field visits for 
observing jobs and noting the physical and social environments in which 
jobs occur. Students can also visit schools. counseling centers, employ- 
ment offices, and armed services recruiting offices to observe where 
occupational information is used or not used. It is believed that pros- 
pective counselors and other personnel workers should know what 
goes on in industry and at other counseling and placement agencies in 
addition to the particular locale where they plan to work. 

The author is most grateful to his colleagues and students who 
have made numerous suggestions for revising the book 
persons in education, industry, and government and community agencies 
who have so generously supplied information for the second edition. 


The author is particularly grateful to Mrs. Е. C. Dockeray for her 
aid in preparing the manuscript. 


and to the many 


CARROLL L. SHARTLE 


Preface 


to the First Edition 


dé CS INFORMATION has had an extensive growth during 
the past ten years and promises to be of even greater importance dur- 
ing the next decade, when the many occupational problems following 
the war must be solved. 

This book was written to meet the apparent need for an introduc- 
tion to the development of occupational information and a description 
of the uses of such information in problems in industry, government, 
education, and community agencies. It is felt that the individual who 
develops or uses such information should have a background of certain 
techniques and should be acquainted with their uses not only in his 
particular specialty but also in related fields. Knowing the limitations 
as well as the advantages of occupational information is likewise 
useful. 

The author has attempted to utilize as many examples as possible 
to illustrate various types of occupational information and their uses. 
He has also taken the liberty of injecting into the book some of his 
own experiences in studying occupations and in applying the results 
of such studies. 

The author is indebted to many who have aided him in the writ- 
ing of this book. First of all are the more than 20,000 establishments 
and over 100,000 workers who cooperated with the author and his 
colleagues in developing occupational information and in devising 
various methods for its preparation and use. 

Professor Dale Yoder and Professor Donald G. Paterson of the 
University of Minnesota; Mr. Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Radio Corpora- 
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tion of America; and Professor Harold E. Burtt, Ohio State University, 
read the entire manuscript and made many pertinent suggestions. 

Mr. Carl Heinz, Mr. Leon Lewis, Dr. Beatrice Dvorak, Miss Evelyn 
Stager, and Mr. William Nickols, Division of Occupational Analysis, 
United States Employment Service; Dr. Walter V. Bingham, Capt. 
Clyde H. Coombs, and Capt. F. W. McCurdy, Adjutant General's 
Office, War Department; Mr. John B. Parrish. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics; Professor James C. Yocum and Professor Sam Arnold, Bureau 
of Business Research, Ohio State University; and Mr. Philip M. Hauser, 
Bureau of the Census, offered helpful criticisms of parts of the manu- 
Script and have supplied information for it. 

Useful information for the book was supplied by Mr. Forrest H. 
Kirkpatrick, Radio Corporation of America; Dr. Orlo Crissey, A. C. 
Spark Plug Division, General Motors Corporation; Dr. Robert Hop- 
pock, Occupational Index; Mr. Earl F. Hall and Mr. John R. Yale, 
Science Research Associates; Mr. H. V. Stirling and Dr. Ira D. Scott, 
U. S. Veterans Administration; Dr. Willis E. Dugan, American Red 
Cross; Col. George R. Evans and Major Howard E. Page, War De- 
partment; Lt. Comdr. George C. Mann, Lt. Steuart H. Britt, and Mr. 
Bert Hanman, Navy Department; Mr. Nicholas Martucci, National 
Union Radio Corporation; Mr. Vern Banta and Mr. O. D. Hollenbeck 
Veterans Employment Service, United St 
Eugene Vinogradoft, Reports and Analysis Division, United States 
Employment Service; Mr. H. F. Hinrichs, Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Mr. Harry Jager and Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Vern K. Harvey, U. S. Civil Service Commission; Mr. Leon 
E. Truesdale, Bureau of the Census; Mr. Arthur Wellington and Mr. 
Don O'Donnell, United States Employment Service for Ohio; 
fessor Harold A. Edgerton, Ohio State University. 

The author is indebted to Mrs. Martha Bidwell 
typing the manuscript and to Miss Elsie Morrison fo 
typing assistance. He is also grateful to Miss Helen 
staff, College of Education Library, Ohio State Univ 
efficient library service he has seen 
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Nature and 
Uses 


(еее, INFORMATION is information about the world of 
work. It functions as evidence for making decisions. In fact, millions of 
decisions are made each day that involve occupational information. 
Sometimes the information used is meager or nothing more than rumor; 
in other instances, it may be factual and quite complete. 

Whether the occupational information is accurate or not, however, 
its use may affect the personnel policies of an entire organization and 
it may be the evidence that changes the wage structure of a plant or an 
entire industry. It may help determine whether a man or woman 
enters the armed forces or whether one is released from the service for 
civilian work. It may affect the life career of one person or change 
the curriculum of a large school system. 

Occupational information may be the important evidence that causes 
the migration of a thousand workers, or that sends thousands of persons 
back to school. Conversely, it may influence thousands of students to 
leave school and accept jobs. Occupational information in counseling 
is important evidence for educational planning, choice of courses, and 
placement. It is essential for rehabilitation in cases of disease, injury, ог 
other disability in all walks of life. dom 

Occupational information appears in ail sorts of communications 
media and in various degrees of accuracy and completeness. In our dis- 
cussion we shall acknowledge the existence and significance of all kinds 
of information, but the emphasis will be on the development, signifi- 
cance, and use of information that meets quality standards and appears 
to have maximum significance for persons who deal professionally 
with pupils, students, counselees, and job seekers. 
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What Occupational Information І5 


Occupational information is essentially a description of man's work 
and its related conditions. It is not primarily a study of the characteris- 
tics of man himself, but rather of his environment. Of course man him- 
self is a part of this environment, and therefore the study of the world 
of work necessarily includes the human climate as well as the physical 
conditions in the work situation. A person may find a job accorded 
low social status much more distasteful than being subjected to strong 
odors in a chemical plant, or experiencing bad weather in an outdoor 
job. He may rebel against prevailing leadership style in the organiza- 
tion in which he works, and yet be content to work in an industry that 
has obsolete plant facilities. 

The occupational information area is not primarily а study of 
human aptitudes, abilities, and other characteristics; yet information 
gained from such studies which reflects occupational requirements is 
important occupational information. 

With our concept of occupational information as primarily infor- 
mation about environment, let us now review some of its uses. 


Vocational Development and Adjustment 


Occupational information is not merely an aid in counseling or de- 
cision making at a particular time; it represents information that is 
relevant to the vocational development of the person and his adjust- 
ments throughout the life span. 

The child is born into a particular family and community. His 
father, and perhaps his mother, have an occupation. The family has a 
Socio-economic status. It has neighbors, friends, and relatives. In this 
setting the child develops early concepts and attitudes about life and 
work that form a background for further information and later deci- 
sions. He sees people at work, he is exposed to the attitudes of his 
parents, relatives, friends, and playmates. Later, he reads newspapers, 
magazines, and books; he listens to radio and observes television; he 


has hobbies and recreations. Some Occupations become t 


aboo others 
are known 


às very desirable. Values develop by which he appraises 
various kinds of work in terms of his own satisfactions. Many of his 
School subjects and experiences involve occupational information di- 
rectly or indirectly. If he is lucky, he will make several scheduled field 
trips to visit establishments and see jobs. He will consult books and 
pamphlets about occupations. He will write themes and have class 
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discussions about the world of work and specific occupations. Even- 
tually, а decision evolves that he will or will not attempt education 
beyond the high school. If not, he enters ihe labor force at the end of 
high school, possibly in the Armed Forces. if our graduate is a woman, 
she is unlikely to enter the Armed Forces, but will either attempt fur- 
ther education or enter business or industry. When she marries, should 
she continue to work? What about a job if she has responsibility for 
children? 

Occupational information is, of course, involved in choosing what 
jobs to seek and whether or not to attempt higher education. In Ameri- 
can society our tradition emphasizes freedom of choice by the indi- 
vidual. Thus, it is the aim of education and counseling that the 
individual pupil, student, and adult be provided with such information 
and assistance as to enable him to make his own decisions wisely. 

The choice of vocational career is, of course, one of the very 
important decisions a person must make for himself. However, this is 
really a long process rather than a single incident. 

Occupational information per se is something that is always con- 
sidered in relation to other things in the process of making decisions. 
A student might read an occupational pamphlet and promptly decide 
field, but even so prompt a decision would have its 
basis in many things besides the contents of the pamphlet. If a wise 
decision was made, we assume that the student had reached a maturity 
and readiness whereby the content of the pamphlet was of significant 
and worthwhile importance in his perception of the life role he wishes 


to enter a career 


to play. 


In entering industry. the armed forces, or a civilian government 


job, the applicant is interviewed by an ollicial who uses occupational 
information in written form or from memory. Rate of pay is determined 
by the classification of the job. There are the duties, working conditions, 
and chance for advancement to be considered. Induction training and 
later training, promotion, transfer, and even separation involve occupa- 
tional information. If the worker is in industry and is laid off, he applies 
for unemployment compensation at his local public employment оћсе. 
If there is continued unemployment, he may consider shifting to a new 
occupation, or a new employer. 

If he is injured on the job. vocational rehabilitation may be neces- 
nful employment. If he wishes to move to 
a new locality, it may be a new job that pulls him. The new geographi- 
cal area may be more desirable, but he cannot move unless jobs are 
open there. He may visit his local public employment office to learn of 
job openings at the distant point, or he may seek information from rela- 


lives or friends. 


sary for him to return to gai 
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During a person's work life there are many kinds of perplexity. He 
may feel that he is failing in a job. or that there are no opportunities 
for advancement. Should he change to something else? Even the high- 
paid executive may feel he is slipping, or note that the organization he 
is leading is losing out to its competitors. 

Problems of retirement often involve occupational information. 
How should one keep active and be useful? Should one prepare for and 
undertake a less demanding occupation in his later years, or should he 
stay in his regular Occupation as long as ne can? 

We like to think of the individual reaching maturity, 
worthwhile career, and living a useful, successful, and happy life. How- 
ever, the realizations may fall short. Adjustment is a relative and 
often changing condition. Powerful events may upset the best of plans. 
An economic recession, a prolonged strike, the closing of a large plant, 
9r à war may completely change one's prospects. Furthermore, many 
people are not readily acceptable to many jobs. They may be of limited 
ability, have physical deformities, lack emotional stability, or live in 
communities where they are discriminated against because of race or 
religion. For them the jobs for which they are accepted may be very 
disappointing, indeed. 

Vocational decisions are 


taking up a 


often compromises between the aspirations 
and preferences of the individual and the realities of the world of work. 
Yet, these decisions are related and torm a sequence. 

Life stages. Super and his associates! have presented an orderly 
picture of vocational development in terms of vocational life stages; 
(1) growth stage (birth to 14 years); (2) exploration stage (15 to 
24); (3) establishment Stage (24 to 44); (4) maintenance stage (45 
to 64); and (5) decline stage (65 on). They hasten to point out, how- 
сует, that the process is continuous and ongoing. 


Institutional Roles 


Thus far we have mentioned the use of Occupational information 
largely in terms of the career of 


! D. Super, J. Crites, R. Hummel, H. Moser, P. Overstreet and С. Warnath, 


Vocational Development—A Framework for Research (New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1957), pp. 40-41. 
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Business and industry 


In recent years business and industry have greatly expanded their 
development and use of occupational information. Problems of job 
evaluation have been intensified considerably. Hundreds of job analysts 
have been added to the payrolls of industry. Unions likewise have 
employed job experts in order that their negotiations with employers 
may be fortified by occupational information. 

Industry in an unsettled world must be quick to convert to new 
products and services. There is also the problem of technological 
change whereby the content of jobs must reflect new processes, new 
machines, and new products and services. 

Tests, interviewing procedures, and merit ratings require for their 
use a background of occupational information. Skills, abilities, and 
aptitudes are of necessity assessed in terms of the content of jobs to 
which they apply. 

In employee selection it is necesary to impart accurate occupational 
information to the job seeker so that he will know in advance what is 
involved in the job and its surroundings. Such information avoids later 
misunderstandings. Furthermore, the worker is entitled to know the 
facts about any job before he takes it. 

Industrial training has occupational information as its foundation. 
A training program which does not reflect accurately the conten. of the 
job is soon revised or abolished. Industry is largely competitive and 
must be efficient to survive. Training programs, as well as other per- 
sonnel activities, must realistically fit the jobs to which they apply. 

Collective bargaining agreements contain much occupational infor- 
mation. Many contain provisions requiring accurate up-to-date descrip- 
tions of jobs by the employer. For example, the agreement between the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company and the Youngstown Products 


Company, and the United Steelworkers of America contains the follow- 


ing statement: 

The job description and classification for each job as agreed upon... 
shall continue in effect unless (1) Management changes the job content 
(requirements of the job as to the training, skill, responsibility, effort, 
and working conditions) to the extent of one full job class or more; (2) 
the job is terminated or not occupied during a period of one year; or 
(3) the description and classification is changed in accordance with 
mutual agreement of officially designated representatives of the Com- 


pany and the Union. 
у 
years many universities have given increased attention 


In recent s à 
ations. This greater emphasis 


to courses in personnel and industrial rel 
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on professional personnel work has resulted in greater demands Е 
industry for improved techniques, including methods of obtaining an 
using occupational information. 


Government 


Since 1932 the government has become more and more concerned 
with the occupational adjustment of its citizens. During the depression, 
for example, work projects were authorized which were designed to 
establish jobs with duties which could be performed by the persons 
who sought such work. 

In 1933 the United States Employment Service w 
as а nationwide system of free, st 
Offices. The need for occupational 
quickly realized, and in 1934 an oc 
established to gather and publish such information for use in the 1500 


local offices. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles (often abbreviated 
D.O.T.) was one of the products. 


as re-established 
ate operated public employment 
information by this agency was 
cupational research program was 


The state employment services of the country conduct from 100,000 
50,000 counseling interviews each month. 
spring when students and new graduates sce 
tional information is, of course, an import 
Likewise, the employment services averag 


ments а month all of which involve the u 
tional information. 


Also, every person who files for unemployment compensation at his 
local state employment office must be interviewed and his eligibility for 
benefits determined. If a job is open suitable for him he cannot qualify 
for insurance. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 0. $. Department of Labor, estab- 
lished an outlook service in 1940 which now publishes the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook and other information that is widely used in 
schools, colleges, employment services, the Veterans Administration 
and other public and Private agencies. The Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book reflects probable future Opportunities including occup 
industrial trends. It has great importance for a general unde 

+ It provides a framework within which 


ortant, particularly in the local commu 
After World War И the Vetera 


vocational counseling 
Occupational inform 
process. 


to І The peak comes in the 


k employment. Occupa- 
ant item in such interviews. 
€ over a half million place- 
se of some form of occupa- 


ational and 
rstanding of 


nity. 

ns Administration became a vast 
agency, particularly for veterans with disabilities. 
ation from the start was an integral part of the 


One must not overlook the Vast use of occupational information 
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Бу the machinery of government administration at the national, state, 
and local levels. The descriptions and classifications of jobs, the 
preparation of merit examinations, the development of job training 
programs, and other personnel activities all require occupational infor- 
mation. Many provisions are written into regulations and laws (for 
example, the grades and pay rates of jobs in the Federal Government). 
As in industry, there has been an increase in professional personnel 
work in government which calls for improved personnel procedures. 


International aspects 


The international aspects of occupational information have been 
given considerable attention by the governments of the world. Problems 
of occupational and industrial classifications are of particular interest 
in order that census data and other occupational materials may be more 
easily understood and interpreted. The United Nations Educational. 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) has given attention 
to such problems. 

The International Labor Organization (ILO) has emphasized voca- 
tional guidance and occupational classification. and has adopted recom- 
mendations which point out the use of occupational information.? The 
organization is composed of fifty-nine nation members. At its annual 
conference an employee representative and a labor representative of 
each government, as well as two official governmental representatives, 
are participants. Thus, problems of vocational significance receive much 
more than diplomatic attention. 

In 1948 the International Labor Organization sponsored a meet- 
ing at Montreal at which the drafting of the international Standard 
Classification of Occupations was initiated. This work continued and 
an international system was prepared in 1957 whereby occupations in 
all nations of the world could be grouped into more understandable 
categories. 


Military service 

In World War И there was а vast improvement in the development 
and use of occupational information by the armed forces. АП of the 
armed forces made considerable use of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and other information about civilian jobs so that the civilian 
skills of all men and women who entered the armed forces could be 
better evaluated. The armed services also made extensive use of tables 


abor Organization Recommendation on Voca- 


2Н. А. Jager. "International І. т 
а Мо. 2 (1949), рр. 85-91. 


ional Guidance," Occupations, ХХУШ, 
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of related occupations showing similarities between civilian pursuits 

and military specialties as an aid to the assignment of personnel. 
Occupational information in the armed services has continued to 

develop and today the Department of Defense has one of the largest 


Fig. 1. Committee тет! 


bers on vocational 
Australia, and the United 


guidance from the United States, 
Kingdom at the International Labor Conference. Photo 
courtesy of the late Harry A. Jager. 


programs in developing and applying occupational information in the 


world. Technological changes make it necessary that occupational 
Tesearch be continued vigorously. 


Developments in Education 
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tribute much to educational planning. Similarly, an analysis of the 
longer range occupational and industrial trends can yield information 
important to the development of new courses and the revision of old 
ones. 

Cooperative programs have been developed in many communities. 
Of particular significance have been the relationships between the 
secondary schools and the public employment offices since an agree- 
ment for cooperation was worked out between State Supervisors of 
Occupational Information and Guidance and the National Conference 
of State Supervisors of Employment Counseling in 1950. In Ohio, for 
example, this agreement was reflected in a statement? which, as applied 


to the local level, is as follows: 
LOCAL LEVEL 
Local Ohio State Employment 


Service Offices 
Organization and administration of Placement of school leavers. 


Secondary Schools 


an adequate guidance program 4 Р а 
(а) Knowledge of community oc- (а) Collection and dissemination of 


cupational pattern and occupa- information on occupations and 
tional trends. 1 trends. f ў | 

(b) Knowledge of community ге- (b) Registration, counseling, testing 
sources. and referral. 


(c) Knowledge of educational and (c) Job development. 


vocational status of school 


leavers. (C fh 
(d) Adequate occupational informa- (d) Cooperation in the development 


tion in usable form. of a coordinated community 


program. 
(e) Adequate individual analysis (e) Determination and projection of 
tools and techniques. need for special vocational 


training in line with commu- 
nity industrial development 
(e.g.. new industry, expansion 
or rapid trends). 
(f) Provision for individual coun- 
seling. 
(g) Integration of the guidance pro- 
gram into the total school pro- 
gram (including curriculum 
planning and administration). 
Cooperation in the development 
of a coordinated community 
program. 


(h 


C md 


3 Courtesy John G. Odgers. Supervisor of Guidance Services. State of Ohio. 
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Occupational information in secondary schools has had consider- 
able growth during recent years.’ Most larger schools and many smaller 
schools have originated programs for developing, filing, and using 
occupational information. The U. S. Office of Education, a public 
agency, established its Occupational Information and Guidance Service 
with affiliated programs in the states, and has greatly stimulated the 
development and use of occupational information. The National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 gave added support to these programs. 

The colleges have been less conspicuous in their development of 
occupational information for use by their students. Both secondary 
schools and colleges are generally still inadequate in supplying occu- 
pational information to students—particularly information that reflects 


the nature of job opportunities in the communities in which their 
graduates seek employment. 


Applications in Guidance 


Much has been written concerning the use 
tion in school guidance programs. $ 
ош in succeeding chapters as v. 
are discussed. The reader who 
ever, тау wish to review the 
Occupational materials, 


Some of the best practical outlines for the uses of occupational 
information in guidance h 


ave been published in handbooks developed 
by state supervisors of guidance and occupational information. The 
handbook prepared by C. A. Michelman, of the Board of Vocational 
Education of Illinois, is an example in point. Other examples include 
the Handbook for the State of Utah prepared by Fred M. Fowler and 
the Handbook for the State of New Hampshire. Тома and Ohio have 
also prepared very useful aids. 
The Illinois Handbook outlines fifte 
pational information that are directl 
or are complementary to it.» 


of occupational informa- 
pecific applications will be pointed 
arious types of occupational information 
se interest is primarily in guidance, how- 
uses before proceeding with a study of 


en methods for utilizing occu- 
У a part of the guidance program 
The methods are as follows: 


1. Counselors, in working directly with 


groups, can aid pupils in interpreting ce 
locating and using available sources. 


individuals or small informal 
пат needed information or in 


* Рог an account of early occupational liter 
Vocational Guidance. (New York: H 

5 Handbook. for Providing 
June 1949, State of Illinois. 
55-87. 


ature see J. M. Brewer, History of 
arper and Brothers, 1942), pp. 17.41. 


Guidance. Services, Series A., Bulletin No. 107. 
Board of Vocational Education (Springfield). pp. 


N 


9. 


10. 
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Displays. charts, bulletin boards, and news items may be used in direct- 
ing the attention of pupils to informational materials. These may be 
exhibited in hallways. library. classrooms. counselor's office. or other 
locations, and may be prepared by counselors. librarians, teachers, and 
pupils. 

Pupils should be encouraged to do free reading. 

Special semester or year courses may be taught in the tenth, eleventh, 
or twelfth grade. Experience seems to indicate that the most effective 
courses deal not only with facts about jobs. but also with such other 
factors as occupational adjustment, employee relations, application 
procedures, self-appraisal, personal and social adjustment, and training 
opportunities. 

Extensive units on occupational information may be placed in courses 
commonly required of all pupils. In general, most units of this type 
seem to be offered in ninth grade orientation courses and in eleventh 
and twelfth grade English or social studies courses. 

Time may be provided. through periods regularly scheduled or set aside 
as needed. for use in bringing occupational information to the atten- 
tion of pupils. This group activity may be handled by counselors or by 
well qualified teachers. 

Emphasis may be placed in all courses on their occupational signifi- 
cance and a definite amount of time, perhaps in organized units, should 
be devoted to providing information concerning the related occupa- 
tions. Such practices may serve to motivate other educational activities. 
Special projects involving such activities as research techniques. term 
papers, themes, interviews, surveys, debates, and the like. may be cen- 
tered around informational materials pertinent to occupations. 
Exploratory courses in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades may be 
used to advantage in presenting not only experiences in regard to more 
advanced courses but also a broad overview of the nature of occupa- 
tions related to the educational areas covered in the exploratory work. 
Such work is being very effectively done in many instances in the areas 
of business, and trade and industrial education. 

Properly planned and supervised work experience can be utilized to 
give pupils firsthand information concerning beginning jobs. work con- 
ditions, and occupational environment. This should not. however. be 
confused with vocational courses designed to train the pupil in a certain 
vocational competency. The major objective of work experience pro- 
grams is to learn about jobs rather than become adept in the specific 
techniques and competencies involved. — А 

Field trips may be conducted to give pupils an opportunity to observe 
workers actually on the job and to learn about working conditions. 
Interviews may be arranged for pupils to discuss with workers and other 
qualified persons the nature of occupations. а ай 

Special clubs and other groups may devote part of their activities to the 
study of occupations. Some schools conduct very successful careers 
clubs. Other clubs, not organized directly to learn about occupations, 
may devote some time to such activities. = 

Special assemblies and other group activities may be used to provide 
occupational information by utilizing speakers, movies, debates, skits, 


and the like. 
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Career days or modifications thereof may be organized to utilize the 
services of persons outside of the school in bringing. information to 
pupils. These are advantageous in arousing community interest and 


Fig. 2. A student discusses occupational information with counselor. Photo 
courtesy Walter J, 


Greenleaf, Office of Education, 


Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


providing contacts with workers outside of the school, but extreme cau- 


tion should be observed to assure that pupils do not get distorted im- 
pressions, and that it is not assumed that all of the needs can be sup- 
plied by such methods. 


Roskins? had 200 prospective teachers at Iowa State Teachers 
College answer a series of questions about career day. These students 
had attended career day sessions devoted to teaching the year before. 
Only 11 per cent reported that career day had influenced them to a 
great extent in their choice and 72.5 per cent indicated that career 
day should have been held prior to their senior year. Roskins sug- 
gested that sophomores and juniors might be benefited by career days 
in that the experience might motivate them to explore vocational 


6 К. W. Roskins, “Career Day," Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXVI, 
No. 7 (1958), pp. 501-502. 
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possibilities with assistance from the school staff. Preparation of stu- 
dents for career day and a follow-up were also emphasized. Over half 
of his respondents indicated there was no preparation and 71.5 per cent 
stated there was no follow-up. 

Норроск? has indicated that a course in occupational information 
can save time, for there is much information that is of common interest 
and provides an opportunity for students to compare opinions and 
judgments. He emphasizes the importance of having well-trained teach- 
ers for such courses. 

Special events, such as career days, bring in speakers who may 
have biased points of view. If students are to learn about the world 
of work, however, they must find it through experience. The сот- 
petence of the teachers and group leaders is of vital importance. There 
must also be an overview of the entire school program in order that 
occupational information receive the proper emphasis in relation to 
total subject matter content. Schools which have the services of a 
trained counselor are at a great advantage. The counselor can assist 
teachers and administrators, as well as perform his other duties in 
dealing directly with students. 

Hartley’ reported a survey of 424 counselors in New York State, 
in which 76 per cent stated that they performed such activities in 
vocational guidance as supervising or teaching units on occupations, 
counseling on occupational choice, or helping pupils find jobs. 

Students themselves have ideas about occupational information. 
Remmers and Radler’ in their well-known survey found that 75 to 80 
per cent of high school students like school, but 60 per cent would 
like more help from teachers and others in the school in planning their 
education and making an occupational choice. Fifty per cent felt that 
active work experience would be a more valuable use of time than 
extracurricular activities. High school students indicated quite strongly 
that they wished to choose their own carcers. 


Individual counseling 


The role of occupational information as a part of the counseling 
process is an important one. Even in counseling on educational or 
social problems the matter of vocational choice is often involved. 

Within the framework of a democratic society the purpose of coun- 

TR. Hoppock, Occupational Information (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


ompany, Inc., 1957), pp. 176-201. 
3 D. Hartley, Guidance in New York State (Albany: The State Education 
Department, 1950). 
9 Н. Н. Remmers and D. Н. Radler, The American Teenager (Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1957), pp. 119, 121, 147. 
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seling is to assist the client to solve his own problems. This involves 
the client's knowing his own potentialities and aspirations and pereeiv- 
ing the world of work realistically and in terms of choices and actions 
that are best for him and for society. 

Warman!” found that occupational choice was ranked first as an 
appropriate topic for counseling at a university counseling and testing 
center. College routine matters and adjustment to self and others were 
second and third, respectively. An attitude-scale type of questionnaire 
was developed and administered to the center's professional staff, other 
student personnel workers, teaching staff, and students before and 
after counseling. A factor analysis of the items showed a general factor 
representing a general positive attitude toward counseling and the three 
specific factors: occupational choice, college routine matters, and ad- 
justment to self and others. The counseling center staff rated adjust- 


ment to self and others significantly more appropriate than did the 
other groups. 


Brayfield!! has suggested that the counselor may reinforce the 
client as to his 


accuracy of occupational information or he may supply 
information to reorient the counselee toward a more realistic choice. 
He can also motivate or arouse the interest of the client in a field ol 
Work by supplying information. A student may be given suggestions for 


reading about jobs, visiting employers, visiting the public 


employment 
office, secking inform 


ation about training facilities, or discussing jobs 
with parents or teachers. The counselor's appraisal of the individual 


who is making a vocational choice must be in terms of the vocational 
alternatives. Thus, concepts, understandings, and knowledge of thc 
fields of work are essential. 

The degree of specificity in vocational planning is similarly im- 
portant. In one situation it may seem best to view vocational plans in 
terms of specific occupations with rather specific worker requirements 
in mind. In another situation the wise thing may be to look at very 
broad alternatives or work fields with the pupil or student. One cannot 
lay down a procedural order to follow; competent vocational counsel- 


ing is an art as well as a process which is based on such facts as аге 
known about jobs and individuals. 


Bamber!? 


of the Red Cross Vocational Service, St. Louis, has em- 
phasized the 


use of carefully selected reading for the counselee to 


“К. E. Warman, “Differential Perceptions of the Counseling Role of a 
University Counseling Center" (doctoral dissertation, unpublished, The Ohio 
State University, 1958). 

!! A. H. Brayfield, Readings in Modern Methods of Counseling (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. Inc., 1950). 

12 L. Bamber. Point the Way—Nine Steps in Counseling, St. Louis Chapter, 
American Red Cross, 1951. pp. 32-33. 
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secure information on various occupations and training opportunities. 
The counselor may select reading material designed to discourage 
tentative vocational objectives which are unrealistic or to strengthen 
more realistic choices. 

The question is often raised concerning when occupational infor- 
mation should be introduced into the counseling process. Little has 
been written about this specific but important problem. At the Counsel- 
ing Center of the University of California at Berkeley a study!? was 
made and it was concluded that: 


. there is no "best" time for the introduction of occupational 
materials. Rather, it is a matter of determining the point at which the 
counselee has some idea of his own assets and liabilities and their ap- 
propriate application to vocations. When he is ready to think in terms 
of a vocational plan. the idea of learning more about occupational 
requirements, content of jobs. еіс., will be acceptable. 


The conclusion reported above sounds plausible, but it is necessary 
that other studies be made to explore the problem further, particularly 
at other than the college level. 

Stiles! had University of Michigan freshmen report on their work 
experience when they were high school students. Eighty-nine per cent 
of the respondents definitely favored having supervised work experience 
made available to high school students. The work experience reported 
by these students was in most cases not related to school programs. 

The relative value of work experience and the study of published 
Occupational materials have been little explored. However, Speer and 
ЗазКег!? reported a study of adults on this issue. They concluded that 
direct experience with job possibilities, such as part-time and summer 
employment, gives the student a more realistic understanding of jobs 
and of himself than does published information alone, but that the best 
Vocational choices appear to be made when work. experience is com- 
bined with occupational information guided and directed by a compe- 
tent counselor. р У | 

Stone!® made an evaluation study of vocational orientation courses 
at the General College, University of Minnesota. He reported that such 
Courses appear to "down grade the aspirations of students to more 


5 Е сеје “A Study of Counselee Reading of Occupa- 

13 B. A. Kirk and M. E. Michels, "A Study ing p 

tional Materials," Occupations, XXVIII, No. 7 (1950). pp. 446-450. 
мв. Е Stiles “High School Graduates Work Experience.” Occupations, 


хх . 360-361. я А : 
е ages ie Jasker, "The Influence of Occupational Information on 


пена Pen M ован gations ХУШ, No, 164949). ppe De ER 
cupational, Goals.” Оба опат Courses Worth Their Salt?” Educational and 


Psychological Measurement. VIII, No. 2 (1948). рр. 161-181. 
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realistic levels" and that "the vocational orientation course uS 
mented by counseling was much more effective in gausime students with 
poor choices to change them than was counseling alone. j 
Rusalem,'" after surveying recent psychological developments 1n 
vocational guidance, has emphasized the importance of incorporating 
occupational information with the counseling of the whole person. Be 
also points out that the information has greater meaning when it а 
related to the emotional life of the client. For the client occupationa 
information becomes a process of selective perception. Two roles are 
proposed. One is the exploratory role of occupational information ни 
is a predecision one. The second is a verification role in which the 


В tol " H : H x di x s Я й 115 
individual perceives himself in various occupations and narrows | 
choice. 


Counselor competencies 


The competence of school counselors in occupational аа 

is of such importance that a study was made by a committee of М Е 
Pc h 

State Supervisors of Guidance. The competencies include the following, 


which are reproduced in brief summary from the report!* of the com- 
mittee: 


I. Competencies in the Classification of the World of Work 


1. To understand systems of classification of jobs. 

2. To have a working knowledge of major classification systems. 
- Competencies in the Description of the World of Work 

l. To know the characteristics and contents of job descriptions. 

2. To know and to use sources of job descriptions. 7 
Competencies in Occupational Variations as а Result of Socio-Econom!¢ 
Changes 
1. To be able to understand socio-economi 

as they affect hours and wages, 


ш. 


с and technological changes 

working conditions, required per- 

sonal and physical characteristics of the worker, required formal 

training and work experience, interrelatedness of jobs, the interde- 
pendence of jobs, and employment trends. 

2. To be familiar with and have 

information regarding the 

IV. Competencies in Training and 

l. To know sources of materi 

2. To know the specialized se 

have a relationship to trai 


à knowledge of general sources of 
above problem area. 

Placement Facilities 

als on training opportunities. Я 
гуісеѕ provided by various agencies which 
ning and indirectly to placement. 


UH. Rusalem, "New Insights on the Role of Occupational Information in 
Counseling," Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1, No. 2 (1954), pp. 84-88. 

18 "Counselor Competencies in Occupational Information," Committee Report 
Misc. 3314-3, March 1949, Proceedi i i 
State. Supervisors of Guidance 
Federal Security Agency, 
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3. To know procedures and techniques for determining local employ- 
ment opportunities. 
4. To know the regularly organized placement and employment serv- 
ices. 
V. Competencies in Collection. Evaluation, Abstracting. and Filing of 
Occupational Information Materials 
1. To know how to collect occupational information materials from 
national, State, and local sources. 
2. To be able to evaluate all occupational information materials so 
collected. 
3. To be able to abstract occupational information materials. 
4. To know how to file occupational information materials. 
VI. Competencies in Use of Occupational Information 
1. To be able to use occupational information with individuals as a 
part of the counseling interview. 
2. To be able to use and assist others in using occupational informa- 
tion with groups of students. 


Information for individual pupils 


The occupation information materials and services which should be 
available for individual pupils have been listed in a publication for 
the U. S. Office of Education.!? The items, which are in the form of a 
check list, are the following: 


кў 1. A file of unbound current educational and occupational material 
is maintained. 

(ROS) 2. Results of studies of local labor conditions and occupational 
opportunities are available. 

C 3 3. Information regarding evening or part-time school opportuni- 
ties, correspondence courses, and other guides to home study is 
available. 

СЯ 4. Lists of recreational opportunities in the community are avail- 
able. 

( ) 5. Books on occupations are readily available. 

6. Posters, charts, photographs, exhibits, and other means are 
employed to present guidance materials in an attractive manner. 
7. An index of current occupational materials is available. 
Га 8. Periodicals and articles of guidance value are currently available. 
9. Books on colleges and training opportunities are readily avail- 
able. 

( ) 10. Current catalogs of all schools (business colleges. nurses train- 
ing schools, trade schools, evening schools, etc.) and universi- 
ties in which any pupil is interested are available. 

( ) 11. Current information regarding scholarships. loans, and other 
financial assistance to pupils is maintained. 


19 "Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Programs in Secondary Schools." Com- 
mittee Report Misc. 3317, 1949, to Eighth National Conference of State Super- 
visors of Guidance Services and Counselor Trainers. Washington: Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education. 
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У Я ; 7 sube 
( ) 12. Current information about occupations and placement in t 
local community is available. 


( ) 13. Agencies and persons who are willing and able to give indi- 


vidual pupils accurate occupational and training information 
have been identified. 


Information is available to pupils in sending schools а 
Such facts concerning receiving schools as: objectives, curricula. 


pupil activity programs, guidance services, personnel, plant, and 
equipment. 


Evaluations 


В А 3 а Яс? 
How adequate is the informational service to individual pupils? 


How extensively do pupils use the informational services avail- 
able to them? 


The foregoing items give a picture of the scope of occupational in- 
formation which should be available. It is indeed an impressive list, and 


it calls for well-trained school personnel to insure the success of a 
guidance program. 


Use in Community Programs 


Occupational information plays an important role in the planning 
and carrying out of coumunity programs dealing with the occupational 
adjustment of its citizens. Such programs involve the cooperation of 
business and industry, government, educational facilities, and commu- 
nity social and vocational services. Unless the community has an in- 
ventory of its industries and business establishments and of the probable 
future needs for workers in the various categories of occupations, there 
is little that can be done in planning new business enterprises to absorb 
the skills of the unemployed. Also, there is limited authentic оссира- 
tional advice that can be given present or future job seekers in the 
community. The desire of the community to aid its citizens in making 
and carrying out vocational plans may be both sincere and sympathetic. 
Without facts about jobs, however, the citizens soon realize that the 
community is doing little 5004 regardless of its excellent intentions. 

Extensive information about occupations developed on a national 
Scale is useful to community agencies as background, but it is inade- 
quate unless it is supplemented by appropriate local facts. Many com- 
munities have made an excellent start in surveying local conditions but 
few continue such Programs and the information collected soon be- 
comes obsolete. Following World War II there was an increase in the 
number and the apparent quality of community plans for aiding vet- 
erans and civilians in their occupational adjustment problems. 
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Developing and Using Occupational Information 


The development of occupational information in a systematic 
fashion has progressed considerably during the past quarter century. 
It may be forming a science of its own. Kitson once proposed the 
term, "Occupationology."?" The techniques and data used are adapted 
from several disciplines. Survey methods come from educational re- 
search, sociology, and psychology. Job analysis is from engineering and 
psychology. Information about the labor force and labor market is 
based on data in sociology and economics. Counseling and instruction 
methods for applying occupational information are in education and 
psychology. It is thus no wonder that a course in occupational infor- 
mation at the college level may be found in any of several departments, 
depending on the institution. 

Occupational information must be collected, processed, and used 
with the same degree of accuracy and care that is characteristic of any 
Scientific investigation in the field of the social sciences. 

Occupational information is ever changing. New jobs are created 
every day. Hiring requirements change with the supply and demand 
of labor. A new, a cancelled, or a modified contract changes the occu- 
pational structure of a plant or a department. Unless occupational in- 
formation is obtained quickly and put into usable form, it may be out 
of date before it has been placed into actual use. The more general 
type of occupational information, such as broad definitions of occupa- 
tions or broad descriptions of industrial processes, is more stable and 
need not be revised as often. However, information regarding demand 
for workers in plants, hiring specifications, and exact duties changes 
frequently. 

Occupational information must first be properly secured. It must 
then be placed in usable form. And, finally, it must be properly applied. 

The method of obtaining occupational information depends on the 
uses to be made of the material and the resources one has for securing 
it. И detail is required for setting wage rates of pay or for careful 
placing of handicapped job seekers, a job analysis may be required to 
Obtain the desired information, or the workers may fill in question- 
naires giving information about their duties. In other cases where less 
detail is necessary, brief observations or short conversations with fore- 


men or workers may suffice. 


20 For Kitson's discussion see “Occupationology—A New Science," editorial 
comment, Occupations ХХІІ, No. 7 (1944), pp. 447-448. 
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When one has obtained the original data about occupations, he 
must then place his findings in usable form. He may prepare job de- 
scriptions or specifications, occupational monographs, definitions of 
jobs; he may develop special information for placing, training, or coun- 
seling handicapped workers, veterans, or women; he may be interested 
in solving other current problems. His information may make it neces- 
загу to set up classifications of jobs revealing groups of jobs which 
utilize similar skills or which show the relationship and transferability 
among occupations. He may prepare his occupational information in 
simple narrative form for students to study at various school grade 
levels, or he may prepare highly technical reports which involve the 
redesigning of a machine or a process change in a plant for reducing 
accident hazards or increasing output. He may relate his information 
to material prepared from other sources in order to make comparisons 
or to broaden his information for more general use. 

The proper application of occupational information is fully as im- 
portant as the other two phases mentioned. A counselor, interviewer, 
teacher, student, wage analyst, or administrative official may have at 
his fingertips the best occupational information, but, unless he under- 
stands the information and knows how and when to apply it, the value 
of the information may be lost. Much good occupational information 
goes to waste because it is not used. It is either put into the hands of 


persons who do not appreciate its value, or it is prepared in bulky 


form that makes it inconvenient to apply. in other instances the user 


may be so pressed for time in performing his duties that he cuts corners 
and avoids applying it. At least he may give this as an excuse, for many 
persons who do not appreciate the value of occupational information 
will somehow find themselves too rushed to have a chance to apply it. 
There are cases, of course, where the work loads of personnel workers 
become prohibitive and when even the well-trained are forced to aban- 
don many good practices. Here the fault lies with top administrators 
in not providing a staff adequate to perform the essential tasks. 


Training in Occupational Information 


Training in the use of occupational inform 
as training in any other personnel or guidan 
however, occupational information is passed over as something anyone 
should be able to understand and use. An industrial personnel worker 
ог a vocational counselor may, for example, receive intensive training 
in how to administer psychological tests and interpret norms, but 


ation is just as important 
ce procedure. Frequently, 
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understanding and interpreting occupational information as a part of 
the personnel or counseling process may receive, by comparison, only 
brief attention. Great care may be given to explaining the necessary 
validity and reliability of the tests, but the required accuracy of the 
occupational information is hardly mentioned. One reason for this is 
that both the instructor and the learner may have had little contact 
with actual jobs as they exist. Thus, they have only a slight appreciation 
of what is involved in accurate information and of its importance as a 
personnel tool. 

Williamson and Darley?! caution that the dissemination of occupa- 
tional information unaccompanied by an analysis of the individual is 
of little aid in making vocational choices. The present author feels that, 
similarly, the analysis of the individual is of limited value unless it is 
accompanied by authentic information about occupations, and that 
most college-trained vocational counselors have superficial knowledge 
of the world of work, although they may be competent to analyze the 
individual. On the other hand, there are vocational counselors who 
have had little or no college training but who have a wide experience 
and understanding of occupations. In many situations the counselor 
with the academic deficiency but with the knowledge of occupations is 
preferred. This author has seen both types of personnel workers in 
action, and he does not believe that one is, in general, superior or 
inferior to the other. The competent counselor is, of course, the one 
who is not deficient in either area. 


Training through participation 

It has been quite clearly indicated that persons who have had the 
opportunity to participate in developing occupational information are, 
other things being equal, more adept in using it. Іп fact, for many 
persons the information is seen in an entirely different context after this 
experience. Studies made of employment interviewers, for example, 
show that after experience in securing occupational information, the 
interviewers made much more use of the pertinent information. More- 
over, the general quality of the interviews arid of the records kept was 
much higher. . . | | 

Ехрепепсе іп developing occupational information has given many 
individuals a knowledge for the first time of what occupations and jobs 
actually are. This has been particularly true in making job studies where 
many of the ramifications of a job may be explored. Evea though such 


amson and J. G. Darley, Student. Personnel Work (New York: 
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persons do not become particularly proficient in developing occupa- 
tional information. the experience seems to be essential for those who 
use occupational information materials in any form. 

А knowledge and some skill relative to the development and uses 
of occupational information should be obtained by prospective voca- 
tional counselors and advisers, teachers, occupational therapists, осси- 
pational analysts, industrial personnel workers, and other users of such 
material as a part of their preparation for employment. After employ- 
ment, every effort should be made to continue to visit industry and to 
prepare pertinent information. Some organizations make it a practice 
to rotate personnel, in order that the users of occupational information 
may have a chance to see jobs and to participate in the preparation of 
information. 4 

Persons without any background in the development and uses of 
occupational information who obtain employment where such infor- 
mation is used should immediately make every eflort to obtain such 
background through extension courses, study, and visits to industry. 

At one university the members of a class in vocational counseling 
were asked to write the names of all the occupations they knew. The 
average number of titles written was about 100. 
25,000 different Occupations. One would certainly hesitate to seek 
advice of a physician if he thought the physician knew the names of less 
than 196 of the known human diseases. 


yet there are over 


Published Occupational Information 


It is not expected that everyone will develop his own occupational 


information. There are many publications available that give classifica- 
tions, definitions, and descriptions of jobs and Occupations. These valu- 
able occupational tools have, however, 
reader if he himself has had some experience, however limited, in study- 
ing jobs. Also, much of the published material is quite general in scope 


and must be interpreted in the light of facts within 
establishment, 


much more meaning to the 


a given plant or 
ог within a given community. Furthermore, published 
occupational information must be appraised. While certain criteria will 
be outlined in later chapters for evaluating published occupational in- 
formation, there is no over-all list of what is good and what is poor. 
Much of it must be evaluated by the user or by someone who advises 
or supervises him. The evaluation must first be in terms of how accurate 
the information is, and second, of how completely the particular type 
of information fits the practical need for which it is desired. 
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Disparities in coverage 


One should know at the outset that published occupational infor- 
mation varies greatly in quality and that in terms of coverage it favors 
white collar occupations. For example, Brayfield and Mickelson?? have 
reported that seventy per cent of the Occupational Index?* references 
are to white collar occupations. The /ndex is a "readers guide" to 
occupational information literature and gives a picture of what is pub- 
lished. A white collar bias has serious implications and may account 
in part for the disparities between occupational interests and the actual 
employment picture. The situation is a handicap to counselors who 
work with pupils and clients who must eventually enter semiskilled and 
unskilled occupations. 


What Are Jobs, Occupations, and Careers? 


Before proceeding with the next chapters, it is advisable to set 
down brief definitions of terms: 

PosiTION: a group of tasks performed by one person. There are 
always as many positions as there are workers in a plant or office. 

Јов: a group of similar positions in a single plant, business estab- 
lishment, educational institution, or other organization. There may be 
one or many persons employed in the same job. 

OccuPaTION: a group of similar jobs found in several establish- 
ments. 

To illustrate, John Jones has a position as employment interviewer 
in an employment office. Two other persons are employed in this same 
work in the office, making a total of three positions. The three positions 
grouped together are a job. The occupation, employment interviewer, 
is a group of similar jobs found in several employment offices. Thus it 
is said that in the United States there are over 25.000 occupations. 
There are of course many more times this number of jobs, and there 
are as many filled positions as there are employed workers. 

CAREER: this covers a sequence of positions, jobs, or occupations 
that one person engages in during his working life. A person might 
report that his career was teaching and that he had held several posi- 
tions in high schools. Another might report that he had a career of 


3 1 згас іс “Disparities in Occupational In- 
22 А. Н. Brayfield and Grace T. Mickelson. “Disparities in р: 
formation Coverage." Occupations, ХХІХ, No. 7 ( 1951 ). pp. 506-508. 

23 Published by Personnel Services. Inc., Main Street, Реараск, New Jersey. 
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teaching and selling and that he taught physics in high school and 
usually sold real estate during the summer. ба 

ROLE: in this text, perceived duties one has in an organization. 
For example, a secretary might report that her principal role was to 
keep two typists busy and happy, and see that the boss got his mail 
answered promptly. 

VOCATION: synonymous with “occupation.” “Vocation” is more 
likely to be used by the worker than by his employer. 


Summary 


In this chapter we have introduced the topic of occupational infor- 
mation. We have defined it as information about the world of work 
and indicated that the emphasis in the text will be on the development, 
the significance, and use of information that has high quality standards. 
The various uses of occupational information were outlined and its 
principal use was considered to be information to aid in decisions. 

In the next chapter we shall examine the over-all picture of work 
in America by a study of the labor force. Following this we shall discuss 
the “value climate" in our country that seems to explain in part why 
people work and why they make certain choices. We shall then proceed 
to an examination of work places, namely industries and establishments. 
It is believed that a discussion of these broader areas should provide a 
suitable framework for later chapters devoted to the more specific 
topics. 

EXERCISES 


Make a list of all the uses you can think of for occupational information 
in: industry, the armed forces, school counseling, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, solving community problems, placement. 


Write as many names of occupations as you can in twenty minutes. How 
many of the over 25.000 did you list? 


го 


Write a list of occupational information materials that you have seen 
during the last year and classify their uses. 

4. List the most important national 
mation can be of assistance. 


5. Name the sources of occupational information you considered in choos- 


ing your occupation or a course of study. How authentic do you believe 
this information was? 


problems in which occupational infor- 
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The Labor Force 
and Its Opportunities 


W. BEGIN OUR EXPLORATION of occupational information by taking 
à general look at our population and observing how many persons are 


at work and in what industries and in what occupational fields we find 
them. 


Population Growth and Distribution 


There are over 175 million persons in the United States. It is anti- 
cipated that by 1965 there will be 193 million. Our population grows 
by more than 3 million every year. Thus, the growing population re- 
quires more and more food, clothing, education, housing, and other 
goods and services. This expands the demand for workers. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the burden of producing 
goods and services is carried by only about 40 per cent of our popu- 
lation. Six out of ten are too young to work, are in school, are house- 
wives, are chronically ill, too old, or for Other reasons are not in 
"gainful" employment. This does not mean that they fail to contribute 
to society. The mother and housewife is perhaps our most important 
worker. The school or college student is also contributing to society by 
working in the classroom or laboratory to prepare for gainful employ- 
ment and for the duties of husband or wife. 

It is not only important to know the over-all population and its 
Structure, but, likewise, it is necessary to note growth or decline in the 
various sections of the country. Figure 3 shows what is happening by 
states. The greatest growth has been in the Southwest, and particularly 
California. Florida, Delaware, Maryland and Michigan have likewise 
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shown growth of 20 per cent or more. States with losses include Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi. Part of this decrease can be accounted for by 
migration of Negroes to other states. Decreasing population on farms 
and the growth of cities is a pronounced trend. 

It is interesting to observe the composition of the population by 
age and sex. Figure 4 compares 1957 and 1940. It is noted that in 
age groups 15-19 and 20-24 there were fewer persons in 1957 than 
in 1940. They were born between 1933 and 1940. These ycars were 
not prosperous and the number of births was considerably less than 
during the war and since. The increase in the number of youngsters 
age 14 and under is evident. These point to the needed facilities and 
services for the aged and the bulge of school enrollments. More males 
are born than females, but in the older groups more females have 


10 8 6 4 2 о 2 4 6 8 Це] 
Population in millions 


ШШ 1957 гоге than 1940 UG, 1957 less than 1940 


Fig. 4. Population by sex and age (U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports P-25, Population Estimates, No. 170, 
December 18, 1957, p. 3). 


survived. The report also showed that the nonwhite population is in- 
creasing faster than the white population. This is because of the higher 
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birth rate of nonwnites, which is only partially offset by the higher 
death rate of this segment of the population. 


Labor Force 


у In occupational information the term, "labor force," has particular 

significance. It was developed in the depression when the large numbers 
of persons unemployed made it important to develop a definition of 
employment and unemployment so that accurate statistics could be 
compiled. It is now widely used and refers to the number of persons 
14 years or older who are at work or are seeking work. The size of 
the labor force is estimated regularly by the Bureau of the Census, on 
the basis of a survey of a sample of 35,000 householders in the United 
States. The definitions of employment and unemployment have been 
modified somewhat from time to time, but at this writing those used 
by the Bureau of the Census are as follows:! 


Employed.—Employed persons comprise those who, during the sur- 
vey week, were either (a) "at work"—those who did any work for pay 
or profit, or worked without pay for 15 hours or more on a family farm 
Or business: or (b) "with a job but not at work"—those who did not 
work and were not looking for work but had a job or business from 
which they were temporarily absent because of vacation, illness, indus- 
trial dispute, or bad weather, or because they were taking time off for 


various other reasons. 
Unemployed.—Unemployed persons include those who did not work 


at all during the survey week and were looking for work. Also included 
as unemployed are those who did not work at all during the survey 


week and— 
(a) Were waiting to be called back to a job from which they had been 


laid off; or 
(b) Were waiting to report to a new wage or salary job scheduled to 
start within the following 30 days (and were not in school during 


the survey week): or 
(c) Would have been looking for work except that they were tempo- 
rarily ill or believed no work was available in their line of work or 


in the community. 


the labor force 1929-1956. It is noted 
crease during World War II. It is also 
ates. During the great depression un- 
llion. and during World War II it 
matter how prosperous the nation 
] factors, change over 


Figure 5 shows the trends in 
that there was a considerable in 
noted that unemployment fluctu 
employment was as high as 15 mi 
dropped to around one million. No 
is, some unemployment exists. There are seasona 
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Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
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in plants, and other layofis of workers as well as persons who volun- 
tarily quit jobs and are unemployed while looking for other work. 

The extent of unemployment is watched carefully by employers, 
unions, and governmental agencies. Educational institutions may also 
be affected. When jobs are hard to find, students may remain in school 
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Fig. 5. Trends in totel labor force (From Occupations! Cu look Handbook, 
1957 edition, p. 23. U. S. Department of Labor). 


who might otherwise take jobs. If unemployment is high, colleges may 
lose students because many parents cannot afford to send their sons 
and daughters to college. 

The percentage of unemployment varies with age groups. The per- 
centage of unemployed youthful job seekers (14-24 years of age) may 
be as much as three times that of other groups. Youthful workers lack 
seniority and are vulnerable to layoffs. Also, they may be recently out 
of school and seeking work. 

The unemployment picture also has political implications, for it 
reflects the prosperity of the nation. The political party in power in 
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Washington, or in a state for that matter, is often harassed by its 
opponents if unemployment rises. No congressman wants a rise in un- 
employment in his district. 

While it is hazardous to specify a definite figure, this writer esti- 
mates that when unemployment rises above 5 per cent of the civilian 
labor force (3.5 million in a civilian labor force of 70 million), unions 
will begin to propose action by the government to provide more em- 
ployment and a discussion of such programs will begin in governmental 
circles. 

Figure 6 shows civilian employment and unemployment by months 
for an eleven-year period as reported in the Current Population Reports 
(Labor Force) issued each month by the Bureau of the Census. The 
seasonally adjusted curve is smoothed out. The actual curve shows 
monthly fluctuations. The actual number is usually the one that receives 
attention in the news, particularly when there is an unusual change. 

It is interesting to observe that about 5 per cent of the persons at 
work are "moonlight" workers; that is. they hold more than one job. 
It is higher, of course. for persons who work less than 40 hours per 
week at one job; in fact. one problem in shortening the work weck is 
that the number of moonlight workers is apt to increase. This practice 
is not looked upon favorably by either employers or unions. 

In one survey? the Census Bureau showed that 7 per cent of men 
and only 212 per cent of women were multiple job holders. Farmers 
had the highest rate (about 10 per cent), but service workers, such 
as policemen, firemen, guards, and so forth, were also high. 

It is noted that peaks in the labor force tend to occur in the 
summer. This is accounted for by students and by temporary farm 
workers, often women, who remain in the labor force until September. 

Net additions to the labor force occur nearly every year because 
the number of school leavers and graduates who enter usually exceeds 
the number who drop out. The drop-outs include those who die or ге- 
tire, single women who marry, and the married women who leave to 
raise a family. Over the years one can see the trend of an increasing 
labor force. This is in spite of the fact that youths remain in school 
longer than in former years and that older workers rctire earlier. 

It is important that counsclors and personnel workers follow labor 
force trends and fluctuations not only as background information but 
likewise as specific information that may be factors in decisions of 
students and job seekers. Restlessness in а community can develop as 
unemployment rises. At the same time, a certain stability occurs as 
employees hold on to their jobs and avoid risks that might jeopardize 


20.5. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current. Population 
Reports P-57 (Labor Force), No. 182 (February 1958); survey reported was 


made in July. 1957. 
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their security; in fact, one early symptom of rising unemployment is a 
reduction in voluntary quits by employees. 

Users of occupational information should arrange to see the monthly 
census reports and such local labor market information as may be 
available. Newspaper reports frequently show the extent of employ- 
ment and unemployment. For example, the New York Times regularly 
publishes a summary, "Economic Indicators," which gives national 


labor force information. 
About 150 local labor market areas are classified regularly by the 


Bureau of Employment Security into six classifications.? They range 
from a critical shortage area "A" to one in which there is a substantial 
excess of job seekers “F.” The percentages of unemployment in the 
local labor force for the areas are shown below: 


A less than 1.596 
В 1.5 - 2.9% 


F 12% or more 


During World War П there were many A areas, but in 1957 there 
were only two: Hartford, Connecticut, and Stamford-Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, In 1958 these became B areas. 


Local reports 


State employment services issue labor market reports regularly. 
Figures 7 and 8 are examples of reports on local labor market areas. 
These summaries usually give current information about the demand 
and supply of workers and sometimes include data on wages. Such 
local information is not only useful as background information for 
counseling, but it is often used in community planning. Substantial 
unemployment, for example, may serve as an inducement for new in- 
dustry to move into the community. 


Farm labor information 

information by localities and states is 
orkers may secure current information 
ork through the public employment 
a Farm Labor Bulletin to its em- 


Short-term employment 
Necessary in order that migrant м 
about opportunities for farm w 
Offices. Texas, for example, issues 


З For latest listing. see current issue of The Labor Market апа Employment 
ates E. 5 S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Employment 
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ployment offices at frequent intervals, and it prepares a brochure in 
Spanish which is given to crew leaders and Latin-American workers. 
The United States Employment Service in Washington and at its 
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^ labor supply of 11,000 persons, including 3,500 women, is 
available for local jobs. Many have experience in fabricated 
metals, motor vehicle parts, electrical and non 


electrical machinery, plastics prod- 
ucts, ammunition fuses, toys, sporting goods, apparel, and food products. 
Location Cincinnati, in Hamilton County, 15 


near Covington and Newport, 
Kentucky; and Hamilton, Middletown, and Lebanon, Ohio. In 1950 
Cincinnati had 504,000 residents. 


Between 1950 and January 1959 the county popu- 
lation rose from 724,000 to an estimated 849,000. 
Employment Slightly over one-third of Hamilton County's working residents 

held factory jobs in 1950. An averace of 154,000 persons were 
employed in manufacturing firms within the county during 1957. Leading industries 
include nonelectrical machinery, aircraft parts, food products, chemicals, fabri- 
cated metals, printing and publishing, electrical equipment, motor vehicles, and 
apparel, 


Labor Supply An estimated 7,500 men and 3,500 women would accept employment 

in Cincinnati at existing wage rates. Over one-fifth of the 
пеп аге Skilled, one-fourth semiskilled, and the rest largely unskilled, Around 
two-thirds are under 45 years of age. Мапу of the men have been employed in the 
production of machinery, fabricated metals, and castings. Some have held jobs as 
laborers, buffers, arc and spot welders, inspectors, assemblers, and operators of 
grinders, engine and turret lathes, millin 


9 machines, punch, drill, and forming 
Presses. Employers are having difficulty, however, in recrüitin 
die designers, tool and d 


9 metallurgists, 

ie makers, pipe fitters, airplane mechanics, tailors, 
pathologists, physicists, mathematicians, chemists, mechanical, electrical, chemi- 
cal, and aeronautical engineers. 


Approximately one-fourth of the women 
occupations, and а similar proportion are trained for service jobs. E 

аге seniskilled, and the remainder are mostly unskilled. lore tess Grecian E 
below 35 years of age. omen have had experience in the production ОҒ motor vehicle 
parts, plastics products, fabricated metals, electrical equipment, ammunition fuses 

Хоув, sporting goods, food products, and apparel. Among them ort assemblers, sewing 
machine operators, inspectors, packers, wrappers, drill and ы 
unskilled workers, and stock clerks. Also available аге cleme 
Clerks, file clerks, cashiers, unskilled hospital and hotel workers, and domestics 
There is а shortage of stenographers, secretaries, market resoa cn analysts. р 
registered nurses, and transcribing machine operators d 


are qualified for clerical or sales 


Wage Rates Cincinnati manufacturers usually offer beginning workers the 


following hourly wage rates. Меп: unskilled, $1.25 ts S% 25; 
semiskilled, $1.45 to $2.40; skilled, $1.60 to $3.25. Women: od 


unskilled, $1, 
$1.85; semiskilled, $1.15 to $1.95; skilled, $1.20 to $2.10. 1.00 to 


For acditional Labor Market Information, erite 


Fig. 7. A one-page labor market report. 


regional offices aids the state employment services by rapidl 
current information among the states. Figure 9 shows (for 
of August) labor demand areas and the farm products for 
labor is needed. Such maps are prepared for each month of 


У clearing 
the month 
Which the 
the year, 


> AD A j D 
A MONTHLY REVIEW OF CURRENT EMPLOYMENT DEVELOPMENTS AND PROSPECTS 


October 1950 


Volume У. Fo. 10 


The OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS in the Philadelphia Lator Market Ares during the 


pact month have boon: 
(1) А continuation of the steady upward sving ín erployment, 


(2) Intensification of job shifting. 


(Э) Tho узаг'е lowest number of unemployment obzpensation гө- 
cipients. 


(4) Competition for workors їп stringent occupational categories, 

nty area continued the advance bogun last February 

haz that of the late summer months, Still paced by 
section tho number of exployod 

ximtely 1 percent to the 


XMPLOYMENT in tho oight 00 
although at а slower rato t 
labor requirements from the nanufaoturiné 
Vorkers wan estimated to have increased by appre: 
level of 1,552,000. Hot shown by the employment gain but a vital factor in the 
area produstion, bas been an increase in the average hours of work which in 
manufacturing industries were estimated, by the ederal Reserve Bank, at 40.9 
hours per week in September as compared with 38.7 hours per week in April, the 


year's low point. 


Tho high 10%1 of exploysent and the greater availability of Job opportunities 
brought about а sharp increase in job shopping workers, particularly those 
in shortege ocoupations sought to obtain higher wages ‘and more desirable work- 


ing conditions. 


The LOW POINT of the year 4n ‘he meber of porsono воска ок USINPLOTMENT 
CONPENSATION vas reached in October. Measured by totals for tho mid-voek of 
the month, only 25,000 persons were filing for benefits as compared with about 
77,000 in mid-January. Of note, however, waa the fact that initial сівіпо, 
i.e. notices of the beginning of periods of wnesployzont, rose very 

during each week of Ootober, The short duration of such layoffs, howover, was 
attested by the fact that continued olaius, whieh 7 
employment, maintained а downward trond. Tompo 
material shortagos, production obanges,oto+ although not of serious proportion 


seems to be on tho inoroaso. 


The DEMAND for WORKERS in cortain coc. -ions romainod in oxcess of supply. 
Consequently experienced workero вось as olootrical, aeronautical and moobani- 
cal draftenen, tool and die dosigners, onginoorss tool and die makoro, гв- 
ohinis: skilled mashine tool operators, optical worker! shoot motal workers, 
soving machine operators, hand sovors, ‘and telovision repair and sorvicemen 


find a highly competitive market for thoir sorvicens 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA J 
DEPARTMENT o F LABOR AN 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE EMPLOYM 
RIP CU. и. Пе АИ Ни ТЕ Жү» RE eu 


PHILADELPHIA EMPLOYMENT OFFICE ag SOUTH 15th STREET : LOCUST 


irst page of a labor market report. 


Fig. 8. 
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Trends 


There are several trends in the labor force which are important 


for filling in the over-all picture. 
First of all the labor force is becoming better educated. The median 


years of schooling completed by persons 18 to 64 years of age in the 


the Arizona State Employment Service discusses job 
rvation. Photo courtesy Milton Snow, Indian Service. 


Fig. 10. An interviewer of 
Prospects on an Indian Rese 


at 11.8 years in 1957. In 1952 it was 


civilian labor force was estimated 
ar П it was 9.3 years. Although 


11.2 years and just prior to World W 
men have gained more than women in educational level, women were 


still ahead with a median of 12.1 years compared with 11.3 for men. 
The “С.І. Bill" accounted significantly for the gains by men. 
Unemployment is more prevalent among persons with less educa- 
tion. In 1957 nearly a third of the labor force still had 8 years or less 
of schooling. On the other hand, 9.2 per cent had completed college 
and 8.8 per cent had some college training. Thirty per cent were high 


School graduates. 

The increase in number of co 
trained people tends to “professionalize” 
viously held by a person without college training 


llege graduates апа professionally 
many jobs A position pre- 
may be changed con- 
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siderably by the new, highly trained worker. For example, an employ- 
ment interviewer may be replaced by a person with professional train- 
ing. This new person, in effect. makes over the position and it becomes 
one in counseling. 

While the number of persons in each age group in the labor force 
is increasing, the proportions are not expected to change much except 
for the 25 to 44 group. These persons were born in the thirties when 
the birth rate was low. 

Paves! has shown changes in the composition of the labor force by 
age with projections to 1965— see Table I. 


TABLE І 
Per Cent of Total Labor Force 
Years of Age 1900 1950 1955 1960 1965 
65 and over 4 5 5 5 3 
45-64 21 29 31 33 33 
25-44 44 45 45 43 41 
14-24 31 21 19 19 21 


It must Бе remembered that these figures are for the labor force 
and not for the population. The proportion of older persons in the 


population will increase, but they will retire and not remain in the labor 
force. 


Occupational structure 


The labor force is changing its occupational structure. We аге 
shifting somewhat from a blue collar nation toward a white collar 
labor force. The great technological advances have created new de- 
mands for technicians, engineers, scientists, salesmen, teachers, clerks, 
and others while laboring jobs have decreased. The occupational status 
of the world of work is rising. So are rates of pay. We shall mention 
this aspect again in a later chapter when we discuss occupational 
classification. 

Figure 11 shows the trends for various work groups with projections 
for the future. These projections are, of course, estimates and they may 
turn out to be incorrect. A war, a depression, or some unforeseen new 
developments in technology may change the future considerably. For 
example, just before the Korean War in 1950, there was pessimism that 
engineers would have difficulty in finding jobs and that colleges should 
consider limiting enrollments. However, the conflict stimulated indus- 
trial activity and engineers became in very great demand, 


4] М. Paves “Age as a Factor in the Employment Process,” 


5 Employment 
Security Review, XXIV, Мо. 12 (1957), рр. 3-7. 
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Scherer? made an analysis and concluded that thus far projections 
of total labor force have been quite inaccurate. Although projections 
have been in the right direction, there has been a tendency before 1950 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE MAJOR FIELDS 
1910, 1955, AND PROJECTED 1975 
PERCENT OF TOTAL WORKERS ENGAGED IN EACH FIELD 


PERCENT 


300/7 a y я 300 
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Fig. 11. Trends for various work groups, with projections for the future. 
to underestimate population growth and also the proportion of the 
Population in the labor force. Projections since 1950 have been more 
accurate thus far. For example, the 1952 projection of the Bureau of 
the Census was quite close for 1955 and 1956 but somewhat of an 
Overestimation for 1957. 

In Figure 11 the loss in the proportion of persons employed on 
farms is quite dramatic. This reflects how developments in farm ma- 
chinery and crop and animal growing methods can increase productivity 
with less manpower. И is also noticed that clerical and sales and opera- 
tives account for very large increases between 1910 and 1955. It is 
also projected that these will remain the two largest groups in 1975. 
The increases in clerical and sales may be more pronounced in sales 
Since many clerical positions will be eliminated by the increased use 
of computational devices. 


5J, Scherer. "Labor Force: Concepts, Measurements, and Use of Data.” The 
dene of Business of the University ој Chicago, XXXI, No. 1 (1958). РР. 
8-61. 
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Stieber® has indicated that because of high turnover, shortages of 
clerical workers, and retraining practices of business firms, the effects of 
automation in office work will not raise immediate, serious problems, 
but the long run is more doubtful. As long as companies do not lay 
ой workers because of automation, the attitudes of workers to automa- 
tion will remain favorable. He Pointed out the great increase in non- 
production (white-collar) workers between 1947 and 1956. Also, 67 
рег cent of all clerical workers were women in 1956 as compared to 53 
per cent in 1940, 

Stieber presented a table showing the Percentage increase or de- 
crease of production and nonproduction workers by industry for 1947 
and 1956 (Table II). The net increase of white-collar workers was 
52 per cent and only 5 per cent for blue collar. 


TABLE II 
Industry Productive Nonproductive 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Food —9 +33 
Textiles —24 +7 
Steel +3 +37 
Chemicals + 6 +67 
Fabricated Metals +10 +48 


The number of craftsmen will increase due in рагі to the skilled 
workers required to set up and maintain the complex machinery that 


ficantly, particularly in the manufacturing of hard goods, such as auto- 
mobiles. 

One of the greatest demands in the professions 15 for teachers. With 
the increase in population, compulsory secondary school attendance, 
and the prestige of going to college, the educational Picture is one of the 
most promising for expansion. 


Other trends 


Another trend in the labor force that has been Occurring since at 
least 1870 has been the increased Proportion of women. In 1870 less 
than 15 per cent of workers were women; in 1958 it was 33. 

Certainly one of the trends in occupations is the minimizing of 
hard physical work. Laboring jobs are decreasing in numbers and ma- 
chines of all sorts replace lifting, pushing, and Pulling. Some workers 
complain that they miss physical exercise and ihat there js added ten- 
sion in the careful watching of the machine. 


6 J. Stieber, "Automation and the White-Collar Worker,’ 


" Personnel, XXXIV, 
No. 3 (1957), pp. 8-17. 
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Another trend is more desirable working conditions. Greater clean- 
liness, more comfortable temperatures, better lighting, and reduction in 
noise are illustrative. 


Wages 


Wages and salaries have increased greatly since 1939. It seems 
probable that increases will continue. Table III shows the median in- 
come for selected groups. И is noted that the income for women is 
much lower than that of men. Table IV shows the median income for 
white and nonwhite men and women. Contrasts here are indeed pro- 


nounced. 


TaBLE III 


WaGE OR SaLARY INCOME FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS: 1956 лмо 19397 


Year-round Full-time Workers 


Women Men 

Occupational Group 1956 1939 1956 1939 
Professional workers .. $3,650 $1,277 $5.847 $2.100 
Managers, officials, proprietors . 3,525 1.218 5.967 2.254 
Clerical. workers à 3.145 1.072 4,388 1.564 
Operatives 2,632 742 4.235 1.268 
Sales workers „o С . 2,090 745 5.005 1.451 
Service workers (except household) ... 1.950 607 3,521 1.019 
— 879 339 549 


Private-household workers . 


TABLE IV 


WaGE OR SALARY INCOME OF WHITE AND NONWHITE WOMEN AND MEN: 
1956 лмо 19397 


АП Workers 


Group and Year Women Men 


White: 
1956 $2,179 $4.260 
1939 676 1,112 
Nonwhite: 5 
1956 а 970 2.396 
1939 246 460 


Some wage ог salary plans are related to the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics Consumer Price Index. For example, there might be a one 
cent an hour adjustment for each half point of change in the index. 


7 Table ИТ and Table IV from U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of 
the Census. Current Population Reports. P-60 (Consumers Income). No. 27 
(April 1958). pp. 4-11. 
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The index was created during World War I and has served as a guide 
[0 wage stabilization. ever since. The Index 
determined “market basket” 
composition of the “basket” 
habits change and 


is based upon а pre- 
of consumer goods and services. The 
is revised from time to time as buying 
as new products or services come into wide use. 


How Workers Find Jobs 


The labor force in America has considerable mobility. People enter 
and leave the labor force and they change jobs, or employers and in- 
dustries within it. Women move in and out of the labor force more 
frequently than men and younger workers change jobs more frequently 
than older workers. In a study of six cities (Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, St. Paul and New Haven) Palmer’ reported an 
average of 2.6 jobs held per worker in the period 1940-1949. Laborers 
were highest (3.1) and professional and managerial workers lowest 
(2.4). Over half changed industry divisions and over a third of the 
men and a fourth of the women changed major occupational groups. 
Parnes? has noticed that job changes from one local labor market to 
another are much less frequent than changes from one Occupation Or 
industry to another. 

Younger workers chan 
time jobs are frequent wi 
first full-time job m 
tion. 


£e more frequently than older workers. Part- 
th younger workers while in school and the 
ау be temporary or entered without much considera- 


In terms of using occupational information 
to be desired. Workers, in the main, get their 


dence and do little comparing of alternatives 
between 50 and 85 per cent of manual 
through friends or relatives or direct application at the employer's gate. 
He also points out that not more than a tenth of workers find their jobs 
through public employment offices. Finding jobs via schools and col- 
leges is, of course, considerably less than 10 per cent—probably not 
over 2. This pattern seems to be of long standing. It would appear 
that if more job seekers used formal channels through Which reliable 
occupational information could be presented, both the Worker and the 
employer would benefit. In our country the use of forma] channels 
must be voluntary, however. The freedom of choice must be protected. 


jobs on fragmentary evi- 
. Parnes!0 estimates that 
workers learn about jobs 


8G. L. Palmer. Labor Mobility in Six Cities (New York: 
earch | гі, 1954), рр. 72. 106-108. 
A yes Research on Labor Mobility (New York: 5 
search Council, 1954). p. 76. 

10 Ор. си., р. 59. 


Social Science Re- 


оста! Science Re- 
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While a small percentage of workers uses formal channels, the 
total number is impressive and fully justifies the expense of preparing 
апа purchasing occupational information. 


Two Types of Opportunities 


Persons seeking to enter the labor force must, of course, find job 
Openings if they аге to become employed. Job openings occur from 
turnover in existing positions and from expansion in which new posi- 
lions are created. 

Some kinds of work are known for high turnover. Young persons 
have opportunities to enter high turnover occupations even though the 
actual number of the position remains relatively constant. All occupa- 
tions, of course, have turnover from quits, layoffs, and retirements. 
Occupations in which women are employed usually have higher turn- 
Over because many single women leave employment when they marry 
and married women leave to raise a family. 

The second type of opportunity occurs when new or additional 
Positions are created. A plant may expand its present operation, a new 
factory may be built and placed into operation, or a skilled or pro- 
fessional occupation may be growing in demand because of technologi- 
са! change or an increasing demand for a service. Often an occupation 
which is growing also has high turnover because workers shift from one 
establishment to another to take advantage of better pay, more desir- 
able working conditions, or an increase in job status. Fortunately, in 
the United States business and industry have been on a trend of ex- 
pansion for many years. Even with technological change, the total 
number of positions has continued to increase. If this increase keeps 
up, with the gain in the size of the labor force we should continue to 


have relatively full employment. 


Summary 


er we have introduced the world of work with a dis- 
cussion of population and the labor force. We observed continual in- 
crease in both population and the labor force. We also observed the 
fluctuation of employment and unemployment. It was noted that pro- 
jections for the coming years show increases in the numbers and 
proportions in most occupational groups except agriculture and labor- 
ers. These groups have been on a decline for years. Clerical, sales, and 
Operatives will continue to be the largest occupational group if estimates 


are correct. 


In this chapt 
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While national figures аге important, local information is also 
needed by counselors. In many sections such information is prepared 
by the employment service. 

Two sources of job openings were mentioned: one from turnover, 
and the other from expansion. 

The national and local situation in regard to employment provides 
а climate that often affects attitudes, stimulates restiveness in the com- 
munity, and may account, in part, for many otherwise inexplainable 
Occupational decisions. 

In the next chapter we shall look at the world of work in terms of 
less specific dimensions, namely, the social values of work. 


EXERCISES 


1. Review two or more publications which present future job opportunities 

for the same occupation or field of work. List the points of agreement 

and the points of disagreement. How would you present this information 

10 a person seeking advice? Repeat the process for several occupations. 

Visit the local State Public Employment Office and review the latest 

labor market reports. Prepare a summary. 

3. Write up a procedure that you would follow for determining the prob- 
able future occupational opportunities in a community for the next five 
years. Indicate the size of the community, the agencies you would have 
participate, and the ways in which the information would be used. 


> 
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I| — 
Occupational Values 


ће PICTURE OF THE WORLD of work in terms of employment and of 
estimates of future trends is a necessary one. We can see that the 
economy places limitations on occupational choice but it also provides 
Expansions of activities in that it creates new Opportunities in many 
fields. 

There is another limiting and also motivating force in our society 
that is reflected in values people hold regarding their work and the 
Work of others. These are not only important in speculating why people 
work in the first Place, but also why they make certain decisions and 
how they feel about the kind of work other People do. This information 
has relevance in Occupational choice and in job satisfaction, 


The Value Climate 


Every society has a value climate. It is а complex expression of 
what is good, worthwhile, and desirable; and likewise what is bad, 
undesirable, and not worthwhile. The pushes and Pulls of this environ- 
ment are powerful. Information about it is an important aid in under- 
standing events in the world of work. While individuals vary in their 
acceptance of social values, there are some values that seem to be 
widely accepted. These are summarized as follows: 

1. It is good to work. In America we have a relatively small leisure 
class. Even retired workers are urged to keep busy and useful, 
pulsory education invokes the pressure for work in students, Mors 
Weiss! reported that 80 per cent of men interviewed 


Com- 
e and 
In à national 


Р > eiss. "The Function and Meaning of Work г 
1N. C. Morse and В. S. Weiss E o ork and 
the p " American Sociological Review, XX. No. 2 (1955), BR. 195198: 
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sample said they would keep on working even though they had enough 
moncy to live comfortably without working. The most frequent reason 
given was to keep occupied and interested. Unskilled workers were 
lower in inclination to work—58 per cent as compared to 86 per cent 
for those in professional. managerial, and sales work. 

2. It is good to achieve, to accomplish, to get ahead. It is good to 
be promoted in school and in one's vocation. The school with the 
winning team is better than the loser. The industrial plant that wins the 
top safety award is best. The growing company is better than the de- 
clining one. Varieties of social and economic rewards exist to reinforce 
accomplishment and gains. 

Minor and Neel? found a significant positive relationship between 
achievement scores and the prestige rank of one's occupational prefer- 
ence. They also found subjects with moderate and very low achieve- 
ment scores to be more realistic in occupational preferences than those 
With very high achievement scores. However, there was no difference 
in rankings of occupations among those with various achievement 
Scores. The investigators used 50 male, white, adult subjects (Korean 
Veterans) and measured achievement by the method developed by Mc- 
Clelland.’ Twenty occupations were rated with at least one from each 
major division of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

Hoyt and Kennedy! found that career-oriented girls scored higher 
on achievement than did homemaking-oriented girls. They studied 100 
freshmen women at Kansas State College. The Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule was used as a measure of achievement. 

3. Satisfaction and happiness are good. The happy class session is 
better than an unhappy one. To be satisfied with one's career is good. 
The supervisor who has a satisfied work group is better than one whose 
group is dissatisfied. 

Job satisfaction is a complicated concept but a review by Herzberg 
et al. of various studies suggests that something over 13 per cent of 
Workers are dissatisfied if asked, "Are you satisfied?" However, if the 
question is “И you could do it over . - 27 the average percentage is 
about 54. The authors also point out that workers in higher level 
— 

. 2С. A. Minor and В. C. Neel, "The Relationship between Achievement Mo- 
tive and Occupational Preference." Journal of Counseling Psychology, У, No. 1 


(1958), pp. 39-43. 


5D. С. месјеђива, J. W: Atkinsom, C: A. Russell, ánd Е. І. Lowell, The 


Achievement Motive (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. Inc.. 1953). 
. *D. P. Hoyt and C. E. Kennedy. "Interest and Personality Correlates of 
Career-Motivated and Homemaking-Motivated College Women," Journal of 


Counseling Psychology, V, No. | (1958). pp. 44-49. 

5F. Herzberg, B. Mausner, В. О. Peterson. and Dora Е. Capwell. Job Atti- 
tudes: Review ој Research and Opinion (Pittsburgh: Psychological Service of 
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Occupations have greater job satisfaction than those in lower-level 
Occupations. 

It may be that persons in higher-level occupations have done more 
planning and preparation for their work and thus have made a more 
Systematic occupational choice. Also, they may be more likely to “рјау 
back" the social value that it is good to be satisfied in one's work. 

Brayfield, Wells, and Strate? studied the interrelationships among 
job satisfaction measures and general satisfaction. As some other 
studies have indicated, they found for men significant relationships be- 
tween job satisfaction and general satisfaction. However, for women 
the relationships were not significant. This suggests that satisfaction in 
one's job may be more important in total life for men than for women. 

4. Security is good. Evidence of this value is shown in the Social 
Security programs, pension and retirement plans of firms, group medi- 
cal and hospital plans, accident and disability insurance, and other 
safeguards. Security ranks consistently high as a value in job satisfac- 
tion with some increase among older workers. Even with college stu- 
dents Rosenberg? found that a secure future ranked second out of 10 
requirements for an ideal career; opportunity to use special skills and 
abilities ranked first. The rankings are shown in Table V. 

5. Newness. This seems to be a widely accepted value. The newer 
automobile is better than an older one. The new job, the new plant. 
the new office, the new process seem to be generally preferred. Centers 
and Cantril? in their survey found that 78 per cent of business, profes- 
sional, and white-collar workers indicated that new inventions and 
materials were a good thing. Approximately 65 per cent of manual 
workers held a similar opinion. Further evidence can be found in the 
advertising and sale of new products, new models, and innovations of 
existing products. 

6. Rapidity or speed. This is often expressed as an influential value. 
Тће faster production method is better, faster transportation and com- 
munications are better than slower ones. To get to work in 15 minutes 
is better than taking 20 minutes. The public approval of faster ways 
of doing things is shown in a great variety of activities from w 
dishes to high-speed computers. They likewise become statu 

7. Independence. This word has a variety of interpre 


ashing 
s symbols. 
tations in- 


6 A. Н. Вгаућеја, В. V. Wells, and М. W. Strate, “Inter-relationshi 
Measures of Job Satisfaction and General Satisfaction,” Journal ej applied 
Psychology, XLI, No. 4 (1957), рр. 201-205. 

“т М. Rosenberg, Occupations and Values (Glencoe, Ш.: The Free Press 
57). е : 
T ая Centers and Н. Cantril, "Income Satisfaction and Incom 


€ Aspi Н 
Journal of Abnormal апа Social Psychology, XLVI, No. 1 (1946) pirations, 


> Рр. 64-69. 
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cluding political freedom. In the world of work it usually means free- 
dom from too much supervision or burcaucratic controls. 


TABLE У 


RANKING OF “REQUIREMENTS FOR IDEAL Јов OR CAREER" 
ву 4.585 COLLEGE STUDENTS? 


Little or No 


“Consider to what extent 
Importance 


а job or career would 


have to satisfy each of Most Highly Medium Irrelevant, 
these requirements before Impor- Impor- Impor- or 
you could consider it tant tanto tance Distasteful 
IDEAL" (Hl) (H) (M) (L) 


"Provide an opportunity 
to use my special abil- 


ities or aptitudes" 27% 78% 20% 2% 
“Provide me with a chance 

to earn a good deal 

of money” 10 39 48 13 
“Permit me to be creative 

and original” 10 48 39) 13 
“Give me social status 

and prestige” 2 26 53 21 
“Give me an opportunity 

to work with people 

rather than things” 7 44 36 20 
“Enable me to look for- 

ward to a stable, 

secure future" 24 61 31 8 
"Leave me relatively free 

of supervision by others" 3 38 48 14 
“Give me a chance to 

exercise leadership" 4 32 53 15 
"Provide me 

with adventure" 1 16 40 44 
"Give me an opportunity to 

be helpful to others" 10 43 44 13 


9 Reprinted from М. Rosenberg. ор. Ct. Table І, p. 12. 


10 Students first ranked the values as highly important (H) and then ranked one of the 
values as most important (H1). Thus, all НІ are also counted ах H's, МІ students checked 
cach value either as high (H), medium (М). or low (1). in importance, Thus, Н. M. and I 
for each value equals the total sample, or 100 per cent. In addition. НІ for all values equals 


100 per cent. 

Reynolds and Shister, in their study of a medium-sized New 
England manufacturing community, found "independence and control" 
ranked relatively high as a reason for leaving a job. as a reason for 


dissatisfaction with present job, and as a reason for satisfaction with a 


present job. In this study independence and control on the job meant 


пр. G. Reynolds and J. Shister, Job Horizons (New York: Harper and 


Brothers, 1949), pp. 23-31. 
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primarily freedom from too close supervision. The results of this study 
are shown in Table VI. 


Physical characteristics of the job. which were most frequently 
mentioned, describe the job environment—clean, dirty, safe, or danger- 


TABLE VI 
Factors IN Јов SatisFaction!2 
Reasons Reasons for Reasons for 
for Leaving Dissatisfaction Satisfaction 
Previous Job with Present Joh with Present Job 
(%) (%) (%) 
Sample — Sample Sample Sample Sample Sample 
1 2 1 2 1 2 
Physical 
characteristics 
of the job 23 s3 13. 15 10 12 
Independence 
and control 16 11 24 25 21 14 
Wages: 
Standard of living 16 20 18 15 3 22 
Fairness of ў 
treatment 8 7 3 8 10 3 
Fairness of treat- 
ment (not in- 
volving wages) 13 11 17 15 8 10 
Job interest 8 9 12 13 8 12 
Relationships with 
fellow workers 1 1 2 0 13 7 
Steadiness ^ 
d of employment | 0 0 0 0 9 10 
"Fringe payments 
(vacations, hos- 
pitalization, 
group insurance, 
pensions, etc.) 0 0 0 0 5 6 
"Too old to томе“ 0 0 0 0 аў 5 
Satisfied with 3 
previous job but 
left to take 
better one 15 17 0 0 0 0 
Others 0 2 7 9 3 i 
Total 100 100 100 100 1 00 1 00 


12 Ibid., Table 1, p. 7. 
ous; physical plant conditions, such as cleanlines 
toilet facilities; and type of machinery modern 
or bad condition. This result suggests other valu 
and newness. р 

It is noted т Table VI that security as expressed in * 
employment" was low. However, when respondents we 


5, lighting, ventilation, 
ог Obsolete, апа good 
es, such аз cleanliness 


Steadiness of 
T€ asked to 
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choose between a wage increase or getting a guarantee of steady work, 
73 per cent indicated they preferred steady work. 

8. Status. To increase one's status is good in American society. The 
father urges the son to have a better job than his own. 

Members of occupations try to improve their lot. A newer profes- 
sion takes on the characteristics of older, more established professions. 
Standards for entrance are raised, codes of ethical practice are adopted. 
One of the best examples is in the field of psychology. The American 
Psychological Association has continued to raise its standards for 
membership. Іп 1947 the American Board of Examiners was estab- 
lished for awarding diplomate status to persons beyond the doctorate 
who pass special examinations. The teaching profession and school 
counseling are also examples of occupations where professional stand- 
ards have been developed over the years and professional societies 


have acted to reinforce this development. 
Dubin,!? after reviewing several studies, concluded that somewhere 


between a half and three-quarters of persons who shift jobs think they 
are improving themselves, and about a quarter change jobs because of 
family or other nonjob reasons. About a quarter of workers feel they 
have no control over their job destiny. 

9. Labor-management relations. Another value-charged dimension 
of our world of work is that of union-management relations. Conflicts, 
and particularly strikes. receive public attention and sometimes affect 
food supplies, transportation, and other activities of wide concern. Big 
unions and big employers air their differences to gain public support. 
People, of course. differ in their values and perceptions of unions and 
employers. In fact, research suggests that these values are established 
early. Haire and Morrison! studied the perceptions of youngsters 12 
to 17 years of age. Some projective materials were presented, such as 
pictures and adjective check lists. Children from lower socioeconomic 
groups tended to be much more strongly prolabor. Younger children 
tended to see the differences in terms of the personal characteristics of 
the antagonists. and the older children more in terms of issues. The 
older groups tended to be more prolabor than the younger. 


Other value aspects 


There are many other values one could name that appear to be a 
part of the social climate of American society. Some of these are 


ЗВ. Dubin. The World of Work: Industrial Society and Human Relations 
(Englewood Cliffs, М. J.: Prentice-Hall. Inc.. 1958). p- 276. 

14 M. Haire and Florence Morrison. "School Children's Perceptions of Labor 
ne Management,” Journal of Social Psychology, XLVI. No. 2 (1957). pp. 

9-197. 
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helpfulness, neatness. cleanliness, health, honest dealings, efficiency, 
Prestige, bigness. and freedom of choice. 

According to Ginsberg! the overriding aim of a worker is control 
over his job. More control, of course, carries much with it including 
a better Opportunity to secure increased wages, shorter hours, better 
working conditions, and other gains. 

Singer and Зете! studied the job values of students from the 
Los Angeles City Schools. Power, profit, and independence were rated 
higher by male students and interesting experience and social service 
higher by female students. Leadership, esteem, security, self-expression, 
and fame showed no significant sex differences. 

Sex differences in jobs held also reflect strong social forces in the 
United States. Women are found much more frequently in sales and 
clerical work than in Occupations of mechanical skill. Training for 
medicine and engineering are pretty much limited to men. This prac- 
tice seems to be in our culture rather than in sex differences in capacity. 
One has only to observe the customs in Russia where women are very 
Prominent in the Occupations that are almost taboo for women in the 
United States, , 

The National Manpower Council conducted a series of confer- 
ences with employers and found three categories of reasons for hiring 
ог not hiring women. The first was deep-rooted "traditions" concerning 
"men's jobs" and "women's jobs." The Second was the characteristics 
and abilities of women. It is frequently said that women have greater 
dexterity but they are more apt to be absent. The third reason was 
related to costs. Women can be hired at lower rates. On the other hand. 
women require special accommodations, such as locker rooms, that arc 
expensive. 

One attitude survey!* of male executives indicated that women ар- 
pear to have a disadvantage in executive positions т industry. The 
principal reasons given were that other executives feel restrained in 
dealing with women, that employees resent Working for women, and 
that family and personal interests usually interfere, Most acceptance 
of women appeared to be in personnel work and to a lesser extent in 
public relations and advertising. Twenty-seven Per cent of the respond- 
ents indicated that few women аге temperamentally fitted for manage- 
ment posts. 


5 Eli Ginsberg, Human Resources: The Wealth of a Nation (ew York 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1958), 1 І : 
165. L. Singer and B. Stefflre, "Sex Differences in Job Values and Desires," 
Personnel апа Guidance Journal, ХХХІІ, Мо. 8 (1954), PP. 483-49]. 5, 
17 National Manpower eee Womanpower (New York: Columbia Uni. 
ersi 25 957), . 88-98. 
ts fuerim Methods? ХИ, No. 3 (1957), pp. 14-18. 
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Нутап! has reported the results of public opinion surveys which 
indicate class differences in values. Lower classes place less value than 
higher classes on college education and occupational level. There are. 
however, deviations within classes suggesting individual differences in 
values. 

One problem in occupational choice is the very bright lower class 
youngster who does not aspire for higher education. Some scholarship 
programs place emphasis on finding bright youngsters who would not 
ordinarily think of entering professional occupations. 

Values in the work situation are very difficult to obtain. First, there 
are the conditions at the time a study is made. For example, if jobs 
are scarce, perhaps security will receive a higher rating than in good 
times. If wages have just been increased, this item may drop to a lower 
rating. 

A. second difficulty is the methodology. There are open interviews, 
structured interviews, and questionnaires. So much depends on what 
is asked for and how. 

A third difficulty is that studies usually get answers to a few 
questions. These are fragmentary information and omit the whole. For 
example, to say that one values security higher than wages involves a lot 
of qualifications and conditions that one is not allowed to explain. 

Myers and Shultz,” in their study of a labor market in which there 
was a partial mill shutdown, state that no one fixed order of job factors 
holds, but the importance given to any one factor depends on the total 
situation in which the worker finds himself at a given time. If a worker 
is enjoying good wages, he may be more concerned with the degree of 
independence and control in his job. И he is laid off a high-paying 
job, he is likely to be concerned with steady, well-paid employment. 
If he is having trouble with his boss, human relations may be ranked 


in high importance. 
In the light of these difficulties. it is no wonder that the results of 


studies vary. 

Lerner?! has looked at American values in his extensive analysis of 
American civilization. He notes that the Puritan virtues—work, pride 
of craftsmanship, thrift, and achievement—are inevitably contaminated 
by those of money, materialism, and success. Moncey is a powerful force, 


19 Н. Н. Hyman, "The Value Systems of Different Classes: A Social Psycho- 
logical Contribution to the Analysis of Str ation.” in Class, Status and Power, 
ed. В. Bendix and S. M. Lipset (Glencoe. Il.: The Free Press. 1933). pp. 
426-442. 

20 С. A, Myers and С. B. Shultz. The Dynamics of а Labor Market (Engle- 


wood Cliffs, М. J.: Prentice-Hall. Inc.. 1951). pp- 132-133. : 
21 Max Lerner. America as а Civilization (New York: Simon and Schuster. 


Inc., 1957). pp. 688-693. 
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but he feels that there is some indication—for example, in recent novels 
—that money is being questioned as a decisive goal. Other values may 
count more, but Americans feel that to achieve them is difficult without 
money, Lerner states. He seems to feel that happiness is суеп more 
fundamental than freedom or power as an over-all American value. 


Prestige Rating of Occupations 


One dimension of the social climate in which research has been 
done concerns the popular ranking of occupations as to their general 
standing in society. It may be assumed that a high standing is good in 
American society. 

It is well known that occupations differ greatly in prestige and that 
young persons tend to prefer occupations with the higher prestige 
ratings. 

^ number of studies have been made to discover these rankings. 
The most extensive study was reported by two sociologists, North and 
Нац? The data on 90 occupations were gathered through personal 
interviews with a representative sample of 2,920 people. Each occupa- 
tion was rated according to its "general standing," using a five-point 
scale as follows: 

Excellent 

Good 

Average 

Somewhat below average 

Poor 

Don't know 

In tabulating the results, "Excellent" received a score of 100, 
"Good," 80, "Average," 60, "Somewhat below average," 40, and 
"Poor," 20. The average scores ranged from 96 to 33. 

The survey showed Occupations that had a considerable degree of 
responsibility for the public's welfare or that required considerable 
specialized training rated very high. U.S. Supreme Court Justice, 
Physician, State Governor, College Professor, and Scientist were among 
the top ten. Garbage Collector, Street Sweeper, and Shoe Shiner were 
lowest. 

Because of the implications of Prestige ratings for counseling, the 
90 occupations are shown in rank order in Table VII. It is interesting 
to note that Chemist, Nuclear Physicist, Psychologist, Sociologist. 


22 Survey conducted by the National Opinion Research Center, March 1-15. 
1947. under the joint sponsorship of the President's Scientific Research Board. 
the College Study in Intergroup Relations (Wayne University) and the Graduate 
School of Ohio State University. Reported in NORC Survey Мо. 244. 
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Biologist, and Economist all rated lower than College Professor, Scien- 
tist, or Government Scientist. 

It was found that the average layman was quite consistent in the 
ratings, but that all occupational classes rated their own and related 
occupations higher than did other groups. 

The reasons given most often for rating a job "Excellent" were high 
pay, service to humanity, much preparation required for entrance, and 
high social prestige. 

The “don’t know" response ranged from less than one per cent to 
51 per cent for nuclear physicist. 

Adams? has reported that the average occupational prestige of 
gainfully employed persons in the United States rose in ierms of the 
North-Hatt Scale from 59.5 to 63.0 between 1910 and 1950. He points 
out that much of it has occurred through a reduction in the proportion 
of unskilled workers. 

Inkeles and Rossi?! compared prestige ratings of occupations in six 
nations: U.S.S.R.. Japan, Great Britain, New Zealand, the United 
States, and Germany. A high agreement was found. The average corre- 
lations for each nation with the other nations were as follows: U.S.S.R. 
.84, Japan, .89, Great Britain .93, New Zealand .93, United States .94, 
and Germany .94. Highest agreement was among the professions. A 
doctor or physician, for example, was rated highest in each nation 
except Germany where it was second out of 35 occupations. In Ger- 
many, university professor ranked first. Most disagreement was in 
agriculture and service which appears to reflect differences in degree 
of industrialization among the countries and, of course, differences in 
their respective cultural systems. 

Tiryakin?* asked Filipino respondents to rank 30 occupations. The 
average correlation was .94. The top ten occupations were physician. 
congressman, lawyer, engineer, university professor, priest, manager of 
a business company, officer in the armed forces, intermediate school 


teacher, and professional artist. 
Rose апа ан suggest that athough there are striking similarities 


235. Adams, “Fact and Myth in Social Class Theory.” Ohio Journal of Sci- 
ence, LI, No. 6 (1951). pp. 313-319. 

ЗА. Inkeles and Р. Н. Rossi. “National Comparisons of Occupational 
Prestige.” American Journal of Sociology. LXI. Мо. 4 (1956). pp. 329-339. 

235E, А. Tiryakin, "The Prestige Evaluation of Occupations in ап Underde- 
veloped Country: The Philippines." American Journal of Sociology, ХИ. No. 
4 (1958), рр. 390-399. 

26 A. W. Rose and Mildred C. Wall, "Social Factors in Prestige Ranking of 
Occupations," Personnel and Guidance Journal. XXXV. No. 7 (1957). pp. 420- 
423. 
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Тлвіе VII 


Моктн-Натт SCALE 


Occupations Ranked According to Prestige? 
(based on 2.920 interviews) 


Occupational Title Average Score Rank 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice А 96 1 
Physician 93 2.5 
State Governor 93 2.5 
Cabinet member in the federal government 92 4.5 
Diplomat in the U. S. Foreign Service = 92 4.5 
Mayor of a large city 90 6 
College professor 89 8 
Scientist 89 8 
United States Representative in Congress 89 8 
Banker 88 10.5 
Government scientist 88 10.5 
County judge 87 13 
Head of a department in a state government 87 13 
Minister 87 13 
Architect 86 18 
Chemist 86 18 
Dentist 86 18 
Lawyer 86 18 
Member of the board of directors of a large corporation 86 18 
Nuclear physicist 86 18 
Priest 86 18 
Psychologist 85 22 
Civil engineer 84 23 
Airline pilot 83 
Artist who paints pictures that are exhibited in galleries 83 
Owner of factory that employs about 100 people 82 
Sociologist 82 
Accountant for a large business 81 
Biologist 81 
Musician in a symphony orchestra 81 2 
Author of novels 80 31.3 
Captain in the regular army 80 31:3 
Building contractor 79 34 
Economist 79 34 
Instructor in the public schools 79 34 
Public school teacher 78 36 
County Agricultural Agent 77 37.5 
Railroad engineer 77 37.5 


Farm owner and operator 


Official of an international labor union 75 40.5 
Radio announcer 75 40.5 
Newspaper columnist 74 42.5 
Owner-operator of а printing shop 7 42.5 


27 Reproduced by. permission of Cecil ©. North The Ohio State 


University and Paul К. 
Нан. Northwestern University 


Over-all Average Score 
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TABLE УП (Continued) 

Occupational Title Average Score Rank 
Electrician 73 45 
Trained machinist 73 45 
Welfare worker for a city government 73 45 
Undertaker 72 47 
Reporter on a daily newspaper 71 48 
Manager of a small store in a city 69 49 
Bookkeeper 68 51.5 
Insurance agent 68 51.5 
Tenant farmer—one who owns livestock and machinery and 

manages the farm 68 515 
Traveling salesman for а wholesale concern 68 51.5 
Playground director 67 55 
Policeman 67 55 
Railroad conductor 67 35 
Mail carrier 66 57 
Carpenter 65 58 
Automobile repairman 63 59.5 
Plumber 63 5915 
Garage mechanic 62 62 
Local official of a labor union . 62 62 
Owner-operator of lunch stand 62 62 й 
Corporal in the regular army 60 64.5 
Machine operator in a factory 60 64.5 
Barber 59 66 
Clerk in a store 58 68 
Fisherman who owns his own boat 58 68 
Streetcar motorman 58 68 
Milk route man 54 7! 
Restaurant cook 54 71 
Truck driver 54 71 
Lumberjack 53 73 
Filling station attendant 52 74.5 
Singer in a night club 52 74.5 
Farm hand 50 76 
Coal miner 49 77.5 
Taxi driver 49 715 
Railroad section hand 48 79.5 
Restaurant waiter 48 79.5 
Dock worker 47 81.5 
Night watchman 47 81.5 
Clothes presser in a laundry 46 83 
Soda fountain clerk 45 84 
Bartender 44 85.5 
Janitor 44 85.5 
Share cropper—one who owns no livestock or equipment and 

does not manage farm 40 87 
Garbage collector 35 88 
Street sweeper 34 89 
Shoe shiner 33 90 

69.8 
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among peoples in rating occupations, the reasons for rating may vary 
among subgroups in society. They had 68 junior and senior high school 
Negro students rank 15 selected occupations for prestige. Fifty-six per 
cent ranked physician first and 89.7 per cent ranked it either first, sec- 
ond. or third. The respondents' reasons were out of concern for sick- 
ness and problems of health, such as “ће helps many people to live." 
This contrasts with studies of white students that suggest an aspiration 
for the occupation or having a family friend who is a physician. 

The respondents rated nurse high because of two reasons: the first 
being the nurse's close association with the doctor and the assistance 
she gives him; and the second cleanliness, such as "beautiful, clean 
uniforms." 

James? had a selected sample of 296 respondents from Columbus, 
Ohio, rate 99 occupational titles. They indicated how strongly they 
felt that the occupation was a profession. Highest rankings werc asso- 
ciated with the "classical faculties" such as law, medicine, and the- 
ology; middle range was scientific titles; and the lower ranks were 
among fine arts, management, and selling. Persons in lower occupa- 
tions tended to rank the occupations higher than did respondents from 
occupations with more prestige. 

Tuckman?? had 15 occupations ranked for social status under three 
conditions: job title only, job title and description, and description 
alone. High over-all agreement was shown (correlations .97, .94, .97). 
However, when the mean rankings were compared, several significant 
shifts occurred. For example, when the job description was added to the 
title, or the job description was used alone, professional musician and 
designer lost significantly and typist stenographer gained. The most 
interesting result was the increase in variability of ratings when the 
description was added. Apparently, the addition of the description dis- 
turbed the anchor point of the rater. This was particularly true when 
ratings by title alone were compared with title plus description. 

Jaffe and Carleton?" have reported an inverse relationship between 
the status of occupations and the average length of work life. This 
ranges from 40 years for professional and technical workers to 52 years 
for service workers. The lower status workers enter the occupation 
earlier and retire later than higher occupations which require more 
preparation for entrance. 


28 W. E. James, "Differential Acceptance of Occupations as Professions" 
(doctoral dissertation, unpublished, The Ohio State University, 1957). 

29]. Tuckman, “Rigidity of Social Status Rankings of Occupations," Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, XXXVI, Мо. 8 (1958), pp. 534-537. 

30 А. J. Jaffe and В. О. Carleton, Occupational Mobility in the United States, 
1930-1960 (New York: King's Crown Press, 1954), pp. 49-50. 
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Industries as well as occupations have been rated for prestige. Two 
studies are reported in the next chapter, pages 75-78. 

Just how much the pushes and pulls of the value climate of society 
affect decisions we do not know. There is ample evidence that youth 
tend to hope for higher level occupations than they enter. 

Stephenson?! found that ninth grade students were more realistic 
in their occupational plans than in their occupational aspirations. How- 
ever, compared with the distribution of the work force, the plans were 
still out of line. For example, 64 per cent aspired to enter professional 
and semiprofessional occupations, and 33 per cent planned to enter this 
field, in which 7 per cent are employed (according to Edwards’ classi- 
fication; see page 143). The results are shown in Table VIII. 


TaBLE УШ 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS 
PLANNING AND ASPIRING TO ENTER OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
COMPARED WITH NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 


1 П II IV V VI 


National employment 7 20 18 12 21 24 
Student plans (N — 833) 33 7 39 11 10 2 
Student aspirations (М = 851) 64 9 14 8 5 0 


Personal Values and Reality 


The individual person from his education and experience in a 
value charged society develops a personal value pattern of what is 
more worthwhile and less worthwhile to him. If he is mature, he has 
a reasonable evaluation of his own capabilities and limitations. Infor- 
mation about a particular industry or occupation is thus reacted to 
within his personal value framework. Incomplete or incorrect informa- 
tion about himself or about occupations under consideration can result 
in value judgments that lack reality and may be later regretted. Reality 
also means that occupations that may appeal to him highly are out of 
reach because of lack of opportunities or because of his personal limita- 
tion in education, aptitude, or social skills. He may place high value on 
living in his home community with his friends and relatives. They sup- 
ply him with a sense of personal security and satisfaction. However, the 
Occupation that meets his striving to get ahead economically is not 
available locally and he must leave his community to achieve it. Here 


we have conflict of value situation. 
Counseling can be helpful in bringing to the surface the client's own 


“Realism of Vocational Choice: A Critique and an 


3! R, M. Stephenson. 
Journal, ХХХУ. No. 8 (1957), pp. 482-488. 


Example," Personnel and Guidance 
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picture of his principal values and seeing them in the light of his 
strengths and limitations. 

Vocational choice, when looked upon from a value framework, has 
many interesting possibilities for the application of information theory 
and decision-making models. Someday. perhaps, the electronic com- 
puter will play an important role as an aid in vocational choice situa- 
tions. Ziller”? has proposed that vocational choice is a decision-making 
situation in which risk plays an important role. The realities of the 
world of work can then be considered as eliminating cach field until 
only a few occupations remain. 


Summary 


А point of view has been presented that the values in our society 
have significance in understanding the world of work. Some of the 
values are expressed in studies of work satisfaction and occupational 
prestige. It is believed that this climate of values is influential in occu- 
pational decisions. Likewise, the individual, knowing his personal 
values, has greater probability of making occupational decisions that 
he will not later regret. 

We shall next review industries and establishments which represent 
the work places of the labor force. 


EXERCISES 


List the principal values that have been significant in your choosing 
(or drifting into) your present occupation. 

Observe the appeals in several advertisements and indicate what values 
they reflect. Use advertisements by employers for workers, if available. 
Interview several persons asking each one to name three or four occu- 
pations they rank highest in prestige. Next have each person give his 
specific reasons for the rank accorded each occupation. List the values 
that were used. Repeat by having lowest occupations named. 


N 
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IV— 


The Work Place— 


Industries and Establishments 


Piore WORK IN INDUSTRIES, and more particularly in plants and es- 
tablishments within industries in the community. These are factories. 
offices, stores, banks, educational institutions, research laboratories. 
and the like. Some work outside the walls of the establishment—travel- 
ing salesmen, truck drivers, tax collectors, policemen, telephone instal- 
lers, but these persons are attached to a firm or agency and are thus 
а part of it. 

An interesting observation is to look at employment by industry. 
Table IX shows work experience by industry group for 1950 and 1957. 
It is noted that the largest proportion of our population is employed in 
manufacturing and the second largest proportion is in service indus- 
tries. These together account for ne 


arly half of all employed persons. 
An est 


ablishment is a single physical location where services ог 
industrial operations are performed. A smaller company or a business 
firm may be only one establishment, A larger organization may consist 
of many establishments. Thus. a local assembly plant of an automobile 
company is called an establishment, but the company itself is called a 
firm. An independent local retail store is both an establishment and à 
firm. 

Industries are really groups of establishments. Thus, a firm may 
have establishments in more than one industry group. For example, an 
oil company refinery is in a manufacturing industry while its local 
service stations are in a non-manufacturing group. 

In 1939, according to the U. S. Department of Commerce! there 


1 "The Business Population.” Survey of Current Business, ХХХ. No. 2 (1950). 
pp. 31-32. 
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were 3,305,600 firms in the United States. During World War II the 
number dropped about eight per cent, but in 1948, a postwar year, the 
number rose to nearly 4,000,000, an increase of over 18 per cent from 
1943. Contract construction firms showed the greatest increase (102 
per cent), reflecting the postwar building boom. Small firms of fewer 
than four employees make up about 80 per cent of the total number 
of firms in the United States. 

It is interesting to note the percentage distribution of firms accord- 
ing to industry group. As one might expect, retail trade is the largest. 
Services follow. In 1954 there were over 4,000,000 firms. The percent- 
ages were as shown.’ 


Industry Group Per Cent of Firms 
Retail trade 44.5 
Services 18.2 
Finance, insurance and real estate 8.1 
Manufacturing 7:5 
Transportation. communications and 

public utilities 4.5 
Contract construction 10.5 
Wholesale trade 6.8 
Mining 9 


Business and industrial concerns all have a survival problem in à 
competitive society. In 1956,! for example, there were 12,686 failures 
which represented about a half of one per cent of total firms. Over 
half the failures were in retail trade. Only 19 per cent of firms in 1954 
had been in existence 10 years or more. Retail trade was least stable 
with only 16 per cent surviving for 10 years or more. On the other 
hand, wholesale trade was the most stable with 31 per cent. 

There are many uses for information about industries, firms, and 
establishments. 

Persons entering the labor force from school or college often have 
preferences that are primarily in terms of industry, firm, or establish- 
ment rather than occupation. A person may want to enter government 
service, the armed forces, or the airplane industry. Another may wish 
to work for a specific firm with the type of job being of little im- 
portance. Someone else may want a particular establishment because 
it is close to home and has good parking facilities, or because he has 


3 Source: Department of Commerce. 

4 U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1957 (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1957), 
Table 610, p. 497. 
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friends who work there. Perhaps the establishment has a good reputa- 
tion in the community, or it has air conditioned offices, or an excellent 
bowling team. Likewise, employees build up attitudes toward and at- 
tachments to an establishment or firm. For older workers it may be the 
pride of long service, or a sizeable investment in a pension plan. Newer 
employees may become career oriented within a firm and look forward 
to promotion through quite a variety of jobs. 

Coverage under social security for old-age pensions and for un- 
employment compensation is designated by industry. For example. in 
some states a stenographer working in the oflice of an educational 
institution is not covered by federal social security while a person 
performing similar duties across the street in a real estate sales office 
is fully covered. Such information is often important to job seekers in 
choosing a place to work. 

Wasserman and Mason? in proposing a method to students for 
finding a position emphasize the consideration of industry. In regard to 
the New England region they mention three classes: those industries 
that are well established. and will remain; those that are finding it 
necessary to move; and those that are moving into the area. Industries 
are then grouped under these headings. Within the industries com- 
panies are considered. They recommended middle sized firms (250 to 
1,500 employees), since the smaller ones appeared to offer fewer oppor- 
tunities and the larger firms were more apt to be “impersonal” as 
compared with the independent middle size companies. They also were 
wary of family owned or dominated firms where nepotism might bar 
advancement. 

Big unions, such as the United Steel Workers of America and the 
United Automobile Workers of America, have industrial orientations. 
There are also many smaller unions, including independents, that are 
limited to an industry and even to a firm or establishment. Membership 
in such a union may be a factor with a worker and his family having 
ап occupational outlook in terms of one firm or one industry. Likewise, 
there are supplementary unemployment benefits and pensions plans that 
are attractive to many persons. 

Government statistics оп employment, wages, production, sales, 
and other industry characteristics are important indicators of trends. 
Some industries are much more prosperous than others. some more 
subject to automation, or are under greater regulation than others. 


For example, banks and other financial firms are subject to many legal 
Я 


5 P. Wasserman and Н. W. Е. Mason. "A Proposed Method for Finding a 

Position: Information Sources for Occupational Guidance by Geographic Are 
ў 5 я ҮҮ & TI 
Personnel and Guidance Journal. XXXVI. No. 6 (1958). pp. 408-412. 
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restrictions. Minimum wage laws apply to specific industries and not 
others. Industries engaged in interstate commerce come under federal 
regulation. 


Labor Laws 


Industrial classifications are frequently specified in labor laws. For 
example, in the State of California it is specified that women may not 
work over eight hours per day, forty-eight hours per week in any 
"manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile establishment or industry, 
laundry, hotel, public lodging or apartment house, hospital, barber 
shop, place of amusement, restaurant, telephone or telegraph establish- 
ment or office, office building elevators, and express or transportation 
company." This does not apply. however, to graduate nurses in hospi- 
tals, and in the harvesting, airing, canning, or drying of perishable 
fruits, vegetables, or fish in season. 

In the State of New York a classification of ten specified industries 
is listed with the legal hours of work indicated such as: 


Telegraph or messenger service: (2) males under twenty-one years 
of age may not be employed delivering messages between 10:00 P.M. 
and 5:00 A.M. (b) no female over twenty-one may be so employed 
more than six days or forty-eight hours per week, or between 10:00 
P.M. and 7:00 A.M. 


In community surveys, the establishment is often the key to deter- 
mining the occupational picture. A great deal of the information must 
be supplied by the establishments. Establishments should be grouped 
Systematically so that the community data can be understood and 
interpreted. 


Standard Industrial Classification 


The Federal government has developed and published a classifica- 
tion of industries. It is called the Standard. Industrial Classification 
Manual. The manual defines an establishment as “ап economic unit 
which produces goods or services—for example, a farm, a mine, a fac- 
tory, a store. In most instances, the establishment is at a single physical 


5 Published by Division of Statistical Standards. Bureau of the Budget, Wash- 
ington 25. D. C., 1957. For sale by Superintendent of Documents. Also see 
Vladimir Kolesnikoff, "Standard Classification of Industries in the United States. 
Journal of the American Statistical. Association, XXXV. No. 209 (1940), рр. 
65-73. 
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location and engaged in only one, or predominately one, type of econ- 
omic activity for which an industry code is applicable." 

Although the manual was developed to aid in securing uniformity 
and comparability in the presentation of statistical data, it also pro- 
vides information showing the scope of industry in this country. 
Furthermore, it provides a standard terminology that can be used 
whenever one uses industrial titles. The titles of industries can have 
varied meanings to persons as do those of undefined occupations. 

The Standard Industrial Classification is made up of 9 major divi- 
sions and 79 major groups. They are as follows: 


Division A. Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries: 
01. Commercial farms 
07. Agricultural services and hunting and trapping 
08. Forestry 
09. Fisheries 


Division B. Mining: 
10. Metal mining 
11. Anthracite mining 
12. Bituminous coal and lignite mining 
13. Crude petroleum and natural gas 
14. Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic minerals, except fuels 


Division C. Contract Construction: 
15. Building construction— general contractors 
16. Construction other than building construction—general contractors 
17. Construction—special trade contractors 


Division D. Manufacturing: 

19. Ordnance and accessories 

20. Food and kindred products 

21. Tobacco manufactures 

22. Textile mill products 

23. Apparel and other finished products made from fabrics and 

similar materials 

24. Lumber and wood products (except furniture) 

25. Furniture and fixtures 

26. Paper and allied products 

27. Printing, publishing. and allied industries 

28. Chemicals and allied products 

29, Products of petroleum and coal 

30. Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products 

31. Leather and leather products 

32. Stone, clay. and glass products 

33. Primary metal industries 

34. Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and 

transportation equipment) 
35. Machinery (except electrical) | 
36. Electrical machinery. equipment, and supplies 
37. Transportation equipment 
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Professional, scientific. and controlling instruments; photographic 
and optical goods: watches and clocks 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


Division E. Transportation, communication, and other public utilities: 


40. 


47. 
48. 
49. 


Railroads 

Local and interurban railways and bus lines 
Motor freight transportation and warehousing 
Highway transportation. not elsewhere classified 
Water transportation 

Transportation by air 

Pipe line transportation 

Transportation services 

Communications 

Electric. gas, and sanitary services 


Division F. Wholesale and retail trade: 
50. 


59. 


Wholesale trade 

Retail trade— building materials, hardware. and farm equipment 
Retail trade—general merchandising 

Retail trade—food 

Automotive dealers and gasoline service stations 

Retail trade—apparel and accessories 

Retail trade—furniture, home furnishings, and equipment 
Retail trade—eating and drinking places 

Retail trade—miscellaneous retail stores 


Division G. Finance, insurance, and real estate: 


60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 


Banking 

Credit agencies other than banks 

Security and commodity brokers, dealers, exchanges, and services 
Insurance carriers 

Insurance agents, brokers. and service 

Real estate 

Combinations of real estate, insurance, loans, law offices 

Holding and other investment companies 


Division H. Services: 


70. 
72. 
73; 
diio 
76. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
8l. 
82, 
84. 
86. 
88. 
89. 


Hotels, rooming houses. camps, and other lodging places 
Personal services 

Miscellaneous business services 

Automobile repair, automobile services, and garages 
Miscellaneous repair services 

Motion pictures 

Amusement and recreation services, except motion pictures 
Medical and other health services 

Legal services 

Educational services 

Museums, art galleries, botanical and zoological gardens 
Nonprofit membership organizations 

Private households 

Miscellaneous services 
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Division I. Government: 
91. Federal government 
92. State government 
93. Local government 
94. International government 


Division J. Nonclassifiable establishments: 
99. Nonclassifiable establishments 


The 79 major groups just listed are subdivided into approximately 
500 groups of closely related industries, and these are further sub- 
divided into over 1,500 industries. Thus, in terms of the Standard 
Industrial Classification there are about 1.500 industries. each of which 
is defined, just as occupations are defined in the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles. There are also definitions for the major groups. Figure 
12 shows a page on which are listed the breakdowns under major 
group 70— Hotels, Rooming Houses, Camps. and Other Lodging 
Places. It is noted that the group is defined and that there are 4 sub- 
groups and 7 industries. 


Other Industrial Classifications 


The Dictionary of Occupational Titles has about 200 industrial 
designations which arc affixed to the occupational titles to aid in iden- 
tifying the occupation. The designations are defined and lists of occupa- 
tional titles peculiar to that industry are listed in Volume И. pages 507- 
737. This grouping is generally broader than the 1,500 breakdowns in 
the Standard Industrial Classification. Such a fine breakdown of indus- 
tries is not necessary for purposes of defining occupations. In fact, а 
finer one would require the listing of a number of industries after many 
of the titles which would be impractical in the Dictionary. The indus- 
trial designations in the Dictionary do provide a breakdown. however, 
that is useful in noting the occupations peculiar to certain. industrial 
groupings. 

The Census Classification also has ; 1 
is used т conjunction with its occupational classification. There are 
145 of these groups—all condensed from the Standard. Industrial 
Classification. There are 13 major industrial groups which in turn are 
broken down into the 145 groups. (See Appendix B, page 341) 

From a classification point of view it is unfortunate that the Census 
Uses only one major group for manufacturing. although sub-headings 
àre provided to show the phases of manufacturing such as food and 
kindred products, tobacco products, textile-mill products, and paper 


апа allied products. 


a grouping of industries which 


Мајог 


Group 70.—HOTELS, ROOMING HOUSES, CAMPS, AND OTHER 
LODGING PLACES 


THE MAJOR GROUP AS A WHOLE 


This major group includes commercial establishments and institutions engaged 
in furnishing lodging and meals, and camping space ац camping facilities, on a fee 


basis. 


Group Industry 
No. No. 


701 


7011 


7012 


702 
7021 


703 
7031 


7032 


704 


7041 


7042 


106 


HOTELS 

Commercial establishments known to the public as hotels primarily 
engaged in providing lodging, or lodging and meals, for the general public. 
Hotels operated by membership organizations and open to the general 
public are included In this industry. Apartment hotels are classified in 
Industry 6513 ; rooming and boarding houses in Industry 7021; auto courts, 
tourist camps, motels, and cabin camps in Industry 7031; and sporting 
camps and recreational camps in Industry 7032. 


Year round hotels 
Hotels which normally are In operation at least nine months of the year. 


Seasonal hotels 


Hotels which normally are In operation less than nine months of the 
year. 


ROOMING AND BOARDING HOUSES 


Rooming and boarding houses 


Establishments renting rooms, with or without board, on а fee basis to 


permanent or transient guests. This industry also includes “tourist 
homes." 


CAMPS 


Auto courts, tourlst camps, cabin camps, ond trailer parks. 

Auto courts, tourist camps, and cabin camps which rent furnished cabins 
to tourists, and trailer parks which rent trailer space to tourists and pro- 
vide utilities such as water and electricity. Private residences, commonly 


known as “tourist homes," which furnish lodging to motorists are classified 
in Industry 7021. 


Sporting camps and recreational camps 


Commercially operated sporting and recreational camps, such as boys’ 
and girls’ camps, fishing and hunting camps, and dude ranches. 


ORGANIZATION HOTELS. AND LODGING HOUSES, ON MEMBERSHIP BASIS 
Lodging houses and hotels operated by membership organizations for 

the benefit of their constituents, and not open to the general public. Com- 

mercial hotels operated by such organizations are classified in Group 701. 


Fraternity and sorority residential houses 


Rooming and boarding houses operated by fraternities and sororities for 
the benefit of members. 


Organization hotels and lodging houses, except fraternity and sorority houses 

Hotels and lodging houses of membership organizations operated inde- 
pendently from the general activities of such organizations and primarily 
for the benefit of members. Hotels operated by these organizations and 
open to the general public are classified in Group 701. 


Fig. 12. Example of Standard Industrial Classification and definitions. 
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If one is collecting industrial data which he plans to relate or use 
in connection with Census figures, it is well, other things being equal, 
to use the Census industry classification. One disadvantage is that the 


TaBLE X 


EMPLOYED TEEN-AGERS 14 то 19 YEARS OLD, ву MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUP 
AND SEX: JuLy 19577 


14 to 17 Years 18 and 19 Years 


Industry Group | F | Fi 
Total || Male | male | Total | Male | male 


Number employed thousands | 3.772 | 2.443 | 1.329 | 2.560 || 1,395 | 1,165 


Per cent | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Agriculture 27.8 33.4 17.6 12.8 18.6 5.8 
Manufacturing* 8.4 99 | 57] 22.0 || 25.0 18.5 
Wholesale and retail trade 28.6 28.4 29.0 24.6 | 24.0 25.4 
Service 28.7 || 20.4 44.0 25.4 || 14.6 38.4 
Private household 14.1 || 7.4 26.3 3,1. || 0.6 | 3.9 
Other personal " 3.8 || 3.0 5.4 3.6 || 2:9, 5.2. 
Other service 10.8 | 10.0 12.3 19.8 || 11.8 29.4 

Other industries 6.5 8.0 3:8: | 152 17.8 11.9 
* Includes newspaper carriers for newspaper publishing companies. 


ТО. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports P-50 (Labor Force), No. 83 
(April 1958). p. 4. 
industry titles are not defined as are those in the Standard Industrial 
Classification. 

The Census in its Current Population Reports on the labor force 
condenses its industrial classification into seven groups or less. For 
example, Table X shows employed teen-agers by major industry group 
and sex for July, 1957. It is noted that employment in agriculture is 
very high compared with the general average for all age groups for 


the year. 


Essential Activities 


One classification of industries which received very wide attention 
during World War II was the List of Essential Activities developed by 
as an aid in controlling manpower. The list 
rvice System as an aid in granting 
d by the War Manpower Com- 


the Federal government 
was widely used by the Selective Se 
or denying occupational deferments an 


mission and other agencies in judging whether or not a person was 
e Essential and Critical Occupations 


employed in essential work. Th | atic 
ee junction with the Essential Activities. 


(see page 161) were used in con 
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As the manpower situation became tighter and as the needs for certain 
materials and services became more acute, the list was revised accord- 
ingly. As in the case of the Standard Industrial Classification, the names 
of products were used extensively in defining the industry or parts of 
industries which were declared essential. 

Actually, the War Manpower Commission in an area could desig- 
nate locally needed activities not covered in the Essential Activities 
List. The locally needed activities frequently included hotels, restau- 
rants, laundries, and other services, particularly if they were having 
difficulties in securing workers. Such locally needed activities could 
receive the same priority for the employment of workers as those on 
the Essential List, except that the Selective Service System recognized 
only the national list. 

Immediately after World War ІІ, the essential activities were pretty 
much forgotten. However, as the world situation became more critical, 
essential activities were in the news again. Revised lists were prepared 
by the Department of Commerce. The list, during the Korean conflict, 
was required to meet all of the following criteria: р 

1. Be essential to the defense program or to the minimum civilian 

health, safety, or interest. | 

3. Be inadequate (о meet defense and minimum civilian require- 

ments, or for which a seriously short supply is indicated. | 

3. The current level of employment in the activity must be main- 

tained or increased. 

This list did not follow the Standard Industrial Classification, but 
grouped the activities under twenty-five headings as follows: 


1. Production and Maintenance of Aircraft and Parts 


Production, maintenance, and repair of military and commercial air- 
craft and component parts. 


ә 


Production of Ships and Boats 


Production, maintenance, and repair of military and commercial ships 
and boats and component parts. 


3. Ordnance 
Production and maintenance of ordnance material and component parts 
consisting primarily of weapons and ammunition and including such 
items as small arms, armor. torpedoes, bombs, mines, artillery, rockets 
and guided missiles, and fire control equipment. 


4. Agriculture and Commercial Fishing 
(a) Agriculture—Production of agricultural commodities for commer- 
cial sale. except unusual or luxury items; commercial fishing. 
(b) Agricultural Services—Cotton ginning and compressing; crop and 
livestock disease and insect protection services; farm and farm ma- 
chinery repair and maintenance services; contract and custom serv- 
i insemination services: seed processing. 
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Food Processing 
Assembling. processing. and quality control of food and feed products 


except unusual or luxury items. 


Forestry and Forest Industries 

Forest management; fire protection; pest and disease control: logging 
(including pulpwood): sawmills and planing mills; production of soft- 
wood plywood: gathering of gums and barks for the manufacture of 
naval stores or medicinal purposes. 


Production of Wood Products 
Wooden parts of aircraft, ships, and other military equipment: shoe 


last blocks; shoe lasts. 


Production of Pulp, Paper. and Board 
Production of wood pulp. paper and paperboard. 


Metal and Nonmetallic Mining and Milling 

The mining and milling of the following metallic and nonmetallic ores: 
aluminum, antimony, asbestos, beryllium, bismuth, borates, bromine, 
cadmium, cerium, chromium, cobalt, columbium, copper, cryolite, 
fluorspar. graphite, grinding pebbles, iron, kyanite, lead. lithium, mag- 
nesite, magnesium, manganese, mercury. mica. molybdenum. mona- 
zite, nickel, phosphate rock, platinum, potash. sodium, strontium, sul- 
fur, tantalum, tin, titanium, tungsten, zinc. and coal mining. 


Smelting, Refining. and Processing of Metal: Scrap Salvage 
Primary and secondary smelting and refining, alloying. rolling. extrud- 
ing. drawing. forging. and casting of those metals and minerals listed 


under No. 9; scrap salvage: slag recovery. 


Production of Machinery апа Equipment 

Production machinery, equipment. and accessories; machinists preci- 
sion tools; abrasives and cutting tools; antifriction bearings: construc- 
tion machinery and equipment; mining and oil field machinery and 
equipment; machinery and equipment for agricultural production and 
processing; power generating. transmission. distribution, and control 
equipment: cranes, industrial trucks and conveyors; professional and 
scientific instruments and equipment: precision testing. recording. con- 
trolling. timing and measuring instruments. valves, and meters: safety 
equipment: protective signaling equipment: office machines. 


Production of Communication Equipment : 
Militarv radios. radar. and related electronic equipment and compo- 


nent parts: central switchboard equipment; printing telegraph equip- 


ment; coaxial cable. 


Production of Chemical and Allied Products | 

Coal and petroleum crudes and intermediates; explosives and compo- 
nents; rubber processing chemicals; feedstocks for the production of 
synthetic rubbers: solvents: non-coal and non-petroleum crudes and 
intermediates: fertilizer materials: alkalies and chlorine: titanium diox- 
ide: sulfuric acid: pesticides. medicinals and pharmaccuticals. 
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Production of Rubber and Rubber Products 

Production of synthetic rubber (GR-S and other S-Types. Butyl, Neo- 
ргепе. and N-Types): reclaimed rubber; tires and tubes; camelback: 
parts and components of other products identified on this list. 


Production of Leather апа Leather. Products 

Leather tanning: production of shoe and belting leather: industrial belt- 
ing for transmission of power: military and industrial boots and shoes: 
gloves and leather garments for military and industrial use. 


Production of Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
Scientific and technical glass products; half-tone screens (glass and 
plastic); firebrick and other refractory products. 


Production of Petroleum, Natural Gas, апа Petroleum апа Coal 
Products 


Petroleum exploration and drilling: production of petroleum, natural 


gas, natural gasoline, and liquefied petroleum gas; petroleum refining: 
coke. 


Production of Transportation Equipment у 
Locomotives. railroad freight cars. and maintenance of way equip- 
ment; military automotive vehicles and component parts. 


Production of Shipping Containers У 
Containers for products identified on this list (glass, metal, plastic 
wood, paper. and textile). including reconditioning of and caps and 
closures for such containers; metal strapping. 


Industrial Services 7 
Maintenance and repair services for activities identified оп this list: 
commercial salvage services. 


Transportation Services A 

Operation of passenger and cargo transport aircraft; airways operation 
(control and communication): ocean transportation; inland waterway 
freight transportation; port facilities; public warehousing: railroad 


transportation; common and contract carrier trucking: pipeline trans- 
portation; freight forwarding. 


Communication Services Я 
Telephone; telegraph: radio-telephone and radio-telegraph; cable service 
(land and submarine); protective signal systems. 

Heating, Power, Water Supply and Illuminating Services 

Electric light and power. water, and gas utilities: sewage systems. 


Health and Welfare Services 
Personal medical. dental. and nursing services: hospitals; public health 
services: biological services in food processing. 


Educational and Research Services 

Educational (college and vocational) activities which contribute directly 
to the national health. safety or interest: research and development 
projects of direct concern to health. welfare, and the defense program. 
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The essential activities reflect a kind of priority list of activities 
that аге most important for our national survival. Іп periods when 
defense spending is high, these industries may have preferred status for 
materials and job opportunities may appear more attractive than in 
other industries. Students may be attracted to these industries by high 
pay and by the possibility of being exempt from service in the armed 
forces. 


Prestige 


Prestige varies among industries as it does among occupations. In 
every community these orderings exist even though their values may 
not be precisely known. Banking. for example, seems to rate high 
generally. Perhaps it is the industry's association with money that is a 
factor. 

Brayfield, Kennedy, and Kendall’ had college students rank 29 
industries according to social standing in their community or state. At 
least one industry from each of the 9 major divisions of the Standard 
Industrial Classification was included. The rank orders were as shown 
in Table XI. 

To check possible occupational level stereotypes. additional stu- 
dents (48 men and 66 women) ranked the status of an executive in 
each industry and a laborer in each industry. There seemed to be little 
influence of occupational level stereotypes since the rating of both 
executives and laborers agreed quite highly with the ratings of indus- 
tries (.78 and .92, respectively). 

Men and women agreed markedly in the ratings (rhot+.90 or 
above). It is noted, however, that men rated aircraft manufacturing and 


automobile manufacturing higher than did women, and that women 


accorded publishing companies and motion picture companies a higher 
Status. 

The authors suggest that the high 
reflect a. geographical factor (Kansas). 

It is noted that medical services гесе! 
Corresponds to the very high rating that physicians received in various 
studies made throughout the world. 
es one can observe that certain establishments have 
aces to work than others. The reputation is 


accord given to farming may 


ved the highest rating. This 


In communiti 
better reputations as pl 
spread informally from employees. 


re айн 


ВА. Н. Brayfield. С. E. Kennedy. 
Industries," Journal of. Applied Psychology. 
ZAS, 


Jr.. and W. E. Kendall. “Social Status of 
XXXVIII Мо. 4 (1954). рр. 213- 
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TABLE XI? 
SociaL STATUS OF INDUSTRIES 


Median Ranks 


68 Men 52 Women 


Medical services 1 1 
Banks 2 2 
Едисапоп 3 3 
Federal government 4 4 
Farming 5 5 
Local government 6 6 
Aircraft manufacturing Я 16 
Broadcasting companies 8.5 T 
Real estate companies = 2855 8 
Air transport companies 10.5 11:3 
Electric light companies 10.5 11:5 
Automobile manufacturing companies 12 20 
General building construction 13.5 13 
Telephone companies 13:5 14 
Chemical manufacturing companies 15 15 
Machinery manufacturing companies Та 21 
Food manufacturing companies 17 18 
Publishing companies 18 9 
Motion picture companies 19 10 
Railroads ect) 18 
Retail drug companies 21 18 
Furniture manufacturing companies 22 24 
Wholesale drug companies = 23 23 
Hotels 24 25 
Oil drilling companies 25 26 
Bus companies 26 22 
Trucking companies 27 27 
Laundries 28 28 
Coal mining companies 29 29 


Campbell" had 52 industry titles rated including five from the 
armed forces. Many of the titles were identical to those in the Standard 
Industrial Classification System. 

Three hundred sixty students at the Ohio State University rated the 
titles in a questionnaire. The methods of rating and scoring were 
similar to the North-Hatt study of occupations (see page 54). The 
subjects rated each industry for prestige—‘Excellent,” "Good," “Ave! 
age," "Fair," "Poor," or "Don't Know." The highest possible score for 
an industry was 100 and the lowest 20. Results are shown in Table ХИ. 


? Reproduced by permission of the American Psychological Association from 
А. Н. Brayfield and С. E. Kennedy, "Social Status of Industries,” Journal € 
Applied Psychology, XXXVIII, No. 4 (1954). " 

ЮВ. E. Campbell, "A Study of Industries Ranked according to Prestige 
(unpublished master's thesis, The Ohio State University, 1958). 
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Men and women showed high agreement (гћо+.958) but the results 
correlated lower with the Brayfield study (men, rho +.552; women, 
rho +.552). It is interesting to compare the two lists. Farming was the 
most outstanding difference. 

In the Campbell study Army veterans rated military service titles 
lower than did nonveterans and other veterans. Respondents showed 
no partiality for their fathers’ industry or for the industry they hoped 
to enter. Likewise, work experience was not a factor in rating, nor was 
the order in which the titles appeared in the questionnaire. 


TaBLe ХИ 
СОМРОЧТЕ MEAN RANKINGS OF INDUSTRIES ACCORDING TO PRESTIGE! 
(N = 360) 
Industry Mean Score Rank 
Medical services 92:2 1 
Colleges and universities 90.1 2 
Research laboratories 88.5 3 
Atomic energy plants 87.8 4 
Banking " 85.0 5 
Private schools (secondary) 79.4 6 
Commercial airlines 79.3 с 
Television broadcasting 714 8 
Chemical products manufacturing 71.0 9 
Aircraft. manufacturing 75.57 10 
Motion picture industry 75.50 11 
Federal government 75.2 12 
Drug products manufacturing 73.8 13 
Religious organizations 73.0 14 
Publishing companies 72:7 
Insurance companies 70.3 
Petroleum refining 69.4 
Real estate companies 66.7 
Automobile manufacturing 66.6 
Air Force 66.4 
Telephone companies 64.8 
Public schools (secondary) 64.7 
Hotels 64.4 
Navy 64.4 
Ship and boat building 63.8 
Electric power & light companies 63.7 26 
Marines 63.0 27 
Weapons manufacturing 61.8 28 
Rubber products manufacturing 61.7 29 
Local government 61.5 30 
Department stores 60.0 31 
Ceramic products manufacturing 59.6 32 
Motels 58.0 33 
Furniture manufacturing 57.7 34 
Clothing manufacturing 57.2 35 
56.73 36 


Restaurants 


4 Ibid. 
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TABLE ХИ (Continued) 


Industry Mean Score Rank 
Tobacco manufacturing 56.71 37 
Coast Guard 38 
Building construction 39. 
Drug stores 40 
Forestry 41 
Iron and steel mills 42 
Railroads 43 
Interstate bus transportation 44 
Army 45 
Farming 46 
Grocery stores 47 
Meatpacking 48 
Labor organizations 49 
Laundries and dry cleaning 50 
Local bus transportation 39.60 51 
Coal mining 30.1 52 


Mean = 63.6 Su. = 03:56 


The Local Establishment 


While a discussion of industries is very important in terms of an 
over-all picture of the kinds of work places in the country, it is in 
the specific establishment in the community that jobs exist and products 
are made and services rendered. These establishments exist because 
their products and services are in demand and because they have the 
facilities, materials, and the manpower to produce them. The grocery 
Store must have goods on hand and customers to buy them, and the 
educational institution must produce a service and have pupils and 
students who come to benefit by it. All active establishments have 
means for somehow selecting persons for jobs and utilizing them to 
meet the purpose of the organization. 

Although an establishment can be described in many ways, there 
are two approaches which are particularly significant for occupational 
information. One is the technical structure, including the process ОГ 
activity which takes place in producing and marketing the product ог 
service. The other is the arrangement of jobs and the people in them 
which make these technical activities possible. In setting up a new 
establishment, such as a manufacturing plant, the manufacturing process 
and the equipment necessary for it are planned first. From this infor- 
mation the positions and jobs are specified that are necessary to make 
the plant run. People are then selected, employed, and trained to fill the 
jobs. 
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In making visits to establishments it is important for a counselor. 
teacher. or student, or other person seeking information first to get 
some idea about the purpose of the establishment and the principal 
processes. With this in mind it is much easier to observe and under- 
stand the various jobs and the qualifications necessary to fill them. For 
example, in visiting a dry cleaning establishment some knowledge of 
the over-all process of dry cleaning will be of great help in understand- 
ing the kinds of jobs that are found. A knowledge of industrial proc- 
esses is also important as a part of one's general education in 
perceiving the function of industry in American society. Many estab- 
lishments and firms, as well as trade associations, have descriptive 
material concerning the basic processes that are involved. Also, in plant 
visits one should first ask for over-all information about the functions 
of the establishment before looking into the details of the jobs. 

In addition to the more official information about establishments 
there are attitudes in the community about it. Its reputation as а work 
place is spread by its employees. The establishment may have prepared 
information for schools and press releases which, of course, are on 
the favorable side. There may be a layoff, a strike, a fire, a new build- 
ing, a bad accident, a pay raise or other event that brings the estab- 
lishment into prominence and aflects the perceptions people have of it. 

There are many ways in which one may represent the job picture 
in an establishment. Some have a table or list by departments, others 
may have only a payroll list of persons by departments. 

The organization chart is a common method of showing the man- 
power structure of a firm or an establishment. In a large firm sales and 
manufacturing may be the two principal functions in the organization. 
The other activities are service or staff functions which are necessary 
to the principal activities of manufacturing and selling the product. For 
example, a personnel department will maintain contacts with counselors 
and placement offices in schools and colleges and employment services 
in order to recruit suitable employees. How well these contacts are 
maintained varies. И workers are scarce, the establishment may be 
quite aggressive in promoting good will among those whose working 
relationships are necessary to obtain suitable applicants. | 

Smaller establishments cannot afford many staff services and often 
there is no one in charge of personnel work except the owner or the 
manager, or perhaps each foreman or supervisor recruits and trains his 
Own workers when an opening occurs. f 

Figure 13 shows the organization chart of a local department store 
that is affiliated with a parent organization. The store is of sufficient 


size so that there is a specialization of the personnel function. 
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Маши? reported a study of hiring and selection practices of 340 
firms in the San Francisco Bay Area. He classified them as follows: 


Employees 
Very small .. „рдай 1-29 
Small . 30-99 
Медшт 100-499 
Large 500 


The use of personnel specialists varied with the size of the firm and 
with the nature of the business. In about 75 per cent of the small and 
very small firms the supervisor or foreman made the selection of new 
employees alone but this was true for only 20 per cent of the large 
firms. Firms in building and construction made little use of personnel 
staff services while larger retail firms made considerable use of them. 

Phelps!’ suggests that the formalizing of employment comes in 
firms of 300 employees and up. and notes that 52 per cent of em- 
ployees in America are in these larger firms. Smaller firms (less than 
300) are more likely to have a "personal approach" where there is 
an informal establishment atmosphere and the owner or the president 
of the firm knows a large proportion of the employees by name. 

Governmental establishments, because of civil service provisions and 
other regulations, use personnel specialists in recruiting and selection. 
However, where the supply of workers is limited, employees are often 
hired without examinations and are later required to qualify by taking 
examinations. 


Training in Establishments 


The majority of large corporations and most large governmental 
agencies have on-the-job training programs. Many skills can be learned 
better in the plant or office setting than in the school or colleges, class- 
room, or laboratory. Colleges and schools often have obsolete equip- 
ment and the employer may thus prefer to train the person from scratch 
rather than do the extra task of "untraining" first. 

Refresher courses are also given by employers. For example, an 
applicant may have low skill in operating an oflice machine but the 
skill can be improved quickly in a few class sessions. Industry and 


governmental training courses are usually oriented toward specific kinds 


ards in the San Fran- 


1 E, T, Malm, “Hiring Procedures and Selection Stand 
VIII, No. 2 (1955). 


cisco Bay Area," Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
pp. 231-252. 

130. W, Phelps, "A Structural Model of the U. 
and Labor Relations Review, X, No. 3 (1957). pp- 402-423. 


S. Labor Market," Industrial 
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of work and have a good deal of reality as far the trainee is concerned. 
They have high "face validity." 

Clark and Sloan!! made a questionnaire survey of 349 large corpo- 
rations. Nearly 85 per cent were conducting cducational activities of 
some Kind. Orientation training occurred in nearly all corporations 
offering training. These may range from a class session or two on 
company organization and activities to extended technical sessions for 
engineers and scientists covering several months. Managerial and super- 
visory training, human relations, and technical and professional courses 
were frequent. Training in some kind of general education occurred in 
about 16 per cent of the firms offering training. 


Summary 


In this chapter we observed the world of work in terms of the work 
place. We noted that there were 1,500 industries and over 4,000,000 
business and industrial firms. We discussed tlie nature of establishments 
and their practice. This has led us to the next chapter in which occu- 
pations, jobs, and positions will be considered in more detail. 


EXERCISES 


1. Classify according to the Standard Industrial Classification several estab- 
lishments which you know. 


ә 


Prepare а list of items you would cover in making а plant visit. Define 
each item and devise a form for recording the data. Visit an establish- 
ment and prepare the information. 

3. List the specific ways you would use information concerning industries 
and establishments in vocational counseling. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 


Glover, J. G., and W. B. Cornell. The Development of American Industries: 
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Kolesnikoff, V., “Standard Classification of Industries in the United States.” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, XXXV, No. 209 
(1940). pp. 65-73. 

U.S. Bureau of the Budget. Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1957, 

U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of 
the United States (annual). Washington: Government Printing Office. 
(Over 1.000 pages of statistics including business and industrial ас- 
tivity.) 


134 H. F. Clark and Н. S. Sloan, Classrooms in the Factories, Institute of 
Research. Fairleigh Dickinson University (New York: New York University 


Press, 1958) 


Occupations, 
Jobs, and Positions 


m THE PREVIOUS CHAPTERS we have taken a general look at the labor 
force and the industries in which people find employment. We have also 
discussed the firm and the establishment as the work places for the 
employed population. We now consider the world of work in a differ- 
ent dimension. This is in terms of what employed persons do: their job 
duties and how these are arranged as positions, jobs. and occupations. 

In Chapter І we defined а position as a series of tasks performed 
by one worker. We also defined a job as a group of similar positions 
indicating that within an establishment several persons might be in the 
same job but each would hold a different position. This terminology has 
become quite generally accepted in occupational information. lt does 
differ from a popular concept that a position is а job іп the white- 
collar class and the term job is restricted to blue-collar pursuits. 

According to our definition, there are as many filled positions in 
an establishment as there are employed persons. The number of jobs 
Is considerably less. 

Figure 14 shows estimates of the numbers of positions, jobs, occu- 
Pations, industries, and fields of work in the United States. 

The number of positions. filled and unfilled, is estimated at 70 
million. These can be grouped into 20 million jobs and the 20 million 
jobs can be classified into 25,000 or more occupations. We consider 
that the. Dictionary ој Occupational. Titles defines approximately this 
number of occupations. Note that the Dictionary calls them "separate 
jobs" rather than “occupations,” however. The Dictionary will be dis- 
cussed in detail in Chapter VIII. It classifies over 22,000 occupations 
into 7 major groups as shown on page 84. 
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Major Group 


Professional and managerial 


Clerical and sales 
Service occupations 


Agriculture. fishing. forestry 


and kindred cccupations 
Skilled occupations 
Semiskilled occupations 
Unskilled occupations 


POSITIONS 


Per Cent of 
Occupations 


Doo 
пл 


1.0 
17.5 
33.0 
31.0 


It must be remembered that these аге percentages of occupations and 
not of people. Nearly 20 per cent of all workers are clerical and sales 
workers (see page 39) but this large group has only 6.5 per cent of 


70 million 
—— 
20 million 
и 
с 
25.000 
ERA] 
——— 
1500 
23 
Dre 
Positions Jobs Occupations Industries Fields of Work 


Fig. 14. Estimates of the numbers of positions, jobs, occupations, industries, and 


fields of work in the United States, 1959, 


total occupations. It thus means that tie number employed per occupa- 
tion in clerical and sales is quite high compared with some other 


groups. 
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The occupations are found in 79 industry groups which were listed in 
the previous chapter. 

Fields of work represent the most general grouping. This corres- 
ponds to the classification structure in Part IV of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (see Chapter X). It is a grouping according to 
similarity of tasks performed and worker requirements. 


Job Patterns in Establishments 


Each firm or establishment is made up of a group of jobs with a 
certain number of workers in each job. The list of jobs, with the num- 
ber of workers in each, is known as the "job pattern." The job pattern 
of a research organization, for example, appears as follows: 


Job Title Number of Workers 
Director 1 
Assistant director 2 
Senior research technicians з 5 
Research assistants 14 
Statistical clerks . 6 
Secretaries 3 
Stenographers 3 
Typists 6 


Messengers 


The above is, of course, a very simple job pattern. In a large 
Organization with several thousand workers the pattern would cover 
many pages, and it would be broken down by departments or other 
units in order to be more meaningful. 

In some organizations the job pattern is called a "staffing pattern," 

aid in determining how much recruiting is 


especially if it is used as an 
Necessary. In such cases there may be two columns under Number of 


Workers: the number now on the job and the additional number 
required. 


The Manning Table 


The most extensively used job pattern has been the manning table 
which was developed by the federal government during World War II 
аз а tool for aiding in the solution of many manpower problems. 
Manning tables were prepared by over eight thousand establishments, 
and the tables included not only the job pattern itself but certain other 
related information which was used extensively, particularly in working 
out plans for the withdrawal of workers to the armed services. The tool 
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was also applied as an aid in attempting te reduce the number of 
workers required in an establishment and to give an indication of the 
future need for workers to maintain production schedules. 


Industry Manning Table 


From the results of a large number of plant manning tables it was 
possible during World War II to develop industry manning tables! 
which revealed the general pattern of occupations found in the industry. 
These patterns were necessarily rough because of the variations among 
plants within the industries. The industry manning table also showed 
the distribution of workers by training grade and gave some indication 
of the employment of women within the industry and the employment 
of workers from minority groups. The industry manning table was used 
as a general guide in evaluating plant manning tables. When the occu- 
pational pattern in a given establishment varied considerably from that 
of the industry, there was an indication that a greater proporticn of 
workers in certain Occupations was employed than was necessary. 
Frequently. however, this disclosure indicated that the plant. deviated 
considerably from the industry as a whole in the products it produced 
and the services it rendered, and thus the pattern in the establishment 
was justified. On the other hand, there were instances where the pro- 
portions of workers were out of balance and the payroll for certain 
occupations could be reduced. 

The industry manning tables were also used to check orders for 
workers. One shipyard under construction asked that the government 
train and provide three thousand welders for employment when the 
yard was finished. A check was made on the size of the proposed yard 
and the total personnel required. A reference to the industry manning 
table suggested that fifteen hundred welders were required rather than 
three thousand. The smaller figure was agreed upon, and thus consid- 
erable recruiting and training activity was saved, 

Figure 15 shows the first page summary of an industry manning 
table for the manufacture of forgings. It was developed from the plant 
manning tables of ten establishments. The occupational breakdown in 
the summary is at the three-digit level of the Dictionary classification. 
The largest percentage of workers is in the skilled group. Other parts 
of the manning table give greater detail concerning the specific occu- 
pations in which the workers are employed. j 

Figure 16 shows the summary page from the industry manning table 
for motor truck transportation. which was developed from 22 plant 


1 Beselapstt by the Division of Occupational Analysis, War Manpower Com- 


mission. 
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manning tables. There is quite a contrast between the percentages 
shown for the industries represented in Figures 15 and 16. The contrast 
is particularly outstanding for the skilled and semiskilled workers. 


P. ta 
OCCUPATIONAL DIVISION of Workers 
0 PROFESSIONAL AND MANAGERIAL OCCUPATIONS—3.9% 
0-0 through 0-3 Professional Occupations .. 1.3 
0-4 through 0-6 Semiprofessional Occupations 4 
0-7 through 0-9 Managerial and Official Occupations . 2.2 
1 CLERICAL AND KINDRED OCCUPATIONS—6.9% 
4-0 through 1-4 Clerical and Kindred Оссцраііопс................. 69 
2 SERVICE OCCUPATIONS—3.5 40 
2-6 through 2-9 Protective and Building Service Occupations ........ 25 
1) SKILLED OCCUPATIONS—41.6% 
4-75 Machinists... нение 9.3 
4-76 Toolmakers and Die Sinkers and Setters. . 5.9 
4-18 Machine Shop and Related Occupations, N.E.C 10.9 
4-85 Welders and Flame Cutters ee .8 
4-86 Blacksmiths, Forgemen, and Hammermen 13.8 
4-87 Heat Treaters, Annealers, and Temperers © 
4-97 Electricians ..- P 
5-24 Brick and Sto! 9 
5-78 Millwrights . . . 1.2 
5-83 Mechanics and 2.4 
5-92 Foremen, Manufact 3.1 
$) SEMISKILLED OCCUPATIONS—20.9% 
6-77 Filers, Grinders, Buffers, and Polishers (Metal) 3.5 
6-78 Machine Shop and Related Occupations N 2.7 
6-82 Foundry Occupations, N.E.C. ....... EJ 
6-86 Blacksmiths, Forgemen, and Наттегте! л 
6-88 Occupations in the Mechanical Treatme! 
(Rolling, Stamping, Forging, Pressin Etc.), М 12.9 
7-10 Firemen, Other Than Process Firemen 4 
7-84 Tool Sharpeners and Dressers . 1 
7-94 Machinists’ Apprentices 3 
8) LABORERS AND LABORER, PROCESS—16.6% ........ vat, Эё: 
92.4 
Occupations Which May Occur in Individual Plants E) 
100.0 


Fig. 15. Segment of industry manning table for forgings. 


In becoming familiar with jobs in an industry or a plant, one should 
learn of its job pattern. И none is available in written form. the per- 
Sonnel director of an establishment can usually give an approximate 
picture of the pattern and the jobs in which turnover is greatest and in 
Which occupations workers are most often sought. If one had the job 
patterns for the principal establishments in the community, he would 
have a realistic picture of the community occupational structure. In 
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community surveys such information is often sought. Also, if a firm is 
considering moving into a community, it may wish to choose a com- 
munity where it would not compete for the same skills with other firms. 


— 


Percentage 
OCCUPATIONAL DIVISION of Workers 
O—PROFESSIONAL AND MANAGERIAL OCCUPATIONS— 3.99; 
0-7 through 0-9 Managerial and Official Occupstions). isis ае 3.9 
1—CLERICAL AND KINDRED OCCUPATIONS—8.4% 
1-01 Bookkeepers and Cashiers, Except Bank Cashiers..... 2.5 
1-05 Clerks, General Office . ж 44 1.1 
1-18 General Industry Clerks 9.5 
1-37 Stenographers and Typists ... 1.6 
1-44 Ticket, Station, and Express А. л 
2—SERVICE OCCUPATIONS—.6% 
2-6 through 2-8 Service Occupations ............................ 6 
5—SKILLED OCCUPATIONS—10.9% 
5-81 Mechanics and Repairmen, Motor Vehicle ......... 5.6 
5-95 Foremen, Transportation, Communicetion, and Utilities 5.3 
7—SEMISKILLED OCCUPATIONS—58.1 % 
7-36 Chauffeurs and Drivers, Bus, Taxi, Truck, and Tractor... — 57.0 
7-81 Mechanics and Repairmen, Motor Vehicle ......... 11 
9—UNSKILLED OCCUPATIONS—11.2% 
9-49 Other Transportation Оссцраііопс................. MU 
93.1 
Other Occupations Which May Occur in Individual Establishments...... 6.9 
0 


Fig. 16. Segment of industry manning table for motor truck transportation. 


Counselees who are interested in a particular establishment or firm 
should benefit from knowing the occupational complexion of the 
organization. 


Positions 


We shall now devote our attention to specific positions. It is most 
important that a counselor, a student, or other user of occupational 
information have a realistic understanding of the meaning of a positiori 
for this is the basic unit in the world of work. Every week thousands 
of persons take or leave positions. Each year about three million new 
school and college graduates or dropouts accept positions, АП positions 
can be described orally or in writing. 

To obtain this realistic picture it is necessary to £0 to the establish- 
ment where the position exists and take a first-hand look. Over the 
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years firms have built up methods for obtaining information about 
positions for their own internal use and for use in dealing with appli- 
cants and outside agencies, such as schools, colleges, and employment 
services. 

The firm or establishment also has many internal uses for informa- 
tion about positions in addition to selecting persons for employment. 
Such information is vital for training, promotion, transfer of personnel, 
determining rates of pay, negotiations with unions, establishing new 
operating procedures and work processes, and the like. In this book, 
since we are primarily interested in occupational information in coun- 
seling and related personnel work, we shall look at positions from this 
standpoint and omit details of the more technical aspects concerned 
with engineering and production. 

One of the few scientific studies made that show the value of 
Occupational information was conducted in the insurance field. Wertz? 
found that prospective agents who received a realistic concept of the 
job before hiring were more apt to stay on the job than those not 
given this information. Turndowns by applicants at the time of selec- 
tion were no higher for those who received information. 

A letter and a booklet describing the job were sent to 226 appli- 
cants for positions of insurance agent. A control group of 248 appli- 
cants received no letter or booklet. Resignations occurred among 27 
per cent of the control group but among only 19 per cent of the experi- 


mental group. 


Five Categories of Information 
There are five general categories of information about positions as 
found in establishments. They are: 
Identifying information 
Work environment 
Work performed 
Conditions of employment 
Worker requirements 


Une po qoe 


Identifying information 

tle of the position and the 
there is a position of clerk- 
ssistant chief of the account- 
d on the 59th floor of the 


Identifying information includes the ti 
Place where it is found. Thus, we can say 
typist in the office of the secretary to the а 
ing division of the ABC Company locate 


2]. Wertz, “Job Expectancy and Survival," Journal of Applied Psychology, 


XL, No. 4 (1956), pp. 245-247. 
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Empire State Building. New York. The position might be further iden- 
tified by giving its proper classification title from ше Dictionary. of 
Occupational Titles, or some other classification scheme. Identification 
information sounds simple but it must be accurate. Even the wording 
of the title is important. Suppose we said typist-clerk instead of clerk- 
typist. If information about the position is filed alphabetically, this 
would make a difference. Title should also be as representative as 
possible to convey the true meaning of the position. Being a secretary 
is quite different from being a stenographer. Other symbols are some- 
times used, such as "stenographer I" or "clerk-typist IV," to indicate à 
position more specifically. The geographical location of the position is 
likewise important, for ease of commuting to and from work is often an 
important aspect in choosing a position. 


Work environment 


Work environment includes both the social and the physical sur- 
roundings and the kind of establishment. In one position the individual 
may work as a part of a social group. In another position there may 
be few contacts with people. The physical conditions of one positon 
may be outdoors and hazardous, and in other cases indoors and air 
conditioned. For some persons the work environment is fully as im- 
portant as any other aspect of the position. 

Interpersonal relations as an environmental factor have been given 
a good deal of attention in recent years. The kind of supervision 
received is important in job satisfaction. Industry and government have 
spent considerable sums in training programs to improve job relations. 
Emphasis has been placed on less dominative supervision and greater 
group participation. Employees prefer more considerate leadership but 
also like a certain amount of structure and definiteness so that the work 
gets done.? 


Work performed 


Work performed is sometimes called the heart of a position, What 
does the worker actually do, how does he do it, and with what tools. 
machines, and supplies? A good deal of occupational information is 
concerned with work performance. In preparing descriptions of posi- 
tions, they are sometimes called duties. Theoretically, every employee 
should have a statement of his duties so that he knows what is expected 


З Бог a discussion of the dimensions of leadership see С. Г. Shartle, Execu- 


tive Performance and Leadership (Englewood Cliffs, М. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


1956), pp. 105-128. 
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of him. Unfortunately, the position description may be out of date. 
In other instances it may be ignored by a supervisor. In large organiza- 
tions it is more likely to be followed. particularly if there is a union. 
The union will object to the employee's performing duties that are not 
in the description if it appears that such a change does not conform to 
the pay classification. The employer may likewise have to be careful 
lest he be required to raise the pay rate for the position. 


Conditions of employment 


Conditions of employment include information about hours of work, 
rate of pay, and whether or not union membership is required. How 
permanent is the position? What are the chances of promotion? Is there 
night work? Is additional participation expected, such as attending 
social functions? Are there special privileges, such as buying at a dis- 
count products produced or services rendered by the establishment? 
Conditions of work should be thoroughly understood by the incum- 
bent and likewise by new persons being employed. A misunderstanding 
about pay, hours of work, days off, or amount of vacation can lead 
to considerable dissatisfaction for the worker and to expensive turnover 


Гог the employer. 


Worker requirements 


Every position, no matter how simple or complex, has requirements. 
Some are formally stated, such as minimum educational level, previous 
experience, and aptitude test passing scores. In other cases the re- 
quirements for a given position may be more in terms of the personal 
Preferences and biases of the person doing the hiring. A specific kind 
of training. or a certain appearance, or а racial group membership may 
be a requirement, but it is seldom stated in occupational literature. 

For example, the position of sales clerk in a department store may 
be written and on file in the employment office. High school graduation 
a requirement but the particular interviewer who 


тау be specified as 
prefer a high school 


made the initial selection for an opening may 
graduate who has had a high school commercial course and tends to 
Select persons with this background. 

Furthermore. the supervisor who has the final approval of any 
New worker in his office or production unit may have further ideas 
about the qualities. Не may have prejudices. some of which he does 
Not recognize. For example, one supervisor in an establishment claimed 
he had no prejudices whatever but it was well known that ће never 
üccepted anyone who had red hair. 


The selection of persons for promotion within the establishment is 
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likewise a matter of position qualifications including previous ex- 
perience with the organization. Layoffs because of a reduction in force 
may be made on the basis of having the poorer qualified persons go 
first. However, a union agreement may require reductions on a straight 
seniority basis. 

Larger firms have merit rating systems with periodic evaluations of 
each employee. They are not always conscientiously done, however, 
and informal impressionistic evaluations are sometimes more of a fac- 
tor in promotions and layoffs. 

In reorganizations positions are often abolished and new ones 
created. Sometimes an unsatisfactory employee is laid off by having 
his position abolished. The supervisor finds that this method is easier 
than a dismissal for poor performance. In governmental organizations 
positions are often abolished even at top levels to reduce staff. Perhaps 
there has been a change in administration and it is desired to drop 
persons who were appointed by a former official. New positions are 
created that can be filled by appointees of the new regime. 


Summary 


We have looked at the world of work in terms of occupations, jobs, 
and positions; and then discussed the position in the establishment п 
more detail. Five general categories of information about specific роѕ!- 
tions were discussed and the uses made of such information were 
pointed out. 

In the next chapter we shall consider job analysis, a method that 
is very useful for securing information and for training persons who 
plan to use occupational information. 


EXERCISES 


1. Observe help-wanted ads in a newspaper or in a professional journal and 
note the statements made about the positions advertised. 

Prepare from memory a brief description of a position, including the 
five types of information. 


N 
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(Description of the manning table as a personnel tool.) 


Industry manning tables are available for a number of industries. For list 
and prices, write United States Employment Service, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


VI— 


Understanding Occupational 


Information Through 
Job Analysis 


Mos: OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION used by counselors, personnel 
workers, and students is secondhand; that is, it is information that has 
been prepared from other sources. It is wise, however, for the trained 
user of occupational information to have a background of source та- 
terials and the methods of obtaining it. 

As far as is practicable, occupational information should be ob- 
tained from its original source—in the industrial, business, govern- 
mental, or other establishment where the jobs and positions exist. The 
information is obtained for within-plant use or for outside use, ог 
both. While government agencies, schools, and Other organizations deal- 
ing with occupational adjustment problems have made many studies 
in industry, most in-plant studies are made by the employer for usc 
in dealing with his personnel problems. In some Cases studies of jobs 
are made cooperatively by the employer and an interested 
United States Employment Service, for example, has made studies of 
jobs in cooperation with thousands of industrial, business, and govern- 
mental establishments. The material developed {5 used by both the 
employer and the agency, and it is made available т 
for general use. а 

There are two generally recognized methods 
tional information. One is job analysis, and the 
method. 11 is wise to have familiarity with both methods, because occu- 
pational materials are developed from bu For ‚схатре, the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles was developed mostly from job analysis data, 

94 


agency. The 


abstracted form 


of Obtaining occupa- 
Other is the survey 
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whereas the census materials and many school and community projects 
use the survey method. Surveys will be discussed in the next chapter. 


Job Analysis 


Job analysis is an intensive, direct method of obtaining the per- 
tinent facts about jobs. It includes the observation of the job and the 
reporting of facts which are observed and which are obtained in con- 
versation with workers. supervisors, and others who have information 
of value. Job analysis is а basic method which is widely accepted 
throughout industry. It is also used extensively by both military and 
analysis is sometimes called "position analy- 
sis." This occurs when only one position is involved in the write-up. 
However, the job (several similar positions) is more frequently the 
unit of study. Therefore, “job analysis” is the term generally used. 

One must be careful to differentiate job analysis from worker 
analysis. This is not always easy to do. In worker analysis one studies 
the workers who are performing jobs to discover the characteristics 
the workers themselves possess. This may be by an interviewing, testing. 
ог examining technique. In job analysis one will observe workers but 
one is primarily secking information about the job rather than about 
the workers who are presently employed in it. It is true that studies 
of workers yield information which is helpful in understanding jobs 
(see page 242), but job analysis as used in this volume is a method 
Which involves observing the duties of jobs, obtaining facts about the 
qualifications required, and other data about the job itself rather than 
about any individual worker who happens to be employed in the job 
at the time the analysis is made. 
ally a person who is making a very intensive study of a 
“feel” of the job. Also, 
and are made by trained 


civilian government. Job 


Occasion 
job will actually learn the work to get the 
some analyses involve time and motion study 
industrial engineers. 

For the purposes of this chapter we shail be thinking of the kind 
Of analysis that yields the information used in preparing occupational 
materials for placement, training, and counseling. 


Training Counselors and Interviewers 


ather than by reading about it. 
g on the purpose of the 
given before an analyst 


One learns job analysis by doing it ri 
Although study is helpful and intensive trainin 
analysis and the procedures to follow should be 
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Fig. 17. Job analyst (right) observes job and confers with supervisor. Photo 
courtesy Electro-Motive Division, General Motors Corp. La Grange, lll. 


Starts work, his basic training is in analyzing jobs and in going over 
the analyses with his supervisor or instructor. The author's experience 
indicates that after a week of intensive training on procedures, it takes 
at least six months under close supervision for most analysts to become 
reasonably proficient. 

Many persons take brief training in job analysis as a background 
for understanding occupational information even though they do not 
continue long enough to become proficient analysts, Such training can 
well be an introduction not only to job analysis but to an understanding 
of many kinds of occupational information. If the trainee. analyzes 
several jobs and reviews his findings with an instructor, he will usually 
report that he has learned more about the nature of jobs and occupa- 
tions than by any previous study of occupational literature. He will be 
well motivated to explore occupational descriptions, occupational defini- 
tions, classifications, and other materials. He wil] probably report that 
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the published materials now appear to have greater significance and that 
he can understand them better. In a college course in occupational 
information, practice work in job analysis should be introduced early 
in order for the students to appreciate the occupational information 
materials which are discussed later. 

At the University of Georgia a committee of graduate students in a 
class in occupational information prepared the following statement 
which illustrates the value of job analysis in counselor training.! 


ill not do job analyses extensively. Some 


will not make any analyses. However, for several reasons, it is well for 
them to be thoroughly familiar with job analysis schedules and with 
the techniques for making job analyses. The committee feels that such 
a study would help counselors to (1) recognize the importance of an 
adequate knowledge of job information in vocational counseling, (2) 


understand the factors that students should consider in choosing a job. 
(3) better understand the qualifications needed for particular jobs, (4) 
evaluate occupational information intelligently, and (5) recognize the 
importance of vocational counseling in the total school program. 


High school counselors w 


The United States Employment Service has given thousands of 
interviewers and counselors training in job analysis as a foundation for 
understanding and using all types of occupational information and as a 
means for improving the interview, particularly in regard to obtaining 
the work history of the applicant and in giving him occupational in- 
formation. It is sometimes called the job analysis approach to inter- 
viewing. 

Job analysis practice as а training device also applies to interviewers 
in industry and to counselors in rehabilitation. 

In preparing the first job analysis report, the learner will frequently 
be confused and sometimes discouraged, but such confusion will usually 
‘clear up rapidly as other jobs are analyzed. lf several persons are 
being trained, it is well to have them all analyze the same jobs at first. 
Thus, the various items covered can be reviewed in group discussion. 
Such a method is particularly helpful in developing a clearer under- 
standing of the definitions of the items covered in the analysis. И the 
Worker characteristics required in the job are rated (for example, dex- 
terity, coordination, and intelligence), there is always considerable 
discussion in clarifying the definition of the term and in learning to rate 
the amount or importance of the characteristic consistently from job to 


job. 


! Courtesy of John С. Odgers, Supervisor of Guidance Services, State of Ohio. 
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Нетз for Consideration 


A large number of items should be considered in the light of the 
needs to be met. The following list of items includes most of those 
which one will wish to review. Certain information about some of the 
items may already be available in the personnel office of the plant. Even 
if information is available, however, one should check to see that it is 
reasonably up to date. 


1. Job name or title. It is always necessary to determine the correct title 
of a job. It is not always easy to make a final determination, since the fore- 
man may call the job by one name, the worker another; the pay roll section 
may use still another title. The title must be specific enough to differentiate 
the job from others, and it should be a title that has common usage. if 
possible. A standard uniform order of wording should be used. such as 
either "Operator, drill press” or “Drill press operator." In the job analysis ! 
is wise to record several of the titles used, giving the source, so that a deci- 
sion can be made later regarding which title will be the official one. 

2. Classification title. A classification title is one which is a part of some 
standardized grouping of jobs or occupations. It should be included if one 
wishes to relate his analyses to a system of job or occupational classifica- 
tion. For example. one may wish to include the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles title and code in order to use materials which have Dictionary termi- 
nology in them—for example, aids for placing military personnel or materi- 
als on jobs suitable for the handicapped (see Chapter XII). On the other 
hand, one may wish to show the classification titles as used in a job evalu- 
ation system. Я 

3. Industry, plant, department, division, section. These items identify 
where the job is found, and enough of them should be included in the job 
analyses so that there is never any question regarding the location of the 
job which was analyzed. It may also be useful to write a series of concise 
statements regarding the functions of the department, division, section. or 
other unit in which the job is found. Obviously this need be done only once 
and not for every job in the unit, since it is ап over-all picture. An organi- 
zation chart is also helpful in observing how the jobs fit into the o 4 
tion, a factor which is important т reviewing up-grading possibilities and 
salaries paid at various levels. The statement of functions may reveal that 
this unit is unnecessarily duplicating some other unit. A detailed flow of 
work description of a unit is Sometimes made in an intensive study to im- 
prove the flow of materials or to realign the duties Of jobs for greater 
efficiency. Е : 

4. Number employed. This information is usually necessary, for the im- 
portance of the job depends in part on the number employed in it. Fre- 
quently the number employed on the job on each shift is shown 

the number of women employed. Ё ы 

5. Hires, quits. job absences. A job with many quits апа job absences 
may need more intensive study to а. ta Rm the situation, А listing 
of the quits and the absences and HS MERE S nd has many uses in 
pting to reduce the frequency throug Schon better training. 


. and also 


attem 
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adjustment in wages. improving community facilities. and the like. An esti- 
mate of the number of hires for the next three months or six months gives 
an indication of future recruiting. selection. and training problems and the 
possibilities of transfer within the plant. 
6. Work performed. This is an exact concise statement of what the 
worker does. how he does it. why he does it, and with what he does it. For 
simple jobs it is quite brief—perhaps three or four sentences. For complex 
jobs it is lengthy. The amount of detail depends upon the use. The time 
spent on each operation may be required in setting output standards. for 
example. The major steps in performing the job are usually numbered in 
order of occurrence. Each item is begun with an action verb. Each item 
may be rated as to complexity such as A. B. or С. and the per cent of time 
spent on each item may be noted either roughly or in more exact terms if 
the operations are timed. 
7. Supervision given and received. It is important to know if it is a super- 
y job. И so. how many workers are supervised and what are the titles 
of their jobs? How specific is the supervision? Under whose supervision is 
this job? How specific is the supervision received? In some cases the names 
of the supervisor and his telephone number may be given as well as his title. 
The names of the workers who are supervised may also be listed. 
8. Level of difficulty. The level of difficulty indicates how complex the 
job is and what it takes on the part of the worker to perform the tasks. Such 
items are usually considered in evaluating a job for setting rates of pay. The 
items must be carefully defined. Some of the more common items are as 
follows: 
(a) Responsibility. How much is required in terms of responsibility for 
the work of others. for equipment. for material. for safety, for coopera- 
tion of others. for plant policy. for handling money. for public relations? 
(b) Knowledge. What specific knowledge is required for this job? This 
may include knowledge of machines. processes, materials. techniques. 
policy, mathematical formulas. government regulations, and the like. 
(c) Initiative. How much ability is required to meet new situations? To 
what degree is it necessary to anticipate needs and to solve them without 
specific instruction? (This item is sometimes listed as resourcefulness.) 
(d) Mental alertness. How much attentiveness to quickly changing con- 
ditions is required to perform the tasks successfully? 
(e) Judgment. To what extent аге independent decisions made that 
require careful consideration of a number of facts and situations? 

(Г) Dexterity. How much quickness. deftness. and careful coordination of 

muscles is required to meet production standards? 

What degree of precision is necessary to perform the work 


(g) Accuracy. 

successfullv? What are the tolerances permitted? 

(h) Experience and education required. (See items 19 and 20 that 
follow.) 
(i) Other factors. 
may include intelligence. adaptability, 
ability to plan, skill, and the like. 

9. Рау. Both the rate of pay and how it is determined are important. Is 
it tied to the B.L.S. Consumer Price Index. for example? How often is there 
a paycheck? What about bonuses and provisions for overtime? How much 
vacation with pay? What deductions are there from the paycheck? Who 


Other factors are sometimes listed and defined. These 
complexity of duties, strength. 
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Pays insurance and retirement, for example? How is retirement pay deter- 
mined? What are the wage increase provisions? 

10. Hours and shifts. The length of the work day and the work week 
and the hours for each shift are important for employment purposes. They 
are also important in rearranging working hours and shifts for greater 
productivity. 

11. Output standards. The standards of production for the job and how 
these standards were devised are necessary for employment, training, and 
for any consideration of a revision of these standards. How many items of 
the product or service must be completed each hour? How many errors are 
permitted? 

12. Job combination or breakdown. Could this job be combined with 
another and is it done so in other plants? Could this job be broken down 
into two or more jobs so that fewer trained workers could be employed? If 
so, how would the tasks be regrouped? In the classification of jobs from 
several establishments, the information is also helpful in working out basic 
job groupings. 

13. Job relationship. The jobs in this establishment or other establish- 
ments which are most closely related to this job are important in recruiting 
and in the transfer of workers. Such information also affects training рго- 
grams and plans for upgrading. The relationship should be vertical, to show 
promotion channels, and horizontal, to show transfer possibilities. 

14. Machines, tools, equipment, material used. The description of each 
of these items is often important for an adequate picture of the job. These 
items will be mentioned under “work performed"—item 6—but their de- 
scription in addition may be necessary, particularly if any of the items 15 
unusual or will be otherwise unfamiliar to the user of the information. 
Certain technical terms used in the job may be defined also. 

15. Working conditions. The working conditions are essential for nearly 
all uses of occupational information. Such items as hot, cold, damp, inside. 
outside, wet, humid, dry, dusty, dirty, greasy, odors, noisy, vibration, haz- 
ards, cramped quarters, high places, working alone or around others, under- 
ground, sudden temperature changes, and toxic conditions may be included. 

16. Social environment. The nature of contacts with associates, custom- 
ers, and clients, and the principal patterns of interpersonal relations required. 
should be set forth. The extent to which job proficiency depends upon team 
work should be estimated. How stable is the social environment of the job? 
More and more emphasis in recent years is being placed on the sociological 
aspects of job performance. к 

17. Physical demands. The physical Tequirements of the job are impor- 
tant for selection. They are particularly important in utilizing workers with 
physical limitations. Items covered include walking, running, climbing. 
crawling. standing, turning, stooping, kneeling, lifting, carrying, pushing. 
pulling, fingering, talking, hearing, seeing, feeling, Coordinating, and the 
like. Each term must be defined in order to obtain Consistent results; Know- 
ing the physical requirements is also ep аа guide in Te-engineering 
jobs so that modifications can be made SE 8 " 165 to permit the employ- 
ment of a greater number of handicapped workers. 

18. Worker characteristics. Tu а а ари аге defined worker 
abilities that are essential to amc ua т, т y useful 
in selection, transfer, and уосайопа р те important in 
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selecting tests to try out for standardization and also in the classification of 
Occupations. Such characteristics as the following are sometimes included: 
strength of hands, fingers, legs, arms; dexterity of fingers, hands, feet; keen- 
ness of vision, hearing, smell, taste, touch, muscular discrimination; depth 
of vision; color perception; memory for names and faces, details, oral in- 
structions, written instructions: arithmetical computation; intelligence; ability 
for oral expression; ability to handle people. The characteristics may be 
rated as to how important they are to the job or how much of the charac- 
teristic is apparently required. In all instances the characteristics required to 
perform the work are rated, not the characteristics of the present worker on 
the job. This is job analysis, not worker analysis. 

19. Previous experience required. ls previous experience in this job 
required for employment? If so, how many months? In what other related 
job is previous experience required and for how long? What military experi- 
ence is significant? On the other hand, is this a job where no previous 
necessary for employment? If so, what hobbies 
and school activities may be pertinent? Previous experience required has 
many occupational information uses. including recruitment, job rating for 
determining wage rates, and vocational counseling. 

20. Training required. Training required is an important factor. It affects 
selection, types of training courses, curriculum planning in schools, voca- 
tional counseling, and job rating. Training can be classified into four types: 

(a) General level. What general level of education is required to do this 

job? Is merely being able to speak, read, and write English enough, or is 

grammar school graduation or higher schooling necessary? 

(b) Vocational training. What specific training courses at high school 
ary for this job? Can such courses be substituted 
ence that may be required? 
fic training courses beyond high school 
in these courses affect other 


Occupational experience is 


level or below are necess 
for some or all of previous experi 
(c) Technical training. What speci 
level are necessary? How does training 


qualifications for the job? П 
(d) On-the-job training. What is the extent and content of on-the-job 


training? Who gives it? How long does it take a new worker to reach 

normal production? How does experience or previous training affect the 

nature of on-the-job training? Is there an apprenticeship program for 

this job? Should one be established? 

21. Employment methods. The kinds of selection methods for the job 
Should be listed. These include how workers are recruited; where they come 
from; what tools or equipment they must furnish; what is covered in the 
Selection interview; what tests are used; how references are checked; and 
апу other items in the selection process. This information is important in 
Order that improvements may be made in the selection process in the light 
Of the findings revealed from other phases of the analysis. Information 
regarding selection methods is similarly important for employment services 
апа schools that may refer job seekers to establishments. 


Preparing a Form 


at he plans to cover in his analysis, 


When one has listed the items th 
be covered system- 


they should be arranged on sheets so that they can 
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Tem USES Оєғлятмемт OF LABOR 
Bua Мыто STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


UTD 
as 


JOB ANALYSIS SCHEDULE 


1. Job title ....... 2 Number 
3. Number employed М .................... Б... 4. Establishment No. . 
6. Alternate titles .......... арсена 5. Date 


= Number of sheets . 


В. Industry 


=> 9. Branch 


7. Dictionary title and code 10. Department 


11. Work PrrrormeD: 


(CONTINUE ON SUPPLEMENTARY SHEETS) ^^ = 


Analyst si Reviewer 


Fig. 18. Job analysis schedule, Page 1 


atically. The job analysis form is sometimes called 
schedule. It has spaces available for the investig 
information. Figures 18, 19, and 20 show (ће forms used by the 
United States Employment Service. These are illustrateg пат ні 
contain a greater number of items than most forms » Not all the in- 


a work sheet or 
ator to write in the 


2 For detailed discussion regarding the use of these forms see U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. United States Employment Service, Training i) Relarence 
Manual for Job Analysis (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1944) 
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SOURCES OF WORKERS 


12. Experience: None Acceptable 


а: Minimum training time—(a) Inexperienced workers. 
(ћу Experienced workers. 


13. Training dati 


Spec 
С TIRE 
| 

ены 7 o = € 
Techmeal атак = EET SS 
SRW Eng. General education | 
Activities and hobbies о B Ф 

14 Apprenticeship Formal Informal Length required 

15 Relation to оће, jobs 

(a) Promotions from and to, transfers, ete. 
ved. General Close By 

АМ ; (Tue) 


(0) Supervision 


Number supervised Titles 


(e) Supervision given: None 


The following items must be covered on supplementary sheets 
PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 
кс material or produet, safety of others, equipment or process, cooperation with others, instruction 


he hike) 
Ww ibt anpleyment and on-the-job knowledge of equipment, materials, working procedures, 


16. Responsibility (con: 


cesses) 
jlieation (consider initiative 
der speed ai 


nent judgment, and mental alertness) 
accuracy, coordination, expertness, сате, and 
l, or gages used) 


ton, dextera 


rocessing of mat 


COMMENTS 


20, Equipment, materials, and supplies. 
Definition of terms. 
eneral comments 


Fig. 19. Job analysis schedule, page 2. 


formation is covered by filling in the forms, and thus supplementary 
sheets are used. There is not enough space. for example, to include all 
the work performed; information on these forms and the descriptions 
of equipment, materials, supplies, and the definitions of unusual terms 
are also written on supplementary sheets. 


Figure 18 lists the information covered in the first eleven items of 
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Form CBES-130 DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Budget Barsas No. u-RELA. 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


PHYSICAL DEMANDS FORM 


Job Title... Occupational Code .... 
PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES WORKING CONDITIONS 

1 Walking [16 ........ Throwing 51... Inside [2 Mechanical hazards 
2 Jumping _ Pushing Outside 67 ....... Moving objecta 
3 Running Pulling Hot ~ Cramped quarters 
4... Balancing ~ Handling Cold . High places 
5... Climbing | 20 ........ Fingering Sudden temperature changes - Exposure to burns 
6 Crawling [21 ....... Feeling Humid Th ...... Electrical hazarda 
7. Standing [22 ...... Talking 72... Explosives 
8. Turning |23 Hearing 73... Radiant energy 
9 Stooping |24... Seeing И Томе conditions. 

Les Crouching .. Color vision 75 ....... Working with others 
її... Kneeling Depth perception “16... Working around others 
12 1... Sitting 27 ........ Working speed Working alone 
18 ......... Reaching - Adequate lighting 
M sss. Lifting 64 1s. Adequate ventilation 
15... Carrying 130. Vibration 


Петлив or Puysicat ACTIVITIES: 


Fig. 20. Schedule for physical demands information. 


the analysis. The first ten items are called identification items. Item 2 
is used for numbering the job analysis ГЕРОЕВ In order that those with 
the same job title may be otherwise differentiated. Item 4 is a number 
which is used to identify the establishment and its geographical location. 
Item 11, work performed, is the heart of the analysis. Each step in the 
job is described. Each step ог element is rated as to the amount of 
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skill required, and the percentage of time spent on each element is also 
shown. 
Figure 19 covers items regarding sources of workers. Performance 


requirements and comments are also listed on this sheet, but the detail 


is prepared on supplementary sheets. 
Figure 20 is the form on which information regarding the physical 


demands of the job is recorded. It also contains identification data, for 


this form may be used separately as well as with the items shown in 
Figures 18 and 19. More information relative to physical demands will 


be discussed in Chapter XII. 

A completed job analysis report, using 
modified from the foregoing, is shown in the Appendix (pages 333- 
340). This report is an example of the analysis made in a study of 
personnel jobs by the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 

Figure 21 shows a job analysis schedule that has been used in col- 
lege classes for training prospective counselors, psychologists, and per- 
sonnel workers in job analysis. Each student prepares a work sheet 
including the items listed with such modifications as may seem impor- 
tant. For example, prospective counseling psychologists may wish to 
amplify the items on social aspects and personality characteristics, and 
а school counselor may have suggestions for enlarging the educational 
requirements. А person primarily interested in job evaluation may wish 
to emphasize factors for job classification (see page 162). 

The students try out their form on one or more jobs and the re- 
sulting information is discussed. This opens up many aspects of what 
а job is and how reliable or unreliable occupational information of this 
type is likely to be. A job may be "analyzed" in a classroom session 
by the use of role playing. The instructor assumes the role of an official 
ing questions about the job. He, or some- 


of a business concern answer! 
one else, then plays the role of the worker who demonstrates his duties 


and answers questions. 
A second job can be analyzed in an actual work situation. Jobs 


which have been used successfully for this purpose include gas station 
attendant, research scientist, dormitory counselor, dormitory cook, 
clerk, baker, laundry worker, job analyst, radio announcer, teacher, and 


policeman. 
The use of sp 


a schedule which has been 


ecific terms in writing can hardly be overemphasized. 
For example, to say that a worker "takes care of the file" is much too 
general. "Take care of" could mean "filing materials," "supervising a 
clerk who removes and replaces application cards in file," or even 
"dusting the file once a day." The kind of file should also be specified. 

A question often arises regarding worker requirements. Should 
these be minimum or ideal? Usually the minimum is specified with 
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some indication of what is preferred. When applicants for jobs are 
scarce, employers will use minimum standards and sometimes less. 


During World War II the saying went around: "If the body is still 
warm, hire him." 


THE Оно STATE UNIVERSITY 


JOB ANALYSIS SCHEDULE 


Identifying information: 
Name and address of firm: 


Industry: (Include name used in Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion) 


Activities of firm: 


Location of job in establishment: (Include department. divi- 
sion. or other designation) 


Title of job: (Official title used by firm) 

Other titles: ( Titles sometimes used but not official) 
Classification title: (D.O.T., census, or other) 

Name and telephone number of principal persons visited: 


Other information: (Any additional facts that seem pertinent 
for identification ) 


Work environment: 
Physical conditions: (Including: indoors. outdoors, hot. cold. 
noise, cramped quarters, air conditioning, radiant energy, 
toxic conditions) 
Social aspects: (Including kind of supervision received, extent 
of interpersonal relations. work group size, neighborhood of 
establishment. and other items that may be significant) 


Work performed: (Specific statements of work; use Separate зеп- 
tence or paragraph for each part or phase. Use words with 
specific meaning. Include names of tools and equipment used, 
and define any unusual terms.) 


Conditions of employment: | 
Hours of work and shifts: 
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Pay scale: (Include take-home pay. bonuses. overtime pay. 
ete) 


Union membership: (Include dues) 
Degree of permanency: (Best estimate. with reasons) 


Travel required on job, if any: (Include mode of transporta- 
tion and if applicant must furnish car, motorcycle. or 
bicycle) 

Seasonal aspects: (If seasonal, indicate lows and highs, tempo- 
rary layoffs) 

Equipment supplied by applicant: (Such as tools, uniform, 
instruments ) 

Training given: (Type and extent. arrangements for further 
schooling while employed) 

Promotional prospects: (Best estimate, including probable pay 
raises) 

Insurance benefits: (Social security. group hospitalization. and 

other) 


(Such as discounts in making purchases. free 


Special privileges: ounts. 
ational facilities) 


use of company recre 


(Required or expected. such as attending 


Outside activities: [ зесіе і 
а club, being active in community ) 


meetings, joining 


Other conditions: (Specify others that seem important) 


Worker requirements: 
Educational: (General level. particular courses required) 


Experience: (In same job. different job. related hobbies) 


Particular special skills: (Such as use of a particular machine 
or foreign language) 


Personality characteristics required: (Best estimate if tests not 
standardized: otherwise. kinds of tests used) 


Physical demands: (Such as walking. climbing. standing. 


lifting) 
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Most frequent reasons for persons quitting this job: 


Most frequent reasons for persons failing or showing poor 
performance: 


Most frequent reasons for outstanding successful performance: 
Other: (Any that seem significant) 


Name and telephone number of person with whom applicants 


Should be discussed or to whom they should be referred: 


Fig. 21. Job analysis schedule. 


Preparing Instructions 


The list of items on a form is not sufficient as an explanation for 
analyzing jobs. Each item in the form must be carefully defined. In 
some instances the definitions of the items are included on the form, 45 
they are below. 


Jon TITLE 


(Give title indicated by foreman) 


NUMBER EMPLOYED Total. MEN. WOMEN. — 
(Give number shown on supervisor's record ) 


WORK PERFORMED 


(This is a narrative statement and 


must be complete. Tell what the worker does, how he 


does it and for what purpose. Number items, R 


ate com- 


plexity A. B, C.) (Use supplementary sheets if neces- 


sary.) 


More frequently the definitions of the items with instructions are 
spelled out in a job analysis manual even though some explanation 
may be on the form itself. It is wise to have a complete manual as a 
guide for training others to perform ке ee As the job analysis 
work progresses, the job analysis manual can be revised to include 


any 
> i ma; icta 
in procedure which experience y dictate, 


In additi 
changes dition to 
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defining terms, the job analysis manual may include such items as the 
purpose of the job analysis, examples of completed analyses, tips on 
how to converse with foremen and workers, where to get certain rec- 
ords that contain information and style of writing. 

In defining the items to be covered in the job analysis, one must 
be specific and give full explanations. If not, there are sure to be 
variations, and an analyst usually tends to give information tha. is too 
general. For example, if one of the items in the analysis is to discover 
the reasons for quits, the analyst is apt to obtain useless information 
unless the item is very specifically defined. He may report that “most 
workers leave this job for better jobs at other plants.” A more detailed 
statement is much more helpful—for example, “50 per cent of the 
quits are for jobs in other plants at higher pay rates and 20 per cent 
are for jobs in other plants that are nearer the workers’ homes.” 


Who Can Analyze Jobs? 


Persons with various educational backgrounds have been trained to 
vork is often associated with per- 


analyze jobs. Although job analysis У 
Sons who have engineering training, merit ratings of several hundred 
analysts did not indicate that engineers were superior to any other 
group of equal intelligence and interest. In a study made under the 
author's direction, an intelligence test showed limited validity in select- 
ing job analysts and a test of technical industrial terms showed some 
relation to success as an analyst. An observation test in which the 
analyst observed a photograph for several minutes and then attempted 
to answer fifty questions about what he saw did not reveal the superior 
analysts any better than chance. However, ability to make observations 
and remember them still seems to be an important characteristic. The 
analyst must be able to write concisely and to learn about machines 
апа processes readily enough to describe them. He must get along well 
With others and be able to carry on a good deal of his work without his 
Supervisor's being immediately present. 
Some pointers for persons learning job 
They include the following: 


analysis have been suggested. 


by the best worker in the job. 


1. Do not confine the analysis to work done е best \ ў 
the job іп its most favorable 


The new analyst is apt to try to write up 

light. 

Make sure the workers know who you are and why you are there. A 
new analyst may feel a bit strange and hesitate to explain his task. 

3. Show the worker that he is helping to find facts and be interested in the 
information he gives you. The same applies to your relations. with 
foremen. 


~ 
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Talk to workers and supervisors in their own language. 

Do not argue with the worker or tell him how to do his job. Do not tell 

the foreman how he ought to run his department. 

6. Do not confuse the work done by the worker with that done by the 
machine. and do not confuse the work process with the abilities required 
to carry them on. You are analyzing the job. not the workers in it. | 

7. Do not overlook anything. Investigate а point completely before dis- 
carding it. ч ' 

8. When reporting on the analysis. confine yourself to statements of fact аў 
observed. Do not inject vour opinion unless the instructions call for it. 

9. You may think the work should be performed differently or that 389 

ing on-the-job training is inadequate, but report the situation as it is^ 


A sample job analysis is shown in Appendix A, page 333. 


Checking Results with Users 


When one has developed the list of items he plans to cover in the 
job analysis, he should analyze a dozen jobs and then check the ade- 
quacy of the information obtained with the users of the information. 
For example, in industry the training division should look over the 
job analysis reports to discover if the information they may wish to use 
is in the proper detail. Such a practice is also good strategy. for one 
needs as many persons behind his job analysis program as he can get- 
A top executive may need “reselling” from time to time—especially at 
budgetary periods—and the more support one has the better chance 
there is of survival. 

If one plans to prepare job descriptions or specifications (sce 
Chapter IX), he should prepare samples of these to demonstrate how 
the information will look before he goes ahead with a large number 
of analyses. 


Summary 


The importance of job analysis as a source of information has been 
shown. Likewise, its value has been mentioned for training counselors, 
psychologists, and others in a better understanding of jobs and thé 
significance of information about them. Forms and suggestions were 
given for making analyses in practice situations. 


= 5 Бу W. В. Pimm. Division of Oc od 
у арге material developed by Í . Di ЖИМ 
з vcn ут Commission, and published in "Ten Years of Occupa- 
A ў ае, " Occupations, XXII. No. 7 (1944), p. 395. 
попа а ` 
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EXERCISES 
l. Try writing an accurate description of a task. such as driving a саг, 
tying your shoes, or using a typewriter. 
Make a list of the job analysis items that you would want to cover to 
obtain information for improving plant selection procedures. Visit a 
plant and try the list on a few jobs. 
3. If you were to absorb a large number of handicapped workers in a 
plant, list what you would need to know about each job. Use the list in 
a plant or business establishment on a few jobs. 


N 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 


Burtt, H. E., Principles of Employment Psychology, pp. 508-520. New 


York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 
(Covers job analysis as related to improving employee selection.) 
Flanagan, J. C., “Job Requirements,” in Current Trends in Industrial Psy- 
chology, W. Dennis (ed.), РР. 32-54. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 

burgh Press, 1949. 
(Describes a method for obt 
instances in job behavior.) 
Stogdill, R. M., and C. L. Shartle, Methods in the Study of Administrative 
Leadership, Monograph No. R-80. Columbus: Ohio State University 
Bureau of Business Research, 1955. 
(Shows methods of studying executive jobs including interview forms. 
sociometric procedures, and scales for responsibility, delegation, and 
authority.) 

U.S. Department of Labor. 
and Reference Manual for 


Printing Office. 1944. 
( Detailed instructions with examples for analyzing jobs.) 


Wright, В. H.. "Minneapolis School Counselors Analyze Their Jobs." Occu- 


pations, XXIV. No. 4 (1946), рр. 214-219. 
(An example of counselors studying their own jobs.) 


aining information concerning critical 


United States Employment Service, Training 
Job Analysis. Washington: Government 
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Surveys 
and Their Uses 


Jus i T 
оаа bo the previous chapter, is an intensive 
deem bus x | ins s information. Frequently either such 
ety kd ш or it is not possible to arrange to observe jobs 
es ш хрепзе involved or because of wide coverage which 
s iocus contact with the job and the worker impossible. 
PAG jn es Е survey, а follow-up study, or taking the 
ый н Possis am * not necessary. Also, information about the 
ogy ahaa реа. Occupation may be desired but because of 
ns orkers to be covered a solicitation is made БУ 
me a нкаў o шп occupational information without observ- 
аа ] | calle | а "survey. The survey has important uses in 
addition to securing information. In a school or colleg pond can 
stimulate the faculty to see the significance of occu М li най 
particularly if the instructional staff participates i Bandi ў заме 
and іп analyzing or interpreting the results. This а зт а шае 
изе of pertinent occupational information in M о аны ter 
appreciation of the problems faced after leaving ака ON 
In general, surveys can be divided into the ü 4 itai d 
йер нае questionnaire type ап 


Questionnaire survey method 


The questionnaire as a device for obtainin з 
Я 5 Occupat Я T 
tion is usually filled in by the worker or his ат Dung шош 
method compared to job analysis, but detail is frequently те: е 
there is always the problem of motivating persons to fill in пук 
naires completely or at all. questi 
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OFFICE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSONNEL 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


2101 Constitution Avenue 
Washington 25, D. C. 


1. Title of Position. 
3. Entrance salary. 


2. No. persons employed in this position 


4. Type of establishment: (check below) 


Clinie or guidance service (not — — — Juvenile court 
— Juvenile correctional institution 


hospital or school) 
— College — — Business office 
Consulting organization 2. Prison 
Criminal court Private practice 
— — — Employment agency Public Personnel agency 
— — — Hospital, general — —— School system 
— — — Industrial plant ———— — Social agency 
Institution for feebleminded 
(not listed) 


— — — Institution for insane 


5T ч 
5. Type of activity. 
(GIVE TYPE OF HOSPITAL, CLINIC, OFFICE, ETC., NATURE OF 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, OR OTHER FACTS IN AMPLIFICATION OF ITEM 4.) 


6. Persons supervised 
(GIVE NUMBER AND JOB TITLES) 


. Supervised by 
£ й (GIVE JOB TITLE) 


8. (a) Function (psychological): (check funetions performed in this position below.) 
Remedial training 


Administration 
Apparatus design and construc- — — — Research 
tion — — Statistical and factual analysis 
Social casework x. еве; о 
Consulting — — . Test administration 
Counseling (educational) — —— — Test construction 
— — Counseling (vocational) — — — Test interpretation 
— . Interviewing . Writing and editing 
Others not indicated (specify be- 


Job analysis 

Personality evaluation, adjust- 
ment, counseling m 

Program planning - 


low) 


Fig. 22. Qustionnaire for surveying psychologists’ jobs, page 1. 
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(b) Function (non-psychological): 


9. Qualifications: (describe the normal (peace-time) qualifications of this position 
under the headings indicated) 


(а) Education Required 


а educational =_= ЕЕ 
(SUCH AS COLLEGE GRADUATE, POSTGRADUATE WORK, M.A+ 


OR PH.D. DEGREE) 


(2) Psychology courses considered essenti 
(SUCH AS ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY, 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY) 


(3) Other courses require 
(SUCH AS PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, PHYBIOLOGY) 


(4) Other courses desired 


(b) On-the-job Training Required. 


(DESCRIBE LENGTH AND TYPE OF TRAINING) 


(c) Prior Work Ezperience Required 


(1) In field of psychology. — с 


(2) In fields related to present work 


(ВОСН 48 SOCIAL WELFARE WORK, PER- 


BONNEL MANAGEMENT, TEACHING, WORK IN FACTORY) 


Fig. 23. Questionnaire for surveying psychologists' jobs, раде 2. 
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(d) Personal Abilities Required 


— ве program ог service to others 
— supervise others 


— — тееі the public 
express one's self well in writing 


express one's self well orally 
— — make good first impressions 
— get cooperation from colleagues 


Other personal abilities. 


(e) Other Requirements (such as age, sex, etc.) 


10. Duties performed in this position: X + 
tion specifically and in detail. If possible, 


(Please describe the duties of this positio 
of the work in separate paragraphs. Continue on a 


describe the main phases 
supplementary sheet.) 


Fig. 24. Questionnaire for surveying psychologists’ jobs, peg? з. 
Professional organizations frequently use the questionnaire survey 
Method to discover the kinds of jobs their members are performing, 
Since it would not be feasible to undertake personal contact. The items 
any the questionnaire are selected in much the same fashion as selecting 
items for a job analysis—that is, in terms of the uses to be made of the 
information. 
In order that a high rate of returns may be secured. the question- 
naire should be as brief as possible and require the least amount of 
Writing that can be permitted. As far as possible, items should be 
used which can merely be checked or which require an answer of a 
Word or two. 
An example of a questionnaire is shown in Figures 22-24. This 
Questionnaire was used by the author to obtain information regarding 
the duties and hiring requirements of jobs where training in psychology 
Was required. This questionnaire is longer than most, and an example 
9f a completed form was enclosed to aid the respondent in supplying 
the data. 
An example of a very brief questionnaire 
traub and Salley.! This post card questionnaire 


was presented by Wein- 
shown in Figure 25 was 


ІВ. G. Weintraub and В. E. Salley, "Hunter Alumnae Report on Jobs,” 
Occupations, XXIII, No. 3 (1944). pp. 154-160. 
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used to collect occupational information about Hunter College alumnae. 
Percentage of returns ranged from 64 per cent for onc class to 86 per 
cent for another class. 

As in the case of items in a job analysis, the questionnaire items 
must be tried out first on a small sample of respondents to discover 
if the information received meets the needs. Significant improvements 
can almost always be made following the tryout. If possible, the ге- 
spondents should be interviewed after filling in the questionnaire [0 
discover how they interpreted the items and what suggestions they have 
for clarifying them. : 

It is desirable to enclose a brief letter with cach questionnaire 
explaining the practical value of the information to be obtained and 
urging the respondent to fill in the blanks promptly and completely. 
If a professional society or alumni group is involved, the study should 
be announced in the official publication so that at least some of the 
respondents will have a background of the purpose of the question- 
naire. 


Determining coverage 


If there are several thousand respondents who might be covered. 
and if there are not funds or time available to canvass all fep 
à selective sample must be chosen. If something such as may be xdg 
in a professional directory is already known about thc respondents, 7 
mailing list can be compiled which will give fairly representative wm 
age regarding the fields of specialization of the respondents, schoo 
attended, type of establishment worked in, sex, and other characteris- 
tics. If none of the characteristics of the respondents is known, the 
sampling will have to be random. One may take, for example, every 
fifth mame or every tenth one. The adequacy of the sample can be 
determined by analyzing the first half of the questionnaires received 
separately from the second half. The two halves should then be Mee 
pared. If there are pronounced differences, a third canvass of additiona 
respondents should be undertaken and further samples should be ob- 
tained until the addition of a sample to the total makes no significant 
change in over-all results. 3 Я 

Еог ехатрје, ѕирроѕе ап over-all description of an occupation 15 
being prepared on the basis of questionnaire data. A draft description 
is prepared on the basis of the first 50 per cent of questionnaires 
received. A second draft description is written on the basis of the 

d half received. The two descriptions are then compared. If there 
secon ificant differences it is probable that all variations in the occu- 
e cepi been accounted for and that additional data are rc- 
пене Te two draft descriptions should then be combined into опе, 
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POSTAL CARD QUESTIONNAIRE 
College Major... Minor, Enrichment or War Area 
If gainfully employed, please state specific nature of work: 


Local. ; State. ; Federal. 


Employer: Private. ; Government. 

Place of Employment: New York City ; if elsewhere, where?. 

Salary per month: Base. ; Overtime. ; Tot 

Is present work related to college preparation? Yes. ; No. 
То your major? — —; to what other courses? 


> 


At war's end do you expect to continue in present job' 
If not, why not?. - 
Are you currently unemployed?. Why?. 


Comment: 


Fig. 25. Postal card questionnaire. 


and a third sample obtained. If the third sample adds new significant 
data to the description, another sample should be taken and this process 
repeated until all of the ramifications in the occupation are apparently 
accounted for in the description. 

In many instances complete coverage is desired and therefore all 
eligible respondents are sent questionnaires. Professional Societies have 
used this method in obtaining, on a nationwide basis, pertinent infor- 
mation about individuals to aid them in being placed in suitable em- 
Ployment in case of national emergency. 

Private placement agencies which handle applications by mail also 
use questionnaires to obtain occupational data about candidates for 
Positions. Teachers' agencies, in particular, have long used this method. 


Personal survey method 

In the personal survey method an individual t 
foremen, supervisors, personnel workers, or others who may have 
Occupational information. He does not usually observe jobs as in a job 
analysis, and the type of information collected is usually brief. 

The census enumerator asks residents about their Occupations, à 
School may visit plants to discover what training courses may be re- 
quired to prepare students to enter jobs, and the United States Employ- 
ment Service visits employers at regular intervals to discover how many 
new workers will be required during the next few weeks. 

Within a plant a survey may be made to discover causes of labor 
turnover or absenteeism. A survey may be conducted to find in which 
Occupations handicapped workers are employed. what the upgrading 
possibilities are for certain jobs, or which jobs can be filled by workers 
with no experience. 


alks to workers, 
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Fig. 26. Census enumerator uses personal survey method. Photo courtesy 
Howard G. Brunsman, Bureau of the Census. 


The personal survey method has the advantage over the question- 
naire method in that there is personal contact with the respondents. 
The form is filled in by the person making the survey and he can ask 
sufficient questions to obtain the facts he needs. On the other hand, the 
personal contact method is more expensive and requires some training 
of personnel, and it is necessary to reach the respondents personally. 
Sometimes that constitutes a difficult or impossible task. 

In planning a survey, the item or items to be covered should be 
carefully listed and a schedule or form prepared on which the informa- 
tion is to be recorded. One may study the job analysis items as outlined 
on pages 98-101, and select those items ог parts of items that аге 
pertinent. As in the questionnaire method, the procedure should be 
tried out on a small scale before it is placed into Standard use, As in 
job analysis, each item must be defined se ш ше Interviewers or other 
persons making the survey will follow a standard practice 
the correct type of information. 
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Zapoleon? compiled a bulletin on community occupational surveys 
which gives suggested procedures and illustrates several questionnaires 
and schedules. Figure 27 shows the schedule used in a survey sponsored 
by the schools in Atlanta, Georgia. The information thus obtained was 
used by a number of community agencies in Atlanta in regard to train- 
ing needs and vocational counseling. 

The directors of occupational information and guidance services 
in several states have prepared instructions for making community 591" 
veys. The Bureau of Occupational Information and Guidance, Califor- 
nia, for example, has prepared a Guide to the Community Occupational 
Survey.* Significant occupational information that may be gathered 5 
listed as follows: 


Occupational distribution of workers by age and sex ó 
Amount of education and special training needed in various fields of work 
Occupations for which the schools could help to train workers 

Kinds and numbers of jobs open to school graduates or drop-outs 
Estimated annual turnover by occupations 

Labor supply, current and prospective 

Opportunities for on-the-job training for adults 

Opportunities for cooperative or work-experience programs 


Hahn and Brayfield! prepared one of the early students’ work- 
books, and a teachers’ manual for organizing and conducting educa- 
tional and vocational counseling and occupational information through 
group instruction. Fourteen projects were covered. One of the projects 
involved a survey of job opportunities in which the students obtain 
information by personal visit to employers. Figures 28 and 29 show 
the form provided for this purpose. р 

Industrial establishments have used the survey technique in аррга!” 
ing their manpower situation, especially in regard to the relative e 
sentiality of occupations, in justifying occupational deferment, and in 
obtaining pertinent information for meeting manpower needs through 
training, upgrading, and recruiting. 


2 М. W. Zapoleon, Community Occupational Surveys, U. S. Office of Едиса- 
tion, Vocational Division, Bulletin No. 233 ( 1942). 

3 California State Department of Education, Bureau of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance. Commission for Vocational Education, Guide to the Сот- 
munity Occupational Survey (California Guidance Bulletin No, 10 (1948: 

imeographed ). аа 
и E Hahn and А. H. Brayfield, Job Exploration Workbook and Occupa- 
tional "Laboratory Manual for Teachers and Counselors. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1945. 
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Steps in Making a Community Survey 


The steps in making a community occupational survey vary some- 
what with the purpose of the study. Several steps are herewith briefly 
described to give the reader a general view. As in learning job analysis, 
one learns survey methods best by taking part in the making of a study. 


Determining needs 


The need for a community occupational survey usually arises from 
à problem in the area. It may be that the schools require more in- 
formation about jobs to improve guidance, curriculum planning or 
other school programs. There may be a community need to discover 
the patterns of jobs in the area so that the advisability of having addi- 
tional industry come to the community can be judged. It may be neces- 
вагу to study the causes of labor turnover so that the job situation can 
become better stabilized. It is necessary to review any needs carefully 
to discover if a survey will yield the kinds of information that are 


necessary. 


Developing a plan 

When it appears that there is sufficient need in a community for a 
Study, it is wise to establish a working committee which will outline 
the objectives and uses of the survey, and appraise roughly what it will 
involve in cost, personnel, and cooperation. The committee should in- 
clude representatives from employers, the public employment service, 
the schools, and other groups who will either supply information for the 
Survey or who will use the information after it is compiled. or both. 
The committee may be, at first, a temporary. informal one. In that way 
members who do not show an interest may be replaced without em- 


barrassment. 


Developing procedures 

After a plan has been drawn up and has been generally accepted, 
the more technical procedures should be developed and pretested. This 
calls for the selection of a survey director who can himself perform this 
task, or who will have someone working with him who can outline 
the details of the study, develop the necessary forms. and map out the 
analysis of data which will be involved. Persons who will be the 
eventual users of the survey should be brought in on this phase so it 


is certain that the information obtained will meet their needs. 
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The director of the study will wish to appraise all existing data 
about the community in order that the information gathered may sup- 
plement existing materials. Census data may be available; employers 
may already have certain reports which will be useful; and the public 
employment office, the Chamber of Commerce, and other agencies ОГ 
groups may be collecting job data regularly. 

The pretesting of any questionnaires or interviews is an important 
step. A “dry run" will in nearly every case reveal defects in procedure 
which can be readily corrected. 


Obtaining and processing the data 


The data should be collected in a systematic fashion, and as soon 
as material is received, it should be reviewed, classified, and arranged 
for processing. If questionnaires are piled up without being checked, 
inaccuracies may accumulate which will become so great as to destroy 
the value of the study. Processing of the data, including the preparation 
of tables and graphs, should begin as early as possible, for timeliness 
is usually very important in a survey. Preliminary charts should be 
prepared in order that committee members, counselors, and other inter- 
ested persons can ascertain how the study is progressing. 


Preparing reports 


The method of reporting the findings should be very carefully 
worked out. Some surveys have resulted in large, beautifully bound 
volumes so bulky that they did not invite many readers. Although a 
large report may be necessary, one should not overlook the desirability 
of having several shorter reports to meet specific needs. For example, 
charts and brief explanations can be made independently of the main 
report to illustrate the findings for interested adults, pupils, and 
students, or for particular agencies or officials. 


Evaluating the survey 


Many surveys omit a last step. This is a “post mortem UE is 


critical evaluation of the survey and of the manner in which its results 
were used. This may take place a year or more after the study has 
been placed in the hands of the users. The evaluation may also con- 
sider whether or not it is advisable to supplement the survey with addi- 
tional materials or surveys at later dates. 


N 
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Examples of Surveys 


Community surveys have been made in a number of localities dur- 
ing recent years. The survey usually contains a picture of population 
trends, labor force trends, and information regarding industries and 
sometimes specific occupations. The survey may be initiated by the 
schools, by the Chamber of Commerce, or by other interested groups. 

At Modesto, California, for example, a survey was made and pub- 
lished in a 200-page report? The purposes of the survey were stated 


as follows: 


(1) To get the data necessary to insure that our educational program be 
closely related to the Community's occupational needs and employ- 
ment opportunities. 

(2) To improve in general the instructional 


schools. 
(3) To foster better relations between the schools and the Community. 


and guidance services of our 


advisory committee representative of both community 
Organizations and occupational fields worked with the staff. An occu- 
pational questionnaire was developed which was mailed to employers, 
but later occupational data were collected from employers by telephone. 
Тће reports included: 


A general 


Population trends in the city and county compared with state and national 


trends. 
Employment by industrial 
wholesale trade, and the like. 
Employer reports on labor supply. source, and educational requirements. 
Employment by occupations for the current year. 
Jobs for which training programs are conducted. 
Employers’ suggestions for emphasis in the schools. 


groups, such as agriculture, construction, 


The Modesto report also included the results of a follow-up study 
of high school and junior college alumni. Occupational choices of the 
high school and junior college students were compared with the distri- 
bution of employed persons in the occupations. The report contained a 
number of recommendations, including an expansion of vocational 
guidance and changes in curriculum emphasis. 

Another comprehensive survey was made at Bakersfield, Califor- 
nia. The report included a chapter on general economic and occupa- 


e of Greater. Modesto, Alden С. Ој Survey. Di- 
Modesto Junior College. 1950). pp. 2. 186-192. 
Report, compiled by Norman Harris and 
on High School, California, 1950. 


5 The Occupational Lif 
rector (Modesto, California: 
6 Community Occupational Survey 
William Heffernan, Kern County Uni 
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tional trends with some projections to 1960. More detailed information 
was presented by occupational groups using the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles classifications. 


The Bakersfield report was particularly good in pointing out the 
implications of the findings for curriculum planning, vocational educa- 


tion, guidance, and business education. A paragraph from the guidance 
section follows: 


Significant facts about the labor-force in each Occupation are re- 
vealed in the tables and charts of this Survey Report. One of the impor- 
tant items of information is the number of people employed in each oc- 
cupation or industry. Openings are created by people leaving one job to 
take another. The greatest source of new job openings, generally, is the 
replacement demand arising from deaths and retirements. It is there- 
fore obvious that the mere size of an Occupation or an industry is a 
clue to the number of job opportunities it will offer. Size may even be 
more important in this respect than rate of growth; because each year 
more new workers will have the opportunity to enter an occupation 
such as the farm occupations or wholesale and retail trade, even if 
there were no increase in these occupations. than will be able to enter a 
small but rapidly growing group like telephone repairmen. 


An extensive survey was made at Cleveland, Ohio. This was а 
more technical report which emphasized the occupational patterns. of 
industries and the community. The report lacked the interpretive mate- 
rial found in the two previously mentioned studies. 

Special surveys are sometimes made covering a particular industry 
or the employment of a segment of the population. For example, а 
study was made of job opportunities for racial minorities in Seattle." 
Employers, union members, and employment agency representatives 
were interviewed. One part of the summary of results was as follows: 


All of the data collected indicate clearly that the job opportunities 
for members of racial minority groups are not equal to the job оррог- 
tunities of the white race. In general, there is higher unemployment 
among racial minority groups. A large proportion ‘of these individuals 
have to turn to casual labor to find employment, A disproportionate 
number of these individuals are obliged to take jobs in lower paid occu- 
pational groups. Some firms and some unions exclude these individuals 
completely for one reason or another. Many firms and unions do not 
specifically exclude these individuals, but at the same time do not include 


7 Welfare Federation of Cleveland, Ohio Educational Planning Committee. 
Occupational Inventory of the Number and Kinds of Jobs in Cuyahoga County 
(Cleveland: The Federation, 1946). ў ў 

8 University of Washington. Institute of I 


І y of Was -abor Economics “Job Opportunities 
Гог Racial Minorities in the Seattle Area" (Seattle: University of Washington- 
1948). 
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members of racial minority groups. Even in firms and unions which 
have members of racial minority groups. the numbers of these indi- 
viduals are disproportionately small to the number of whites. 


In Pasadena, California, it was found that information in the 
school about the community was fragmentary. A continuous study of 
occupational life was undertaken.? One or two segments of business 
or industry were studied cach year. Since many new plants in manufac- 
turing had come to the community, this segment was studied first. 
Junior college students were trained and used to gather part of the in- 
formation. This enabled the students to initiate contacts with employers 
who might later have job openings. Firms were classified according to 
the Standard. Industrial. Classification Manual. (see Chapter IV) and 
jobs were assigned according to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(see Chapter VIID. 

Most community surveys follow a pattern that includes many of the 
following: 


l. A geographical arca is established to be covered in the study. This may 
be one city and surrounding suburbs, two adjacent cities. a county. a 


part of a state, ога geographical unit. 
2. Available information concerning population, employment. unemploy- 
ment, and types of industries are accumulated from Census figures. 
number of unemployed registered for work at the United States Em- 
ployment Service. the number drawing unemployment compensation, 
and other sources. Both current information and information for past 
years is obtained. 
3. А survey is made of present and probable 

principal business and industrial establishments 


future employment from the 
and from a sample of 


smaller establishments. 

4. The future community needs are determined in terms of housing. 
schools, parks. public buildings. and other improvements. 

5. Charts are drawn showing the present and the probable future labor 
needs of the community. These are compared with the probable num- 
bers of workers who will want jobs. Recommendations are made for 
additional industrial activities which may be needed to absorb the labor 
force and for educational and training facilities which may be required 
to improve the employment situation and welfare of the community. 


It is obviously not possible to estimate what the future occupational 
Picture will be in a community unless the community as a whole is 
Considered. This calls for considerable cooperation among many agen- 
Cies and establishments, à situation not easy to obtain, but one which 
сап be achieved if the right leadership is provided. 

The employment blueprint of a community 15, of course, only an 


9 W, W. Leis. "Pasadena's Occupational Survey Feature Segments and Cycles.” 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly. IV. No. 3 (1956). pp- 110-112. 
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estimate; but it represents a picture which should be known to cvery- 
one who is concerned with the training and employment of workers. 
It serves in community planning and in the planning of industrial and 
business establishments which must consider both the availability of 
manpower and the probable market of products and services. 


Less Formal Surveys 


Many surveys are quite informal and small but are still useful. For 
example, a community may feel the need for developing training pro- 
grams in the school. Instead of an elaborate survey, school officials 
meet with representatives of local establishments who bring in general 
information about the jobs in their plants and probable needs. Future 
demands can be listed and an over-all picture sketched. If it looks 
encouraging, more specific and extensive information is collected. Also, 
the pupils in the school are surveyed to discover if they will take the 
vocational courses if offered. In one community, which was dominated 
by foundries, the needs for vocational courses was quite apparent. How- 
ever, the plan was dropped when a survey of school pupils indicated 
that there would be few enrollees, 


Continuance necessary 


One of the problems of surveys is that the material collected may 
not be fully utilized. A beautifully illustrated report may appear, but 
few people really apply it. Furthermore, a survey gets out of date 
quickly. A survey of job opportunities is really out of date before the 
report is ready to be read. Therefore, information that has continuing 
significance should be revised frequently. For example, the Bureau 
of the Census used to obtain information about employment once every 
ten years. Now the Surveys are made every 30 days on a sampling 
basis and the information is released quite promptly through the press 
by brief bulletins that аге mailed to users. 

The local labor market Teports prepared by the United States 


Employment Service are likewise made available quite promptly and 
revised every month or so. 


Follow-Up Studies 


As in the case of community surveys, follow-up studies of school 


leavers and graduates give important Occupational information for use 
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by schools and other agencies. Many procedures have been developed 
and used. The Office of Vocational Education, Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, prepared а manual!” of suggestions with 
sample forms. Topics which the Michigan manual emphasized included 
establishing the purpose of the follow-up study, determining its scope, 
outlining the method, preparing the mailing list, gathering the data, 
interpreting the findings and preparing the follow-up study report. 
The suggestions given for preparing the follow-up form included, 


in part, the following: 


Items should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


k 

2. Items should require as little writing as possible. Provisions for replying 
through use of check marks should be made whenever possible. 

3. Provide adequate space for writing each item. 

4. Avoid questions which might embarrass respondents. 

5. Avoid unnecessary items. 


The California State Department of Education, Bureau of Occupa- 
and Guidance, Sacramento, also made available a 


tional Information 
useful guide for carrying out follow-up studies.!! 

Figure 30 shows a sample form with selected items. If a school 
wishes to do a briefer study, the bulletin recommends that Nos. І, 2, 
3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 16 be retained. These are shown with asterisks 


on the form. 

In presenting the results of 
is sometimes used. One of the best examples of such 
prepared by Меіпгісһ.! The pictographs and interpretive comments 
in the booklet concerned the responses of youth studies. 

In nearly every follow-up study there аге interesting findings that 
have significance for school or college programs. For example, the 
Nebraska School Counselors’ Association! sponsored a follow-up study 
of school graduates. One aspect concerned how the high school had 
helped the respondents. It was interesting to note that only 3 per cent 
thought the school had been of little or no help in using good English, 
getting along with people, or understanding citizenship. However, 21 


Needs Through Occupational Surveys 
се of Vocational Educa- 


a follow-up study, graphic presentation 
a presentation was 


10 "Determining Occupational Training 

and Follow-up Studies." 1948. Lansing. Michigan: O 

tion. Dept. of Public Instruction (mimeo.). 
11 “Guide for Making a Follow-up Study of Scho: 

ates,” California Guidance Bulletin No. 13, January. 

Kitch and W. Н. McCreary. 
1 E. Е, Weinrich, "Let's Le 


ol Drop-Outs and Gradu- 
1950. Prepared by D. E. 


arn from Youth" (Albany: The University of the 


State of New York, The State Education Department, 1947). ў А 
13 What Did They Say? (Lincoln. Nebr.: The Nebraska School Counselors 
Association, State Department of Vocational Education. 1954). 
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(NOTE: 


S WILL BE CONSIDERED C! THEY WILL BE USED ONLY FOR 


OUR SCHOOL PROGRAM) 


If Mrs., в! 


Course take; 
in school 


If you dropped out of school before graduat 
(1) Your age when you left echool 
(2) What grade vere you in when you le: 
(3) Did you leave tefore the end of th 


please give the folloving Information: 


year or did you finish the year? 


(Please check one) 
1). 
2). 


+ Left before the end of the year. 
+ Finished the year, 


*l. Are you (Please check one) 


(1)..... Single 

(2)..... Married (If married, how zany children do you Бахет...... — 0€ пен. 
(3)..... Divorced or separated 

(5)..... Widowed 


*2. What are you nov doing? (Please check one or m 
(1)..... Working for рау, full- (7)..... In arzed forces 
(8)..... Working for pay, part-time — (5)..... Not vorking but looking for jot 


(3).....«In school, full-time (9)..... Not working and not looking for Job 
(8). 


ге) 


+ In school, patt-tize (10)..... Other (Please descrite) 
(5)..... Housevife 
(6)..... In business for self 


"3. Please list below any additional education you have пад since leaving thin school. 
Include postgraduate work, соггевр 


ondence courses, private lessons, trade or bus- 
1nes» school, apprenticeship, Junior college, college, university, and any other 
type of education. . 


(If more space {0 neede: 


+ write “over” and use the back of this page) 
Th. Рог what occupation nre you пом preparing yourself?, 
$2; What i» your father's regular occupation?....... 

Which of the following helped you most in select in, 
your educational and vocational plans? 


ё an occupation and in making 


(Check one or more) 
(1)..... Parenta (5).. Principal (9)..... No help received 
(2)..... Other relatives Counselor 
(3)..... Friends 


Work experience 
School subjects 


(4). 


+ А teacher 


Fig. 30. Sample follow-up 


Per cent thought they received little or no help 


26 per cent felt this way about choosing a vocatio 
One cannot overemph 


survey. The way the dat 


in finding a job and 
n. 

asize that careful planning should precede а 
à are classified, for example, may alter the 
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“т. THIS IS A VERY IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR THOSE WHO DROPPED OUT OF SCHOOL BEFORE 
GRADUATION, Will you state very frankly the real reason or reasons why you 
left school. Your honest answers will help to improve the school. Other 
studies of drop-outs show that azong the reasons “Бу students leave school 
are financial need, 111 health, dislike of school or teachers, failure in 
courses, desire to go to vork, marriage, change of residence. But think 
through your ovn experience and give the reasons vhy you vithdrev. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT BEEN WORKING SINCE LEAVING SCHOOL OMIT QUESTIONS 8 TO 13 AND СО ON TO 
QUESTION 14, 
“В. Please describe below the Jobs you have held since leaving school: 


5 tone DATE YOU: МО! 
OF дов OR KIND OF WORK : STARTED 


(If more space 18 needed, 


A great deal 

баве: 

Little or none 

I'm not certain about thia 


*9. To vhat extent has your school 
training helped you on your 
present job? (Check appropriate 
blank to the right) 


*10. In vhat vays 


could your experience in this school have been more helpful to you? 


il. 


^12. Which of the folloving helped you most in getting your firat steady Job after 

leaving school? (Please check one or more) 
Parents or other relatives (6) 

Friends (7 

School (teacher, counselor or(8) 

other school person 

.. Му own efforts 

Nevopaper advertigezent 


... Public employment service (non-fee) 
Private employment agency (fee) 
Other (Please explain). 


13. Where vas the knovledge or training needed in your present occupation gained? 


16. What clubs, organizations, 


and activities did you take part in while in high school 


1 


Fig. 30 (continued). 


results, Remstad and Rothney!! have shown that the kind of classifica- 
tion used may affect the results of research. They used three different 


classifications of data from the Wisconsin Counseling Study. 


м В. Remstad and J. W. М. Rothney. 
search Results,” Personnel and Guidance 
465-472. 


"Occupational Classification and Re- 
Journal, XXXVI, No. 7 (1958), pp. 
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15. What comunity clubs, organizations, and activities do you nov take part in? 


*16. Please indicate by checking in the 


Proper colum how such this school 
helped you in regard to each of 
the folloving: 


1) Using your spare tine, 
2) Taking care of your health 
3) Taking part in comunity and civic affair 
4) Marriage and family life.. 
5) Securing а job........ 
6) Getting along with other people 
7) Preparing for further education, 
8) Understanding your abilities and interest 
9) Ability to read vell 
10) Using good English.. 
11) Using basic rath skillo. 
12) Using your money wisely. 
13) Conducting your ovn busi: 
1h) Thinking through problezs. 


17. If you have further coment, 


З or suggestions for improving any part of this 
School's program, please atate then heri 


е. 


18. Can this school be of further service to 


write or phone to the school. f you ph 


you? If во, please explain here or 
спе, call numter GI 7-3144) 


19. Do you personally feel a need for fi 


urther edu 
classes? If во, in what 


cation through adult or evening 
fields or courses? 


information concernin, 
Courses, call GI 3-4278, Extension 1 


3) 
AND COOPERATION 


‘THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP 


iot which it 1s hoped all schools 
For further information вее the section 
questionnaire, 


e 


Fig. 30 (continued). 


The classifications were a modific. 
pational Titles, the Kuder Preference 
fication system devised by Remstad b 
quired for the job, such 
lege. and so on. 

The data were grouped into 10 to 
depending upon the system used. The pe 


ation of the Dictionary of Осси- 
Record categories, and а classi- 
ased on amount of training ге“ 
às graduate school, college degree, some col- 


12 major occupational areas. 
Tcentage of males entering the 
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occupational area of their 10 grade and 12th grade preferences was 
shown. Also, the per cent who entered their fathers’ occupational cate- 
gory was indicated. A summary of the result is shown herewith. 


D.O.T. Kuder Training 


Grade 
Per cent entering 
10th grade preference 47.8 54.7 40.1 
Per cent entering 
12th grade preference 46.9 53.4 45.3 
Per cent entering 
father's occupational 
area 36.9 57.2 45.1 
Per cent in father's 
Occupational area 5 years 
25.2 


after high school . 24.8 41.3 


The results are interesting in themselves as well as a demonstration 
that the occupational categories chosen can make a difference. The 
D.O.T. and the training grade classifications give much the same results. 
The Kuder classification. shows higher percentages. These are the 
categories of the Kuder Preference Record, namely: mechanical, com- 
putational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social service, 


and clerical. 
Summary 
ng surveys and the uses of surveys have 


ere discussed. One is the ques- 
method. Sug- 


The methods of conducti 
been presented. Two types of surveys w 
tionnaire method and the other is the personal interview 
gested forms were shown with suggestions for their use. 


EXERCISES 


l. List the purpose and the items you think should be covered in a survey 


of a community you know. 
2, Prepare a follow-up form and try it out 
persons by interview. Compare the results. 


on five persons by mail and five 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 


Baer, M. F. and E. C. Roeber. Occupational Information, pp. 227-308. 


Chicago: Science Research Associates. Inc.. 1958. ( 
(Procedures for making follow-up studies and community surveys are 


discussed with examples of forms.) 
Норроск, R., Occupational Information, pp. 37 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. 


7-391. New York: McGraw- 
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(A follow-up form used at New York University is shown, with an 
example of the discussion of returns.) 

Landy, E., and others, Occupational Adjustment and the School. Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, No. 93. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1940. 

(One of the classics in follow-up studies.) 

U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Population 

Reports P-57 (Labor Force). 


(А monthly release of survey information based on a sample of 35.000 
households.) 


VIII — 


Occupational Classifications 


and Their Uses 


Deane AND JOBS must be grouped or classified because there 
are so many of them. It is obviously impossible for one to keep in 
mind over 25,000 occupations as though they were so many separate 
entities, Therefore occupations and jobs are classified in much the same 
manner as are books in a library, motor vehicles, or human diseases. 

In an individual plant or business establishment it is necessary to 
classify jobs in order to determine equitable rates of pay or to indi- 
cate groupings of jobs that can be performed by women or that can 
be filled by workers with various types of abilities or limitations. 


Ways of Classifying Occupations 


ake up the classifications of occupations 
first. The two most widely used systems in the United States are the 
Census Classification and the Dictionary ој Occupational Titles 
(D.O.T.) classification. There is а third system that promises to have 
increasing popularity. It is the International Standard. Classification of 
Occupations. Figure 31 shows the major groups for these systems. lt 
is noted that they are numbered from 0 to 9. These аге code numbers, 
and the major breakdowns were limited to a total of ten for recording 
results of surveys on punch cards. We shall examine the code structure 
in more detail for the Census and the D.O.T., for these are the systems 
best adapted to use in community surveys. A general knowledge of the 
code structure also assists one in more fully comprehending the world 
of work and in understanding information in which one of the classi- 


fications is used. 


In this chapter we shall t 
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The International Standard Classification of Occupations was de- 
veloped by the International Labor Office (ILO), Geneva, Switzer- 
land.! LS.C.O. is intended to facilitate the international exchange of 
occupational information, but it is not required as a replacement for 
existing classification structures. The LS.C.O. will no doubt have con- 
siderable influence on the future development of occupational classifi- 
cation by the various countries of the world, however. 


The Census Classification 


Every ten years the United States Census is taken by personal sur- 
vey method. It is a huge task and the results obtained give many im- 
portant facts about the social and economic status of the population. 

When the enumerators took the 1950 Census, they filled in a ques- 
tionnaire of many columns. Several of the columns pertained to the 
occupational status of the individual.? The occupational questions in- 
cluded the following information concerning persons 14 years of age 


or older: 


Instruction on Schedule 
If employed, describe job or business held last week. 
If looking for work, describe last job or business. 
For all other persons, leave blank. 


Entry 
What kind of work was he doing? For example: nails heels on shoes, 
chemistry professor, farmer. farm helper, armed forces, never worked. 
What kind of business or industry was he working in? 
For example: shoe factory, state university. farm. 
Class of worker: Working for employer. for government. i 
ness, without pay on family farm or business. 


n own busi- 


The Enumerator's Reference Manual gave several paragraphs of 
instruction for obtaining correct occupational titles, such as the follow- 
ing: 

... In some cases, the respondent will not give you enough informa- 
tion in answering the question. "What kind of work was he doing?" You 
should ask additional questions until you are satisfied that you have 
obtained the specific occupation of the person. For example. the re- 
spondent may say. "Teaching." You should then ask, "What subject did 


he teach? . . . 


1 International Standard Classification 0, 


International Labor Office. 1957). 
2U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Urban and Rural 


Enumerator's Reference Manual. 17Fld-100 (1950). 


f Occupations, Report II (Geneva: 
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You may run across occupations which sound strange or funny to 
you. Accept such reports if the respondent is sure that the title is cor- 
rect. For example. "sand hog" is the title for certain workers engaged 
in the construction of under-water tunnels, and "printer's devil" is 
sometimes used for an apprentice printer. 

Caution on occupations of young persons— Professional, technical. 
and skilled occupations usually require lengthy periods of training or ed- 
ucation which a young person normally cannot have. It may be found. 
upon further inquiry. that the young person is really only a trainec. 
apprentice, or helper (for example. accountant trainee. electrician 
trainee, apprentice electrician, electrician's helper) .3 


Occupational data using three major industrial fields were first a 
part of the Census in 1820. Inquiry regarding actual occupations was 
first used in 1850. 

In recent years, because of the need for current occupational in- 
formation on the status of the population, the Bureau of the Census 
makes a survey every month. It is done on a sampling basis of approxi- 
mately 35,000 houscholds. Various data are collected and tabulated 
including employment and unemployment (see Chapter II). occupa- 
tion and industry, hours of work. duration of unemployment, marital 
Status, age, household composition, and the like. 

The sample survey has been so successful that when the 1960 
census was planned, it was decided to obtain occupational data on а 
sampling basis only rather than to use a complete count. The sample 
selected was, of course, much larger than is used in the monthly survey- 
Another reason for a sample was the high cost of coding and tabulating 
occupational data. 

To aid in coding, the census has prepared an Alphabetica! Index 
of Occupations and Industries. The Occupation and industry entries on 
the schedules can thus be assigned codes. The Alphabetical Index lists 
approximately 18,000 Occupational titles and their code numbers. 

Figure 32 shows a page of the Alphabetical Index. On the left аге 
the occupational titles and codes, and on the right of the line are the 
industry titles and codes. Thus, one uses the same alphabetical volume 
for both occupational and industrial codes. 

The code following the occupational title is in two parts: one for 
the occupation and one for the industry. Thus, for *Rail layer” the 
code number is 970 506. The number 970 is the occupation category. 
and 506 is the industry category—namely, Railroads and Railway Ex- 
press Service. Where Ind appears in the industry column, it means 
that the occupation occurs in more than one industry and the person 


30.5. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Urban and Rural 
Enumerator’s Reference Manual, 17F\d-100, 1950, page 41. 
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Rad "m 


Radio-interference ехрегі.....................0ё4 Ind 
Radio-interference 
Vroubleman..............Electric and gas 
utility. 
СЕ surveys ae eua ien de 


Radio machinist...... 
Radio-maintenance man 


Radio mechanician.. 


Radio officer. 
Radio operator 
Radio perforzer. 
Radiophone operator 
Radio-program checke: 
Radio rigger........- 


Radio-script writer 
Radio serviceman. 
Radio-survey worker. 
Radio technician. 
Radio technician. 


„Except 85 
Radiotelegrapher.....++++ 579 
Radiotelephone operator... 
Radio tester. ж. 
Radio tester. 


Radio-time buyer. 
Radiotrician. 
Rafter. 
Raftsman. 


817 


*. 11290 626 
Textile.. 
Rag peddler. 


Rag ріскег. 
Rag picker. 
Rag shredder. 
Rag sorter. 
Rag vasher. 


Rail bender. 
Rail bonder. 
Rail-car operator 
Rail-detector-car 
operator. 
Rail dumper. 


„Steel. 
„Textile. 


Rail ender 
Rail filler. 


Radium chloride (M) 
Radium ore (Х)..... 
Rafting logs, service.. 


Rag carpets (М)...... 
Rag house or shop (W) :626 
Rag mats (М)....... 

Rag mill, paper (M) 


Rag processing (M). 
Rag rugs (M).. 
Rags, carbonize: 
Rags (М)..... 


Rail fastenings (М)..........336 
Railings, ornamental 

metal (M). ач 
Railings, м (м). 
Rail Joints (М).... 


Railroad: 
Agent, newspaper (R). 
Bridge... 
Camps. 
Cars, cleaning, icing, 
etc., by railroad.... 
Cars, cleaning service. 


Cars, cooling service. 
Cars, heating service. 
Cars, icing service. 

Cars, leasing service. 


Coaches (М) 
Company.... 
Construction by 
contractor.. 
Construction, except 

by сопігасіог............506 


Docks 
Equipsent (M) 
Fuses (М).... 


Gang.. " 
Hardware (M)... 

Interstate... 
Locomotives (M) 
Repair shop.. 


Section. 


Fig. 32. Sample page from Census Alphabetical Index. 


coding the data will be required to look up the code of the particular 


industry in which the responde 
Where both /nd and the code 
it means that the code 899 (miscellaneo 


services) is used if the industry title is omi 


Schedule. 


nt said he worked. я 
de appear, as for "Radio-script writer, 
us, professional, and related 


itted in the enumerator's 


| 


049 Engineers (n.e.c.) 

Engineer—916 2 

Engineer—898, except surveying 
co.—0 

Engineer, acoustical 

Engineer, agricultural 

Engineer, airways—916 

Engineer, application 

Engineer, appraisal— 

Engineer, chief —898 

Engineer, consulting 

Engineer, contracting—Except 246 

Engineer, design— 

Engineer, Distribution— 

Engineer, district plant—Except 578 

Engineer, estimating 

Engineer, factory 

Engineer, field—226 

Engineer, inspecting— Public 
Administration 

Engineer, installation 

Engineer, instrument—Except 
aircraft instrument 


Engineer, materials—Except 246 

Engineer, planning 

Engineer, plant—Manufacturing, 
except 469 

Engineer, power plant 

Engineer, process 

Engineer, public health 


Engineer, sales 
Engineer, salvage 
Engineer, service—898 
Engineer, technical 
Engineer, testing — 
Engineer, traffic— 


051 Entertainers (n.e.c.) 
Acrobat 

Aerialist 

Bareback rider 
Circus performer 
Circus rider 

Clown 

Contortionist 
Cowboy—859 

Disk jockey—856 
Dog trainer 
Entertainer 
Equestrian 
Equestrienne 

Freak 

Gymnast—859 
Horseman—859 
Horse trainer—859 
Juggler 

Magician 

Marionette man 
Master ef ceremonies 
Mesmerist 
Motion-picture narrator 
Narrator 

Organ grinder 


Fig. 33. Sample page from Census Class: 


051 Entertainers (n.e.c.)—Cont. 
Performer—859 
Prestidigitator 
Professional entertainer 
Puppeteer 

Puppet master 
Radio artist 
Radio performer 
Ringmaster—859 
Rope walker—859 
Show girl 
Showman 

Snake charmer 
Story teller 

Stunt man 
Trapeze performer 
Tumbler—859 
Variety man 
Variety performer 
Ventriloquist 

Wire walker 


052 


Farm and home management 
advisers 


Agricultural agent 

County agent 

County-agricultural agent 

County demonstrator 

County extension agent 

County supervisor—Farmers Home 
Administration 

Demonstrator—888 

Extension agent—888 

Extension-service supervisor 

Farm adviser—888 

Farm agent—888 

Farm demonstrator—888 

Farm-management supervisor— 
Farmers Home Administration 

Four-H agent 

Home-demonstration agent 

Home-economics expert 

Home-economics-extension worker 

Home economist 

Home-management supervisor— 
Farmers Home Administration 

Home-service director—586 


053 Foresters and conservationists 

Adviser—116 

Assistant, fire warden’s—116 

Assistant, timber culturis's—116 

Conservationist 

Contact man—Soil Conservation 
Service 

Dispatcher—116 

District conservationist 

District ranger—116 

Erosion specialist 

Estimator—306 

Examiner—116 

Extension forester—116 


ed Index of Occupations and Industries- 
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The stars and the other notations in the center of the column of 
the occupational section are aids to the coder in interpreting the data. 
‘These are explained in the rather detailed instructions in the Alphabeti- 
cal Index. 

In addition to the Alphabetical Index, the census classification is 
presented in a volume called Classified Index of Occupations and 
Industries. The Classified Index is arranged by code number, and it 
indicates the various titles which fall under each code. A sample page 
from the Classified Index is shown in Figure 33. Thus one can see 
the various occupational titles which come under Entertainers (not 
elsewhere classified). 


Using the census classification 


The Census classification has the broadest coverage of all American 
systems because the entire labor force must be classified occupationally. 
Furthermore, the Census classification, as well as the classification ma- 
terials, was designed for use when job names or titles, without job 
definitions, are the source data. It is particularly convenient to use the 
Census system in classifying the data from a job survey when one of the 
Objectives is a comparison with Census statistics. Because the Census 
classification was designed for general use, however, it may not be 
well adapted to a particular set of local conditions. In such a situation, 
the best approach is to adjust the Census system, by expanding or 
combining the Census occupational categories, rather than to set up à 
completely new system. The latter procedure might involve a compli- 
cated conversion process before comparisons could be made. 

One disadvantage in using the Census classification is that the occu- 
pational titles are shown without definition, and, of course, occupa- 
tional titles alone are not a reliable means of expressing occupational 
data in specific terms. One respondent may say that he is ап Architect 
and another respondent in the same occupation may call himself an 
Engineer, Builder, or Executive. Persons also tend to upgrade them- 
selves in reporting their occupation. An Instructor may call himself 
a Professor and a Machinist Helper may say that he is a Machinist. 

One can easily become familiar with the Census classification by 
first finding the codes for a number of occupations in the Alphabetical 
Index. When one finds a code or notation with which he is not familiar, 
he can ususally find it explained satisfactorily in the introductory 


material, pages 1-24. If one reads the introductory material before 
n еи ы: 


4 For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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trying to use the classification he will have difficulty in understanding 
the introduction. 
After finding the codes for a number of occupations, one should 


ШЕП: 


Fig. 34. сатана returns after coding are processed by electronic equipment. 
Photo courtsy Howard G. Brunsman, Bureau of the Census. 


then use the Classified Index and look up the codes to discover thc 
titles which occur under them. 

After becoming familiar with the Census classification system, onc 
can obtain a good background of the occupational breakdown of the 
employed population by consulting the various publications produced 
by the Bureau of the Census. Because of the wide use of the Census 
classification and its potentialities for various studies, the major title 
groups are shown in Appendix B, page 341. 

Table XIII, for example, is from Current Population Reports p-57 
(Labor Force) No. 195 (October, 1958). According to the population 
survey for the week September 7-13, 1958, total employment for 
whites was nearly 58.000,000 and almost 7,000,000 for nonwhites. It iS 
interesting to study such a table and note the principal occupationa 
classifications in which the four population groups hold positions. 
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TaBLE XIII 


MAJOR OccuPATION GROUP OF EMPLOYED PERSONS, BY COLOR AND SEX, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES: WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 7-13, 1958 


White Nonwhite 
Major Occupation Group Both Ба» | Вой Fe 
Sexes Male тае Sexes Male male 
Total employed 
thousands .......... .. 57,821 39,524 18,298 | 6,808 4,016 2,792 
Per cent " 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Professional, technical, and 
kindred workers Я 11.9 11.4 13.0 4.1 3.4 51 
Farmers and farm managers 4.9 6.9 0.6 3.3 5.3 0.6 
Managers, officials, and 
proprietors, exc. farm 5 1127 14.6 5.4 2.6 3:0 2.0 
Clerical and kindred workers 15.1 6.8 32.8 5.6 4.9 6.6 
Sales workers 6.9 6.1 8.6 LI 0.9 1.3 
Craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers В 14.0 20.0 14 6.0 9.6 0.8 
Operatives and 
kindred workers ........ 17.6 18.5 15.7 22.6 153 
Private household workers .. 1.8 0.1 5:5 OS 3852 
Service workers, except 
private household 7.8 55 12.9 168 І 21.0 
Farm laborers and foremen 3.7 35 4.1 1457 10.5 13.5 
Laborers, except farm 
and mine 4.6 6.6 0.4 15.2 25.4 0.6 


The Social-Economic Groups 


A classification according to social-economic groups was developed 
by Edwards, of the Bureau of the Census.” 

To form the social-economic groups, 
Occupations requiring similar qualifications were brought together. This 
classification has the following groupings: 


industries were crossed and 


Professional Persons 

Proprietors, Managers, and Officials 

2.a Farmers (Owners and Tenants) 

2.b Wholesale and Retail Dealers 

2.c Other Proprietors, Managers. and Officials 
3. Clerks and Kindred Workers 

4. Skilled Workers and Foremen 


N= 


5A. M. Edwards, Population: Comparative Occupational Statistics for the 
United States, 1870 to 1940 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1943), 


Pp. 175-182. 
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5. Semi-Skilled Workers 

6. Unskilled Workers 
ба Farm Workers 
6.b.c. Laborers, Except Farm 
6.d Servant Classes 


The social-economic groupings are useful for comparisons between 
populations, and they provide the student of occupations with a con- 
cept of how occupations can be grouped according to economic and 
social levels. Occupational trend information has also been presented 
by this method. Half of the major groups are arranged according to 
skill level. This is similar to the Dictionary Classification to be discussed 
later. 

Another rearrangement of the Census Classification was made by 
Beckman? for evaluating the work of the Adjustment Service іп New 
York City. A number of Census titles were grouped into five grades. 
Factors of intelligence, capacity or skill, education, and training re- 
quired were used to develop the scale. 


Grade | Unskilled Manual Occupations 
Grade 2 Semi-Skilled Occupations 
Grade 3 (а) Skilled Manual Occupations 


(b) Skilled White Collar Occupations 
Grade 4 (а) Sub-Professional Occupations 
(b) Business Occupations 
(c) Minor Supervisory Occupations 
Grade 5 (a) Professional (Linguistic) Occupations 
(b) Professional (Scientific) Occupations 
(c) Managerial and Executive Occupations 


Large numbers of clients at the Adjustment Service who were in 
the lower grades were advised to seek work at a higher level, although 
the majority were advised to continue in work at the same level. 


The Dictionary Classification 


The Dictionary of Occupational Titles contains one of the most 
frequently used occupational classifications in existence. The Dictionary 
itself is perhaps the most widely used occupational document in the 
world. The second edition consists of three volumes. 

Volume I, “Definitions of Titles," contains the definitions and code 
numbers of the occupational titles with the title listed alphabetically. 


5 К. О. Beckman, “А New Scale for Gauging Occupational Rank," Personnel 
Journal, ХИП, No. 4 (1934), pp. 225-233. 
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Figure 35 is a page from Volume I of the Dictionary. In order to find 
the definition or code number of an occupation, one uses Volume I. 

Volume II, “Occupational Classification," gives the classification 
structure of the Dictionary. It lists three levels of breakdown: the 
major groups; the three-digit breakdown; and the finest breakdown, the 
five-and-six digit. Also included are an alphabetically arranged index 
of commodities to assist in classifying sales personnel; a glossary of 
technical terms; a listing of titles according to industry; and an index 
to the industries. 

Part IV,7 *Entry-Occupational Classification” classifies fields of 
work for entry job seekers. It is not discussed in this Chapter, but in 
Chapter X. 

The first edition of the Dictionary Parts І and II was completed 
in 1939 and published in 1940 as a result of several years of research 
conducted by the United States Employment Service.’ The data for 
building the document were largely job analysis reports, of which there 
were 55,000. The present dictionary is based on over 100,000 job 
analysis reports from over 20,000 industrial plants and business estab- 
lishments. 

Тће first edition of the Dictionary originally contained definitions of 
more than 18,000 occupations. It received wide use in public employ- 
ment offices, schools, libraries, industry, labor organizations, and the 
armed forces. More than 110,000 copies were printed. Six supplements 
were issued in an attempt to keep the Dictionary up to date. In fact, 
the growth and bulk of the supplements made it necessary to issue the 
second edition.? There was also the advisability of simplifying the orig- 
inal alphabetical arrangement of titles and the cross references. The 
classification structure was basically unchanged. There were many 
individual changes, however, and some additions to the three-digit 
groups. The first edition can be readily identified by its red cover and 
the second edition by its black cover. 

Unless otherwise indicated, references to the Dictionary in this book 
will be to the second edition, 1949. р 

The Dictionary contains the definitions of over 22,000 separate jobs 


ng of a conversion table between 


ТР: ary volume consisti be 
еле: d the Dictionary 


the classification structure then in use in U.S.E.S. offices, an 
classification which replaced it in 1940. è 

8C. L. Shartle, B. J. Dvorak, C. A. Heinz, a 
pational Research,” Occupations, XXII, No. 7 (1944), pp. 387-446. Also. he 
Stead and W. E. Masincup. The Occupational Research. Program of the Unitea 
States Employment Service. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1981. P 

Ў C. A. Heinz, "The Revised Dictionary of Occupational Titles," Occupations, 
XXVII, No. 8 (1949), pp. 538-540. 


nd others, "Ten Years of Occu- 
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or occupations and classifies them initially into seven major groups 
which are shown below with their first-digit code numbers. The Dic- 
tionary uses code numbers, as does the Census. 

In 1955 a paper covered Supplement was issued that contained 
over 2,000 new and revised definitions and 1,322 new code numbers. 


Number of 
Occupations 


Group Defined 
0 Professional and Managerial Occupations 1.752 
1 Clerical and Sales Occupations 1,376 
2 Service Occupations 498 
3 Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry, and Kindred Occupations 306 
| Skilled Occupations 3.693 
2 Semiskilled Occupations 7.010 
8 у 

Hi Unskilled Occupations 6.497 
Total 21,132 

General Terms Defined 676 
Master Definitions 19 
Grouping Titles Defined . 1,059 
Total of All Definitions in Dictionary 22.886 


Basis of Dictionary Classification 


| When one observes the principal groupings, it is evident that several 
different guide posts were used in setting up the Dictionary Classifica- 
tion. First of all there is a grouping according to three levels of skill— 
namely, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled. This grouping, however. 
applies largely to industrial production, construction, transportation, 
and communication occupations. Occupations in the professional, cleri- 
cal, sales, service, and agricultural fields are in other groupings. Many 
users of the Dictionary would prefer that all the occupations defined be 
classified according to skill, but such a scheme applied to all occupa- 
tions produces difficulties. For example, it is not customary in this 
country to apply skill ratings to some types of occupations. Through 
the years the terms “skilled,” “semiskilled,” and “unskilled” have been 
restricted largely to construction and industrial production types of 
work. To many persons, grouping all jobs into skill levels would be 
like grading apples, pears, peaches, and bananas according to the 
standards for quality that have been established for apples. It is prob- 
able, however, that at some time in the future a satisfactory standard 


Teacher, High School 


1356 


Teacher, Mentally Deficient 


relative to lessons. May be designated according to 
grade taught, as fourth-grade teacher; fifth-grade teacher 
In rural schools, usually teaches grades from first to eighth 
TEACHER, RURAL SCHOOL (education). Usually 
teaches several grades and frequently teaches all grades 
in a rural school. Usually handles all administrative 
details and is in complete charge. 
TEACHER, HIGH SCHOOL (education) 0-31.01. 
‘Teaches pupils in church, private, or public high schools 
(secondary schools), usually specializing in one or several 
subjects, such as English, mathematics, or Latin, and is 
required to have more academic training than TEACHER, 
ПАРЕ or Gnawwam Scoot. For teachers of non- 
academic subjects, see teachers qualified by particular non- 
academic subject taught, as TEACHER, ART; TEACHER, 
Drama: Teacher, Music. For teachers of specialized 
groups, see teachers qualified by type of groups they аге 
teaching, as TEACHER, ORAL-DEAF; TEACHER, MENTALLY 
DEFICIENT, 
INSTRUCTOR, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
(education), Plans courses of study and supervises 
mailing of courses to students, Corrects papers when 
returned, Answers any questions by mail and sug- 
Rests any necessary improvements in the work done. 
Also,see under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY. 
INSTRUCTOR, ELECTRICAL SCHOOL (educa- 
Чоп). Conducts classes to teach students the science 
of electricity. Also see under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR 
University, 
INSTRUCTOR, MECHANICAL DRAWING (edu- 
cation), ‘Teaches the principles of mechanical draw: 
ing, such as orthographic projection, planning draw- 
ings, and developing surfaces. Lectures on the use 
and care of drafting tools and the terms and symbols 
used. Also see under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR UNI- 
VERSITY. 
INSTRUCTOR, SEWING (education) teacher, 
sewing. Specializes in teaching sewing and related 
arts, such as knitting and crocheting. [TEACHER, 
Номе Economies.) Also see under TEACHER, COl- 
LEGE on UNIVERSITY, 
INSTRUCTOR, TYPING (education). Gives in- 
Struction in the touch system of typewriting. Directs 
and assists students in the use of manual of typing 
exercises and the operation and care of typewriters. 
TEACHER, AGRICULTURE, HIGH SCHOOL 
(education) instructor, agriculture, high school. In- 
Structs classes in the elementary principles of scientific 
agriculture and animal husbandry, usually limiting 
his course of instruction to the type of crop or animal 


raising carried on in the locale in which he teaches. 
TEACHER, BIBLE (education) instructor, Bible. 
Teaches the Bible іп a religious or other school, or as a 
Private instructor, sometimes specializing in the Old 
Testament or the New Testament. Also see under 
TEACHER, COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY. 

TEACHER, BIBLE SCHOOL (education) instruc- 
tor, Bible school. Teaches the Bible to the students 
9f à Bible school ог religious institution. [TEACHER, 
Bini] Also see under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR UNI- 
VERSITY. 

TEACHER, COMMERCIAL (education) instructor, 
fommercial. ‘Teaches commercial or business courses 
n а business college or secretarial school. Also see 
under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY. 
TEACHER, COOKING (education) instructor, cook- 
ing. Specializes in teaching the art of cooking, includ- 
ing meat, vegetable, and pastry cooking, salad making, 


ig. 35. Sample page from Volume 1, 


TEACHER, HIGH SCHOOL (education)—Cont. 
canning, an the planning of meals. (TEACHER, HOME 
Есохомісз.] Also see under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR 
University. 

TEACHER, ENGLISH (education) instructor, Eng- 
lish. Instructs classes in spelling, punctuation, and 
rules of grammar in English prose and poetry and in 
composition. Also see under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR 
UNIVERSITY. 

TEACHER, HOME ECONOMICS (education) іп- 
structor, domestic science; instructor, home econom- 
ics; teacher, domestic science. Instructs in the art of 
homemaking: Teaches cooking courses (TEACHER, 
Соокіхс]. Instructs in sewing [INstRUCTOR, ЗЕ 
ING]. Gives lessons in various other aspects of home- 
making, such as bed making and house cleaning. Also 
tee under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY. 
TEACHER, LANGUAGE (education) instructor, 
language. Gives individual or group instruction in 
опе or more modern or classical languages. Frequently 
assigns outside reading, Holds examinations. May 
be designated as French teacher; German teacher; 
Greek teacher. Also see under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR. 
UNIVERSITY. 

TEACHER, STENOGRAPHY (education) instrue- 
tor. stenography. Specializes in teaching stenographic 
subjects. Also see under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR UNI- 
VERSITY. 

TEACHER, HOME ECONOMICS (education) see under 

TEACHER, COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY and under TEACHER, 

Hian Scroot 

TEACHER, KINDERGARTEN (education) 0-30.02. 

instructor, kindergarten. Teaches children (from 4 to 6 

years old) obedience,cleanliness, punctuality, and cooperation. 

Develops confidence in them by participation in games. 

Trains them to use hands by teaching them how to make 

simple objects. Develops natural aptitudes by furnishing 

them with music, poetry, various art objects, and materials 
for modeling and drawing. May discuss problems of chil- 
dren with parents and advise them how to remedy unde- 
sirable traits and to foster desirable ones. 
TEACHER, NURSERY SCHOOL (education). Is 
ап expert in the early training of children of prekinder- 
garten age. Teaches simple tasks, songs, games, and 
discipline to them. 

TEACHER, LANGUAGE (education) sec under TEACHER, 

СошЕСЕ on University and under TEACHER, Ніби 

Senoot. 

TEACHER, LIFE DRAWING (education) see TEACHER, 


Авт. 


TEACHER, LIFE PAINTING (education) see TEACHER, 
ART. 
TEACHER. LIP READING (education) see under 


TEACHER. ORAL-DEAF. 
TEACHER, MANUAL TRAINING (education) 0-32.30. 
instructor, manual training. A TEACHER, VOCATIONAL 
‘TRAINING. Teaches the use of woodworking tools, me- 
chanical drawing, blueprint rcadir.g, and related subjects. 
TEACHER, MENTALLY DEFICIENT (education) 
0-32.03. instructor, mentally deficient. Analyzes stu- 
dents’ mental and emotional equipment and develops their 
use of physical senses in elementary processes concerned 
with daily activities. Develops skill in manual processes 
within the ability of the student, 

TEACHER, UNGRADED ROOM (education) in- 

atructor, ungraded room. Gives individual instruc: 

tion to mentally deficient students in all grades of à 


grammar school. 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles, second 


edition. 
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of skill or job complexity can be developed which will cover all occu- 
pations from the simplest to the most involved. 

There is also considerable objection to the use of the word “skill.” 
Too many persons associate skill level with degree of social competence 
or social rank. Also, workers object to being classified as unskilled or 
semiskilled. One can imagine the extent and intensity of complaints from 
persons in the professions if their occupations appeared in a widely 
used public document under some kind of skill classification. 

In addition to the grouping of certain occupations according to 
skill level, the Dictionary classifies many of the occupations according 
to the process or activity in which the job occurs. Thus there are such 
major groups as agriculture, fishing and forestry, service, and clerical 
and sales. Agriculture and fishing and forestry are commonly referred 
to as industries, but service, clerical, and sales are types of occupational 
activity which run through a number of industries. 

It is noted that the professional and managerial occupations in the 
Dictionary are broken down into professional, semiprofessional, and 
managerial and official positions. The professional occupations are 
considered to require a "high level of mental activity" and “extensive 
academic study or background,” while the semiprofessional occupations 
require a “rather extensive” education or practical experience. In the 
professional group one finds such occupations as Accountant, Editor, 
Chemist, Lawyer, Vocational Adviser, and College Professor. In the 
semiprofessional group are listed titles including Aviator, Photographer. 
Chorus Girl, Draftsman, and Embalmer. There are naturally some pro- 
tests which arise from members of certain Occupations in the semi- 
professional group who feel that their occupations belong in the 
professional group. The titles themselves may be misleading. however. 
and one should consult the definitions in the Dictionary before coming 
to any conclusions regarding improper classification. The Dictionary 
classifications are reviewed constantly and changes are made on the 
basis of authentic information obtained from various parts of the coun- 
try. Because of the gigantic task in maintaining the Dictionary, there 15 
naturally a lag in keeping it up to date. The professions, in particular, 
were not covered as completely as other fields when the Dictionary was 
first published. 


Dictionary Coding Structure 


The Dictionary, as previously mentioned, has a code structure 
whereby occupations are assigned code numbers. Such code numbers 
are very useful in tabulating statistical data about occupations. They 
are also necessary in showing the relationships among occupations: 
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Figure 36 shows a sample page of Volume II of the Dictionary. By 
comparing it with Figure 33 it is apparent that the Dictionary has a 
finer breakdown than the Census. The first digit in the Dictionary code 
number shows the major occupational group. The skilled, semiskilled, 
and unskilled occupations each have two first digits. This is because 
of the large numbers of occupations in these groups. There are three 
further levels of breakdown as follows: 


Three digit—composed of 579 breakdowns which are broader than 
specific occupations. 

Example: 0-11 College Presidents, Professors and Instructors 

Five and six digit—composed of 8,933 further breakdowns usually 
broader than occupations. 

Example: 0-11.10 President, Educational Institution 

Specific occupational definitions—totaling 21,132 occupations. Sev- 
eral closely related defined occupations may have the same five- and 
six-digit code. 

Example: 0-11.10 President, Business School President, College or 
University President, Normal School 


Another example of this breakdown is as follows: The Professional 
and Managerial major group is composed of 67 three-digit groups; 
these in turn include 912 five-digit groups which are composed of 
1,752 defined separate jobs or occupations. One three-digit group is 
0-57 Athletes, Sports Instructors, and Sports Officials (page 19, Vol- 
ume II, Dictionary of Occupational Titles). This three-digit group is 
further broken down into 27 five-digit groups such as 


0-57.01 Athlete (amusement and recreation) * 
0-57.02 Automobile Racer (amusement and recreation) 
0-57.03 Golf, Professional (amusement and recreation; education) 


Under 0-57.01 Athlete, 12 titles are listed; each is defined in the 
Dictionary. These titles include Baseball Player, Basketball Player, 
Bicycle Racer, Billiard Player, Boxer, Football Player, Hockey Player, 
Oarsman, and Skater. In the Dictionary, Volume П, are also included 
alternate titles which are not defined. Such titles do not appear in capi- 
tal and small-capital letters, as do the defined titles. Thus, the title 
"INSTRUCTOR, SWIMMING (education)," is defined, but the title under 
it, "Teacher, Swimming," is not defined separately, for it is another 
name for Instructor, Swimming. : Е 

The best way to become acquainted with the Dictionary is to try 
immediately to use the document in a practical situation by looking up 
the definitions and code numbers of a number of occupations. One can 
then read the introductory pages to both Volume І and Volume II and 
Teceive significant benefit. Exercises such as are included at the end of 


0-07.02 


~ 


0-12.10 


0-07.02 Cuemtst, Вюговіслі- Cont. 
CHEMIST, ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
liquors; malt liquors; vinous liquors) 
fermentologist 
ocnologist 


(distilled 


Снеміят, Foon (profess. & kin.) 
food analyst 
Chemist, Confections (eonfection.) 
Chemist, Dairy Products (diary prod.; 


ice cream) 
Chemist, Preserved Foods (сап. & 
preserv.) 
Снемият, Роор CoxramERS (сап. & ргезегу.; 
tinware) 


Cugwisr, Grats (grain & feed mill.) 
Снемізт, Хохлисономс BEVERAGES (flav. ext. 
& sirup; nonale, bev.) 
Снемізт, NUTRITIONAL (profess. & kin.) 
nutritionist 
CHEMIST, PHARMACEUTICAL (profess. & kin.) 
Спемазт, PHYSIOLOGICAL (profess. & kin.) 
Снемізт, ORGANIC (profess, & kin.) 
Снемізт, DYE (profess. & kin.) 
color maker 
dye expert 


0-07. 03 


Снеміят, GEOCHEMICAL PROSPECTING (petrol. 
production) 
Cuesust, INpUsTRIAL ALconoLs (ale. distilling) 
Cuesist, Paint (paint & varn.) 
paint formulator 
CHEMIST, PETROLEUM (petrol. production; petrol. 
refin.; pipe lines) 
Снемізт, Prastics (profess. & kin.) 
chemist, polymerization 
Соок Матснек (plastics mat.) 
colorist 
color maker 
Снемізт. Runner (rubber 
reclaim.; rubber tire & tube) 
Снемізт, TExtiLe (textile) 
Снемізт, Woon (profess. & kin.) 


goods; rubber 


Inorganic Chemists 
(0-07.20 through 0-07.29) 


0-07.21 Снемізт, INORGANIC (profess. & kin.) 
ASSAYER (profess. & kin.) 
chemist, assay 
Снемизт, Grass (glass mfg.) 
glass technologist 
Снемизт, METALLURGICAL (profess. & kin.) 
Chemists, n. e. с., and Related Occupations 
(0-07.80 through 0-07.99) 
0-07.80 Снемізт (profess. & kin.) 
0-07.81 Снемізт, ADHESIVES (profess. 4: kin.) 
0-07.82 Снемізт, LEATHER (leather mfg.; tan. mat. & 
rel. prod.) 
Formula Man (leather mfg.) 
0-07.83 Снеміят, PHOTOGRAPHIC (photo. apparatus) 
0-07.84 Снемізт, PuysicaL (profess. 4: kin.) 
ELEctRocHEMIsT (profess. & kin.) 
0-07.85 CHEMIST, WATER PURIFICATION (waterworks) 
0-07.86 PHARM AcoGNosisT (profess. & kin.) 


0-05. CLERGYMEN 


0-08.10 CLERGYMAN (profess. & kin.) 
minister 


pastor 
preacher 
rector 
0-11. COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, PROFESSORS. 
AND INSTRUCTORS 
0-11-10 PRESIDENT, EDUCATIONAL IxstiTUTION (едиса 
tion) 
Presipent, Business SCHOOL (education) 
PRESIDENT, COLLEGE OR University (education) 
PRESIDENT, NORMAL Scinoor (education) 
0-11.20 DEN (education) 
Deas оғ WOMEN (education) 


0-11.50 TEACHER, COLLEGE ов Uxiversity (education) 
instructor, college or university 
Assistant, COLLEGE on Uxivensity (edu- 
cation) 
tutor, college or university 
DEPARTMENT HEAD, COLLEGE OR UNIVER” 
sity (education) 


INSTRUCTOR, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL (edu- 
cation) 
INSTRUCTOR, сткі Scoot (education) 


Тузтиестов, ENGINEERING (education) 
Тузтисстов, ExTENSION Work (education) 
Instructor, GOVERNMENT (education) 
TRUCTOR, MECHANICAL DrawinG (edu- 
cation) 
Instructor, SEWING (education) 
teacher, sewing 
PROFESSOR, ASSISTANT, COLLEGE OR UNI 
VERSITY (education) 
PROFESSOR, Associate, COLLEGE OR UNI 
VERSITY (education) 
Proressor, СОШ.ЕбЕ or University (edu- 
cation) 
TEACHER, BIBLE (education) 
instructor, Bible 
TEACHER, BIBLE Scuoor. (education) 
instructor, Bible school 
TEACHER, COMMERCIAL (education) 
instructor, commercial 
TEACHER, Сооктхо (education) 
instructor, cooking 
TEACHER, Ехсызи (education) 
instructor, English 
TEACHER, Номе Ecoxowics (education) 
instructor, domestic science 
instructor, home economics 
teacher, domestic science 
TEACHER, LANGUAGE (education) 
instructor, language 
‘TEACHER, Norstar Senoor (education) 
instructor, normal school 
тин. БТЕХОСНАРИУ (education) 
instructor. stenography 
011.70 Director, EXTENSION Wong (education) 


0-12. COUNTY AGENTS 


AND РА N- 
STRATORS RAEI DEMO 


0-12.10 Four-H AGENT (gov, gor.) 


Fig. 36. Sample page from Volume Il, Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
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this chapter are very helpful. The best results are obtained by having 
an instructor lead discussions which are alternated with a number of 
practice exercises. 


Some stumbling blocks 


_ Pointing out two or three stumbling blocks may be helpful in learn- 
ing to use the Dictionary. First, when defining thousands of occupa- 
tions, it is not usually possible for an occupational definition to fit any 
single job precisely. Thus, if one is interviewing a person about his 
occupational background, no Dictionary definition may appear to fit 
the counselee's previous job exactly. Or if an industrial plant or 
business establishment wishes to classify its jobs according to the 
Dictionary, it may find that the definitions in the Dictionary do not 
exactly match the titles and duties of jobs in the establishment. For 
example, the definition of “Јов ANALYST," which has “Occupational 
Analyst" as an alternate title (Volume I, page 718), may vary some- 
what among establishments. In one plant the job analyst may perform 
only a part of the tasks listed, whereas in another establishment he 
may occasionally perform such other tasks as employment interviewing. 
However, the definition of Job Analyst may be the one which fits best 
and is therefore the title and code number used. 

The definitions in the Dictionary are of two general types—coded 
and uncoded. Most of the coded titles are fairly distinct occupations; 
the uncoded definitions are broader, involving, for example, Foreman, 
Apprentice, and Entertainer. One must therefore search beyond the 
uncoded titles for the proper occupational definition and code number. 


Foremen, sales workers, and apprentices 


There are several kinds of occupations that are frequently confus- 
ing to the user of the Dictionary. 

The Dictionary, for example, has two kinds of foremen (Volume I, 
Page 553). Foreman I supervises workers chiefly engaged in one craft 
and in a situation where the foreman must be skilled in the work he 
Supervises. (The Carpenter, Foreman, and Electrician, Foreman, are 
examples.) Foreman I gets the code number of the occupation being 
supervised. Foreman ІІ is also supervisor, but this foreman does not 
Necessarily have to be skilled in the work he supervises and the workers 
under his direction are usually engaged in several kinds of work. Such 
foremen are classified according to the industry in which they work. 

There are three types of sales workers: Sales Clerks, Salespersons, 
and Salesmen. Sales Clerks are those employed in selling а large 
уагісіу of inexpensive articles such as those found in five- and ten-cent 
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stores. Salespersons are required to have more knowledge of the com- 
modity they sell, and they attempt to persuade customers to make а 
purchase; they do not merely make change and wrap the commodity 
purchased. Salesmen are sales personnel who are required to have 
considerable knowledge of the product being sold. They are required 
to demonstrate and explain complex products, such as machinery and 
equipment, or to show and sell houses and other real estate. 

The distinction between Apprentices and Helpers is sometimes con- 
fusing. Workers who are classified as Apprentices are those who have 
some agreement with their employer, either written or oral, to learn 
the duties of a specific skill or trade. The agreement specifies the terms 
of the apprenticeship as to duration, wages, processes to be taught, 
and the amount of schooling to be received by the worker. In the case 
of the Helper there is no formal agreement. 


Coarseness of classification 


In an industrial plant the breakdown of jobs is usually finer than 
the occupational breakdown found in the Dictionary. One therefore 
will soon discover that several jobs in a plant may fall under one Dic- 
tionary definition. In converting plant titles to Dictionary titles or vice 
versa, one will therefore assign the same Dictionary title and code Ю 
several closely related jobs. 

In applying the Dictionary in practical situations, one must re- 
member that many modifications can be applied. If a person desires 10 
use a rough classification he can use the three digit code of 579 
breakdowns. If he wishes to apply a classification finer than that of the 
Dictionary, he can add more breakdowns to the present code by an- 
other symbol or digit. For example, in classifying bench machinists 
one may use the regular Dictionary code of 4-75.120 and add the 
letters A, B and C to represent pay levels or degrees of skill within 
the classification. 


Learning About Occupations 


One of the best ways to become oriented with Occupations generally 
is to observe the Dictionary Classification structure, proceeding from 
the general to the specific. It is very helpful to turn to page 9 of 
Volume П and study the Major Occupational Groups and Divisions 
and then to review the Three-Digit Occupational Groups that follow. 
Such a general review may be followed by examining portions of the 
five- and six-digit groups which are found on pages | to 423 in Vol- 
ume П. 
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Further job familiarity can be achieved by visiting plants and 
business establishments, by taking notes on the jobs one sees, and then 
by locating these jobs according to the titles and definitions found in 
Volume І. It is also helpful before visiting а plant to identify some of 


assifying of plant personnel according to 


Fig. 37. A technician discusses the cl 
es Employment Service. 


the Dictionary. Photo courtesy United Stat 


the jobs one may see by looking under the industry listings found in 


Volume II, pages 507-738. 
For example, if one is going to visit a meat packing plant, he will 


find a list of jobs peculiar to this industry оп pages 703 to 709 in 
Volume II. Clerical, sales, and other occupations in meat packing 
common to several industries will not be listed under meat packing 
because the titles listed under the industries on these pages are only 
those which are exclusive with the particular industrial designation. In 
order to save space in the Dictionary, the repeaters were omitted. 
Learning about occupations by means of the Dictionary is not 
limited to adults. Forrester!? points out that in the classroom the Dic- 
tionary is used as а basic reference tool. It provides brief descriptions 
of occupations, gives the pupil а bird's-eye view of a wide range of 
Occupational activity, and provides standardized terminology. 


10G, Forrester, “Use of Occupational Information in the Classroom," Em- 
ployment Security Review, XVII, No. 4 (1950), pp. 29-31. 
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Discovering Related Civilian Occupations 


Many times a person is required to change his occupation because 
of a lack of opportunity to advance in it or because he is no longer 
physically able to carry on his customary job. In an industrial plant or 
business establishment one may find it necessary to transfer workers 
about in order to make a new product or to improve production 
methods. 

The Dictionary Classification structure is well suited for discover- 
ing related jobs to meet such problems. The user simply finds the code 
number of a given occupation in Volume I, then observes in Volume П 
the code numbers of the jobs which are adjacent to it. 

For example, suppose that a hand engraver in the textile industry 
must for some reason transfer to а job outside of this industry. "EN- 
GRAVER, HAND (textile)" has the code number 4-73.010 in Volume L 
If one now finds this code number in Volume II, page 109, he will 
discover a number of related occupations. (Sec Figure 38.) The related 
occupations so listed are suggestions only. Further information about 
such occupations should always be obtained by any vocational adviser 
or other personnel worker. 

Because of the groupings of occupations, one may not always find 
Volume И of the Dictionary very profitable for discovering related 
occupations. However, in most instances some suggestions will be 
found. 


Relating Military to Civilian Skills 


Tables of related jobs showing the civilian occupations which are 
most nearly like military jobs have been useful in the vocational coun- 
seling, training, and placement of men and women who have had 
military experience. (See Chapter хш.) They are known as Special 
Aids for placing military personnel in civilian jobs. In these docu- 
ments all related civilian occupations bear the Dictionary titles and 
codes. Thus if one has a Dictionary handy, he can make much better 
use of the Special Aids, and find duties of any of the related jobs in 
the Dictionary. If one wishes to find additional related jobs, one can 
do that readily by consulting Volume П of the Dictionary, таи! 
establishments which have their jobs coded according to the Dictionary 
find the use of the Special Aids much simplified. 


472311 


109 4-74.010 


Occupations іп Grinding, Brushing, and Potshino | 4 


Watches 
(4-72.250 through 4-72.299) 


Occupations Іп Manufacture of Jewelry 
(4-72.300 through 4-72.599) 


Jewelry Fabricating Occupations 
(4-72.300 through 4-72.399 ) 


4-72. 311 BRACELET MARKER (jewelry) 
4-72.312 Виооси Maken (jewelry) 
4-72. 313 Locket MAKER (jewelry) 
4-72.314 MOUNTER, JEWELRY (jewelry) 
4-72.315 RING MARER (jewelry) 
4-72. 318 RoLLER (jewelry) 
4-72.317 SPINNER (jewelry) 
4-72. 318 SOLDERER (Jewelry) 
RoLLED-GOLD PLATER (Jewelry) 
plater 
SoLDERER, HARD (jewelry) 
4-72.321 Вехсп Hann (jewelry) И 
bench worker 
. 322 RINO STAMPER (jewelry) 
ring striker 
4-72.34 SAMPLE MAKER (jewelry) I 


4 


Meltiny Gnd Casting Occupations 
(4-72.400 through 4-72.459) 


4-72.411 Caster (jewelry) 
molder 
*CasrER FOREMAN (Jewelry) 
4-72.412 Мылев (jewelry) 


Plating and Decorating Occupations 
(4-72.460 through 4-72.499) 


72.401 CoLonzn (jewelry) 
Jewelry plater 
4-72. 462 ENAMELER (jewelry) 


Cleaning and Polishing Occupations 
(4-72.500 through 4-72.549) 


4-72. 511 Finisner (Jewelry; silverware) 
sand bobber 


Occupations Іп Manufacture of Silverware and Plated 
Ware 
(4-72.600 through 4-72.79) 


NGRAVERS 


Engravers, Hand 
(4-73.000 through 4-73.499) 


4-73.010 ENaRAvER, HAND (textile) 
roller-engraving man 
CLorn-DzsiGN-PLATE CUTTER (textile) 
plate cutter 
zinc-plate cutter 
CLoTH-DESIGN-PLATE RETOUCHER (textile) 
4-73.020 Емовлукп, JEWELRY (jewelry; ret. tr.) 
carver 
decorator 
ENGRAVER, FLATWARE (Jewelry: ret. tr.) 
ENonaver, LETTER (jewelry; ret. tr.) 
ENGRAVER, ORNAMENTAL (jewelry; ret. tr.) 
4-73.030 ENGRAVER, HAND (engraving) 
ENGRAVER, STEEL (engraving) 


73 035 ENGRAVER (print. & pub.) II 
3.040 Die МАКЕВ (textile) 
die cutter 
4-73.210 ENGRAVER, Воск (print. & pub.; textile) 
artist, wood block 
engraver, wood 
wood-cut engraver 
4-73 310 Етспев, Нахр (firearms) 
4-73. 320 Етснев, Нахо (print. & pub.) 
engraver, band 
Coton FixisnER (print. & pub.) 
4-73. 410 СНАЗЕВ (firearms; jewelry; silverware) 
4-73 430 MOLDED-BRONZE CHASER (engraving) 


4 


Engravers, Machine 
(4-73.500 through 4-73.699) 


4-73. 510 ENGRAVER (print. & pub.) І 
pantographer 
pantograph operator 
Engraver, Copperplate (print. & pub.) 
Engraver, Steel Plate (print. & pub.) 
ENGRAVING-MACHINE OPERATOR (engrav- 
ing) 
prototype-machine operator 
4-73.520 PANTOGRAPHER (textile) 
pantograph transferrer 
transfer operator 
4-73.531 ENGRAVER, HYPODERMIC SYRINGE (inst. & app.) 
4-73.620 ENGRAVER, MACHINE (textile) 


Miscellaneous Engraving Occupations 
(4-73.900 through 4-73.99) 


4-72.910 ROLLER REPAIRMAN (textile) 
roll repairman 

4-73.920 ROLLER INSPECTOR (textile) 
engraved-rollers inspector 


OCCUPATIONS IN ELECTROPLATING, 
GALVANIZING, AND RELATED PROC- 
ESSES 


4-14. 


Electroplaters 
(4-74.000 through 4-74.099) 


4-74.010 PLATER (electroplating) 
batb plater 
electric plater 
electroplater 
plating-tank operator 
vatman 
Brass Plater (electroplating) 
Bronze Plater (electroplating) 
Cadmium Plater (electroplating) 
Chromium Plater (electroplating) 
Copper Plater (electroplating) 
Gold Plater (electroplating) 
Nickel Plater (electroplating) 
Silver Plater (electroplating) 
тїп Plater (electroplating) 
Coton PLATER (electroplating) 
colorman 
Prater, MACHINE (electroplating) 
barrel-line operator 
barrel plater 
tumbler plater 
Urnury-TANR PLATER (electroplating) 
«рілтвв FOREMAN (electroplating) 
*PLATER, PLASTICS (fabric. plastics prod.) 


Fg. 38. Volume ІІ of the Dictionary shows related occupations. 
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Determining Upgrading Possibilities 


The code structure of the Dictionary is so arranged that for many 
of the occupations it is very easy to discover occupations at one level 
of skill that are related to occupations at other skill levels. This applies 
to the skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled groups. For example, suppose 
that one has an opening for a Turret-Lathe Operator, code number 
4-78.021. He can first examine related occupations on the same skill 
level as listed in Volume II, page 112. Then if he looks under the 
code number 6-78.021, Volume ІІ, page 257, Бе will find a semiskilled 
Turret-Lathe Operator and located nearby other semiskilled related 
Occupations that may be sources for recruiting an applicant for up- 
grading. Similarly, under code number 8-78 (page 382) one will 
observe a list of related unskilled occupations. 

In other words, to find semiskilled occupations related to skilled 
occupations which have a code number beginning with 4-, one looks 
for the most similar code number beginning with 6-. The unskilled 
occupations similarly begin with the digit 8. The semiskilled and un- 
skilled occupations for the skill group beginning with the digit 5 аге 
found under 7 and 9, respectively. This arrangement is revealed оп 
pages XIV-XVII in Volume II of the Dictionary. 

Although the arrangement by skill levels does not apply to every 
occupation in these groups, the scheme is a useful one, and it has been 
applied widely in selecting persons for upgrading. When skilled workers 
were scarce, the United States Employment Service supplied large 


numbers of semiskilled workers for induction into related jobs of higher 
skill. 


Filing Applications for Work 


The Dictionary Classification scheme is widely used as a device for 
classifying occupational materials. 

Application cards of registrants at offices of the state employment 
services are classified according to code number rather than alpha- 
betically. Interviewers soon learn the Principal code numbers and are 
able to use the files rapidly. By filing application cards by code num- 
ber, one has the cards arranged according to related occupations, When 
filling an order for workers, if no one is available in the desired occu- 
pation, it is very simple to examine the application cards which appear 
in the adjacent classifications. For example, if there is a request for a 
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Carpenter, Finish and none is available in the file, one can search the 
adjacent application cards for other varieties of carpenters who might 
qualify. 


Filing Occupational Information 


The Dictionary Classification is also used for filing occupational 
information. The United States Employment Service in Washington 
has filed over 100,000 pieces of occupational information in its refer- 
ence unit according to the Dictionary Classification. 

The Dictionary provides the framework for filing occupational in- 
formation in schools and counseling agencies. Such a system can be 
constructed chiefly with the three-digit arrangement, but with a five- 
and six-digit breakdown for specific occupations when the volume of 
materials warrants it. 

The Bureau of Guidance of the State Education Department, New 
York, has developed a plan!! based on the second edition of the 
Dictionary. There are 12 major breakdowns as follows: 


0-00 thru 0-39 Professional 

0-40 thru 0-69 Semiprofessional 

0-70 thru 0-99 Managerial and Official 

1-00 thru 1-49 Clerical and Kindred 

1-50 thru 1-99 Sales and Kindred 

2-00 thru 2-99 Service Occupations 

3-00 thru 3-99 Agricultural, Fishery, Forestry and Kindred 
4-00 thru 5-18 Skilled Occupations in Manufacturing Activities 
5-20 thru 5-61 Skilled Occupations in Nonmanufacturing Activities 
5-63 thru 5-89 Skilled Occupations, Miscellaneous 

5-9] thru 5-99  Foremen 

6-00 thru 7-99 Semiskilled Occupations 


There are 111 breakdowns at the three-digit level and 200 at the 
five- and six-digit level. The three-digit groupings not only serve for 
filing information about such occupations as 0-08 clergymen and 0-07 
chemists, but the breakdowns also provide for filing such industrial 
materials as Banking 0-98, Clay Products 4-66, and Communication 
5-51 through 5-54. The five- and six-digit breakdowns are for infor- 
mation about specific occupations. 

Gummed labels are attached to folders. Labels of the major groups 


и Reproduced in full in the Appendix, pages 353-368. Prepared by P. B. 
McGann. Information about the system supplied through the courtesy of G. E. 
Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, The State Education Department of 


New York. 
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are in the center of the folders, with three digit labels on the left, and 
with the five- and six-digit labels on the right. Five- by eight-inch cards 
are suggested for cross referencing. 

A filing plan based on the Dictionary may be developed as a class 
project or by a committee of pupils who are interested in learning 
more about the Dictionary. 

A plan originally developed by the Bureau of Guidance of the State 
Education Department of New York, and reported by Handville,!* is 
available commercially and is now based on the second edition of the 
Dictionary. The plan comes complete with folders and other materials 
to set up a file.!3 


Making Occupational Surveys 


Surveys of occupations by plant or business establishment or by 
community require the use of standard occupational terminology. и 
standard terminology is not used, the meaning of the results will be 
questionable. For example, a given job may be called “machinist” by 
one person and "machine operator" or "engine lathe operator" by an- 
other. 

If a plant wishes to survey its jobs and does not already have clearly 
established job titles, the use of the Dictionary and its terminology will 
be very helpful. 

If a community is surveying jobs for purposes of setting up appro- 
priate training programs or for discovering work opportunities for dis- 
placed workers, or for school graduates or school leavers, the use of 
the Dictionary will aid considerably in obtaining understandable in- 
formation. 

The Dictionary is valuable during a survey of the occupational 
status of school leavers and graduates. Landy!! used a modification of 
the Dictionary classification in a follow-up study of youth. He used the 
three-digit code arrangement with certain additions, making a total of 
approximately 1,000 categories. He classified the fathers’ occupations 
as well as those of the young persons whom he studied. Landy's major 
group for classifying the regular occupations of boys were as follows: 


Professional, Semiprofessional 
Managerial and Official 


12R. Handville, “How To File Occupational Information," 
XII, No. 1 (1943), pages 35-38. | 

X 13 Published by Chronicle Guidance Press, Moravia, New York. 

попа! Association of Secondary-School Principals, XXIV, Мо. 93 (1940). 


E51. : T 
29 ў E. Landy, "Occupational Adjustment and the School,” 


Occupations. 


рр. 


Bulletin ој те Ма- 
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Clerical and Kindred 

Sales and Kindred 

Domestic and Personal Service 

Protective and Miscellaneous Service 

Agricultural, Fishing, Forestry and Kindred 

Skilled in Production and Manufacturing 

Semiskilled and Unskilled in Production and Manufacturing 


In studying the regular occupations held by girls, Landy used Do- 
mestic Service as a main heading probably because of the large number 
of his subjects who were employed in this category. Personal Service 
then became a separate heading also. 


Using Related Occupational Tools 


The occupational families (see page 233), which have been de- 
veloped to reveal avenues of transfer among occupations and to show 
constellations of occupations, are drawn up with Dictionary titles and 
codes. A knowledge of the Dictionary is very useful for understanding 
these tools. Also, if an industrial plant or other establishment has its 
jobs shown in Dictionary terminology, the job families, as in the case 
of the Special Aids, can be readily applied. 

Similarly, some of the information now being published concerning 
the physical requirements of jobs is shown in Dictionary terminology. 


The Dictionary in Vocational Counseling 


The Dictionary with its 22,000 occupational definitions is a source 
book about jobs for the vocational counselor. In reviewing with a coun- 
selee his previous jobs held, the counselor will find the Dictionary a 
source for properly identifying these jobs and assigning a name or title 
to them. This name or title not only gives the counselor a better under- 
standing of the jobs previously held, but if the information is recorded 
in a case history it will have consistent meaning when read later by the 
same or a different counselor. 

As an interview aid the Dictionary is useful in enlisting discussion 
from the counselee. If the counselee is taken into partnership in dis- 
covering his job in the Dictionary, he will often “open up” in discussion 
and readily point out how his job differed from that defined in the 
Dictionary. He will review many details of the work which might other- 
wise have been overlooked. 

The classification structure of the Dictionary makes it possible for 
a counselor to review fields of work with a counselee. Suppose, for 
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example, that a counselee is considering preparing for some kind of 
sales work. By reference to the classification structure in Volume ІІ, the 
counselor can review with the counselee the various types of sales 
occupations as found under sales and kindred occupations on pages 53- 
58, Volume II. This classification lists 41 varieties of sales jobs and 
about 150 different titles which are defined in the Dictionary. Such 
information is useful in an initial exploration only, for much more 
detail is required for adequate counseling. Also, the Entry Occupational 
Classification (see Chapter X) serves a very useful purpose in such à 
situation. 

If the counselee must change his occupation, the Dictionary classi- 
fication structure is useful in exploring fields of related jobs which may 
present good suggestions. Although the number of related occupations 
shown for an occupation is not as great as is given in an occupational 
family, the information is pertinent. Also, Occupational families аге 
available only for a limited number of occupations. 

The Dictionary, of course, presents only a part of the information 
used in counseling, and it must be applied in conjunction with other 
tools and techniques. Too frequently a counselor familiar with the 
Dictionary neglects published information. 


Essential and Critical Occupations 


During World War II two classifications of Occupations were used 
to aid Selective Service Boards in granting or denying millions of re- 
quests for occupational deferment. The two groups were known as 
"Essential Occupations" and "Critical Occupations." 

Essential Occupations were those which were necessary for ап es- 
sential war activity and which required six months or more training 
time. Training time included on-the-job training plus specialized pre- 
employment education or training. There were about 2.000 of these 
occupations and they were listed under the appropriate industries and 
issued as bulletins to the local boards. If an essential occupation 
occurred in more than one industry it was listed more than once. 

The occupational titles in the essential list were not defined and 
were not related to any occupational Classification scheme, This gave 
local Selective Service Boards considerable latitude in interpreting the 
titles. Employers applied for occupational deferment with а form that 
included a statement of the duties of the worker. Whether the duties 
of the workers were those of an essential occupation was frequently a 
matter on which the employer and the local board disagreed. 

The Critical Occupations were those which had а long training time 
(usually two years or more), which were essential to a war activity, 
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and in which there were national shortages of workers. This group 
numbered about 150 titles. It replaced the essential list when the man- 
power situation became more critical in late 1943. Definitions were 
included for each occupation, and the occupations were not grouped 
according to industry. 

During the Korean War the Department of Labor issued lists of 
critical occupations for use in considering requests for delay in the 
call to active duty of reservists and members of the National Guard. 
Selective Service also made use of the list. The list for May 7, 1951, 
contained 58 critical occupations as compared to the 150 titles used in 
World War II when the manpower situation was much more serious. 
About two-fifths of the 1,710,000 men workers in critical occupations 
were between 19 and 34 years of age. The list was as follows: 


List ој Critical Occupations, 1951 


Agronomist 

Aircraft and Engine Mechanics 
(Air Trans. & Mfg.) 

Airplane Navigator, Commercial 

Airplane Pilot, Commercial 

Airways Operations Specialist 

Apprentice (Critical Occupations 
Only) 

Blacksmiths and Hammersmiths 

Boilermaker 

Chemist 

Clinical Psychologist 

Dentist 

Die Setter 

Driller, Petroleum 

Electrician, Airplane 

Electronic Technician 

Engineer Draftsman, Design 

Engineers, Marine, Chiefs and As- 
sistants 

Engineer, Professional 
(АП Branches) 

Entomologist 

Farm Operators and Assistants 

Foreman (Critical ^ Occupations 
Only) 

Geologist 

Geophysicist 

Glass Blower, Laboratory Apparatus 

Instrument Repairman 

Lay-out Man, Marine 

Loftsman 

Machinist 

Maintenance Mechanic, Industrial 


Mathematician 

Metal Miner, 
Around 

Metal Spinner 

Microbiologist (includes Bacteriolo- 
gist) 

Millwright 

Model maker 

Molder and Coremaker 

Nurse, Professional 

Oil Well Servicing Technician 


Underground, АП 


Orthopedic Appliance and Limb 
Technician 
Osteopath 


Parasitologist (Plant or Animal) 

Patternmaker 

Pharmacologist 

Physician and Surgeon 

Physicist 

Physiologist (Plant or Animal) 

Plant Pathologist 

Precision Lens 
ishers 

Roller, Iron and Steel 

Sawsmith 

Ship Rigger 

Shipfitter 

Shipmaster, Ship Pilot, and Mates 

Stillman 

Teacher, College and Vocational 
(Critical Occupations Only) 

Tool and Die Designer 

Tool and Die Maker 

Veterinarian 


Grinders and Pol- 
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Classifying Positions and Jobs 


The classifications discussed thus far have primarily been classifi- 
cations of occupations based upon information from nationwide sources. 
Both the Census Classification and the Dictionary Classification. are 
intended for wide national use and they lack the detail one needs for 
classifying positions and jobs within a particular plant, business con- 
сегп, ог government agency. Although an in-plant classification of 
positions and jobs can be related to the Census and Dictionary classi- 
fications, it is obvious that within ап establishment the positions and 
jobs may be classified according to a much finer breakdown. 

The principal use made of Position and job classification is the 
rating or evaluation of Positions and jobs as an aid in determining the 
wage or salary to be paid. . 

Recalling the definitions of Position and job in Chapter 1, it is 
apparent that if one is classifying the work done by one person he is 
classifying a position. On the other hand, if he is classifying the work 
of two or more persons who are performing the same duties, he is 
classifying jobs. 

Most frequently the evaluation is job classification and the data 
used are obtained by job analysis. From the job analysis report а 
description is prepared which contains the factors important in evalu- 
ating the jobs. 
оп system usually applies 
to only one group of jobs. A single system may be applied to the 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled jobs, while other methods of deter- 


mining pay rates are applied to sales jobs, executive jobs, and clerical 
jobs. 


Factors in Job Evaluation 


The number and kind of measuring sticks which are used in 
evaluating jobs vary with the System used. The System used should 
be the one which appears to meet company needs and policy best. 

A study made of the various job evaluation systems!? revealed that 
the most common characteristics or factors considered were as follows: 


Education 
Experience 
Initiative and ingenuity 


5 War Manpower Commission. Division of Occupational Analysis, "Industrial 
Job Evaluation Systems" (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1943). 
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Physical demand 

Mental or visual demand 
Responsibility for equipment or process 
Responsibility for material or product 
Responsibility for safety of others 
Responsibility for work of others 
Working conditions 

Unavoidable hazards 


Point System 


The most frequently used method for evaluating jobs is to select 
a group of factors and then assign a range of values to each factor in 
terms of points. For example, if one of the factors is education, the 


points might be assigned as follows: 


No formal education required 
Grammar school 

Two years’ high school 

High school graduation 

Two years' college 

College graduation 


[EE 


If one factor should receive more weight than another, its score 
Can be multiplied by a given number or the points can be made greater 
Originally. If, for example, one wished to give education more weight, 
he could assign the values of 0, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 instead of the ones 
Shown above. 
| The factors selected should be those which commonly occur in the 
Jobs being evaluated and which, in light of company policy, really 
reflect the worth or value of a job. Frequently a committee in the 
establishment is appointed to develop the factors and weights. The 
Union involved may also have a hand in selecting the factors and in 
determining the weights to be assigned for various levels of each factor. 
. One difficulty in selecting factors is that the factors will not be 
Independent enough. That is, two or more factors will cover almost 
the same characteristics. Lawshe and Satter!® studied the job evaluation 
Systems in three plants, and they found by statistical analysis that 
Several of the factors were very closely related to one another. 


SS. 

е С. Н. Lawshe, Jr., and б. A. Satter, “Studies in Job Evaluation, 1: Factor 
Analyses of Point Ratings for Hourly-Paid Jobs in Three y gg Plants, 
Journal of Applied Psychology. XXVIII, No. 3 (1944). pp. 189-198. 
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Simplicity desired 


Some job evaluation systems have so many factors and so many 
grades within each factor that it is doubtful if human judgment is good 
enough to do the system justice. In working with analysts in rating 
job and worker characteristics, the author found that from the stand- 
point of accuracy of judgment three to five grades were apparently 
enough. Viteles!? suggests a maximum of five or six grades with not 
more than ten factors. 

The number of grades may be larger, however, for items which 
can be more objectively determined. If one is rating responsibility, for 
example, he will no doubt make more of a subjective judgment than 
he would in determining the number of pounds which must be lifted 
by the worker. In all cases, however, it is advisable to have the items 
rated as objectively as possible—not only to assure accuracy but to 
avoid misunderstandings. Responsiblility can include such items as 
number of persons supervised, value of equipment used, value of 
product handled, and the like. 

Stigers and Reed! define 34 "job elements" and provide tables to 
aid in assigning point values to the various grades of these factors. 
"Strength," for example, is defined as the greatest single effort required 
in a job. A table is provided whereby the amount of effort required in 
pounds can be interpreted in points. 

After the jobs have been evaluated, the distribution of total points 
is studied and labor grades or pay grades are established, showing the 
range of total points for each grade. Other things being equal, the 
fewer labor grades one has, the better; many grades make for a com- 
plicated wage structure. 

After the labor grades have been established, they are related to а 
wage scale. A segment of such a scale might appear as follows: 


Total Points Rates of Pay Per Hour 
36-55. " — №490 
367] накана. 22:00. 
76-87 ке " 2.50 


17 M, S. Viteles, "А Psychologist Looks at Job Evaluation," Personnel, XVII, 
. 3 (1941). pp. 165-176. | 
na 18 M. Е. Stigers and E. б. Reed, The Theory and Practice of Job Rating 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942). 
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Factor Comparison and Ranking Methods 


The factor comparison method of job evaluation? involves the 
selection of 15 to 25 key jobs ranging from those in the lowest pay 
group to the highest. These jobs should be well understood, and there 
should be general agreement that the rate of pay for them is sub- 
stantially correct. Each job is then ranked from the lowest to the highest 
on each factor by several job analysts or other persons in the estab- 
lishment. Comparison scales are established, and all the jobs are rated 
by comparison to the key jobs. 

А ranking system of job evaluation is sometimes used where each 
job is ranked by judges in order of its apparent value to the company. 
The judgments are combined statistically to form a listing of jobs from 
the highest to the lowest. 


Classification Method 


In other instances a number of classifications or grades of positions 
or jobs are set up and defined in much the same manner as the classi- 
fications in the Census or Dictionary previously mentioned, except that 
there are many more levels. On the basis of the duties, qualifications, 
and other factors, each job is then studied and assigned to a level. Each 
level has a specified pay rate. Jobs in government service are usually 


classified according to this method. 
The federal government career service has 18 grades with entrance 


salaries as follows: 


Grade Salary Grade Salary 
1 $2,960 10 $ 6.505 
D 8,255 11 7.030 
3 3.495 12 8.330 
4 3,755 13 9.890 
5 4.040 14 11.355 
6 4,490 15 12.770 
7 4,980 16 14.190 
8 5,470 17 15.375 
9 5,985 18 17.500 


College graduates with no previous work experience usually qualify 
for grades 5 to 7. Grade 18 is very rare, and the entrance salary is also 


its top. 


19E, J, Benge, S. L. Н. Burk, and E. N. Hay, Manual of Job Evaluation 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941). 
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Summary 


The two most widely used occupational classification systems in the 
United States have been described and their uses indicated. The Census 
classification is used primarily with data concerning population statis- 
tics. It can be applied nationally or locally. Local information can bc 
related to national information by this system. 

The Dictionary is used primarily in the classification of occupations 
or individuals where a definition of the occupation is required—as in 
public employment offices and the armed services, Local community or 
in-plant information can be related to it. 

Job and position classifications are used within establishments 
largely for the purpose of determining salary rates, but jobs or positions 


must also be classified for other uses, including employee selection, 
training, promotion, and transfer. 


EXERCISES 


Visit a laundry, grocery store, or other establishment and list the title 
and two or three sentences about the duties of each job. Find the titles 
and symbols for each in the Census Classification. List the proper titles 
and codes found in the Dictionary for these jobs. Write down the varia- 
tions between the Dictionary definition and the job. 
List and define five factors that you would u 
tem and define five grades for each factor. 
after observing several jobs, rate them accor 
points to each grade and total the scores. 
3. List 20 occupations which you know, and rank them 
relative essentiality in time of w 
each. 


[S] 


Se in a job evaluation sys- 
Visit an establishment, and 
ding to your system. Assign 


according to their 


аг. Write а sentence or two justifying 


4. The following practice sheet was develo 
Employment Service for training employ 
selors in the use of the Dictionary. 
Directions: Read the description, which is in the form of an order or an 
advertisement, and determine the occupational title and code to be used. 
writing them in standard form on the lines to 


Ped by the United States 
ment interviewers and coun- 


the right. 
Title Code 
Example A: LEAD BURNER 4-95.031 


Wanted—Lead burner for paper 
mill; all-round man. 


1. First-class billing machine opera- 
tor able to do close work. : ET e 

2. A high-school teacher of physics, Gu LU m S 
master's degree. 
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3. A machine poster for Elliott-Fisher 

Bookkeeping machine. € 
4. An electric refrigerator service 

man. а 
5. А вме тап Юг industrial plant; 

must have had military experience. T CENE 
6. Farm hand, for general farm work, 

middle-aged, single, good milker. о ee банан 
7. Feeder for gumming machine in a 

wholesale house. a cx EE 
8. Life guard for private pool; must 

know Sylvester method of resusci- 

tation and be able to give swim- 

ming lessons. — сва 
9. Experienced solicitor for collection 

agency to solicit new accounts. ———— Ч 
10. Airbag tester for rubber factory. —— 
11. Sweeper to keep aisles and floors 

of industrial plant clean. =” 
12. Experienced window trimmer, de- 

partment store. А A 
13. Miehle press man, experienced on 

Dexter swing-back feeder. eM d cri t 
14. Head porter for summer hotel; 

must be familiar with train and 

airplane travel information. E SEA 
15. Beauty parlor operator specializing 

in facials, Ardmore following pre- 

ferred. => 
16. Dip-net operator to take salmon. = 
17. Physical director for industrial 

plant, 25-35, good appearance. 5 
18. Experienced houseman, who can 

work as chauffeur and gardener. ue ss SS 
19. Halibut fisherman for trolling from 

dory. = ee 
20. Experienced bridge-and-plate man 

for dental laboratory work. EE 
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Published Information: 
І» Evaluation and Application 


Ls PREVIOUS CHAPTERS we have discussed the over-all picture of the 
world of work and some of the methods of procuring occupational in- 
formation at its original sources. Familiarity with this. background 
should be helpful in dealing with the published information that comes 
in various formats from a number of suppliers. 

The school, the college, and the rehabilitation agency or other unit 

must select its materials, have an arrangement for filing them, and see 
that the information is applied within a proper framework. 
. . We shall first examine the principal published types of vocational 
information beginning with job descriptions. These are the descriptive 
materials that are closest to the actual job. We shall then mention 
industrial occupational descriptions which are more general. Following 
this, we shall take up guides, briefs, leaflets, and other materials which 
Cover occupations generally rather than by industry. 


Job Descriptions 


Job descriptions are statements concerning the duties. qualifications, 
and other aspects of jobs in an industrial plant or other establishment 
that employs workers. Job descriptions are not the same as occupa- 
tiona! descriptions; the latter give a composite description of jobs in a 
number of establishments. 

As in job analysis, the items in the job description are selected and 
prepared in the light of the uses to be made of the information. If the 
description, for example, is for evaluating jobs for determining wages 
10 be paid, the items in the job analysis report concerning these factors 
are written in detail. 
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If the job description is to be used largely for employing workers. 
the items which the interviewer should take into consideration in selec- 
tion will be emphasized. This kind of job description is frequently called 
a job specification because it specifies the hiring standards. A sample 
of a job specification is shown in Figure 39. Here the items from the 
job analysis report have been edited for use in the company employ- 
ment office. Other material from the job analysis report was used by 
the company for other purposes, including a study of up-grading possi- 
bilities in the yard. 

The job summary is included in this specification to identify the 
job clearly and also to give the interviewer a background for asking 
questions concerning the duties the job seeker has performed. The 
knowledge and skills required are also very valuable to an employment 
interviewer. The specification gives the name and telephone number of 
the foreman, who can then be readily reached. It also includes the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number and title so that the 
company can use certain occupational materials which are related to 
the Dictionary—for example, lists of critical Occupations. In the light 
of utilizing handicapped workers, this specification is deficient, for it 
gives little to aid an interviewer or a physician in considering persons 
who may have certain physical disabilities (see Chapter XII). The 
wage code gives the wage rate, and performance trade test is used as an 
aid in selection. 

Job specifications can be rich sources of information for schools 
and placement agencies even though their intended use is primarily 
within the establishment. 


Other job information 


Civil Service announcements of openings in city, county, state and 
national governmental agencies are frequently in job description En 
They are generally available and often posted on bulletin boards. ій 
public buildings and in schools, colleges, and employment ==: 

In addition to job descriptions some employers dien 
about the jobs in their establishments and the opportuniti 
whom they wish to recruit. Such information is usuall 
available and is somewhat promotional, listing advant. 
mizing the disadvantages of the jobs. 


are folders 
es for persons 
y made freely 
ages and mini- 


Information About Occupations 


Information about occupations as contrasted to jobs, 


9 й appears in а 
forms. We have occupational descriptions. à 


variety of Occupational 


JOB SPECIFICATION 
John Doe Shipbuilding Company 


PAYROLL TITLE. Нела Burner CLASSIFICATION TITLE 


Hend Burner Acetylene Burner Operator 
DEPARTMENT. — OCCUPATIONAL CODE 

Plate Shop A 6-85.219 
FOREMAN. John Jones  ТЕГЕРНОМЕ- 158 


JOB SUMMARY: guts mild steel plates into various shapes 
with an oxyacetylene cutting torch guided by layout markings 
on the material. With an oxyacetylene cutting torch, cuts 
steel plates and shapes to various dimensions and sizes as 
marked and laid out by LAYOUT MAN, manually moving the cut- 
ting torch along prescribed lines so that flame will cut the 
squarely or with a specified bevel, as indicated by layout 
symbols; occasionally heats metal to dry surface, ог рге- 
heats metal for cutting, bending or shaping, or to burn off 
paint, rust or scale, preparatory to Arc Welding. 

Works under supervision of LEADERMAN (BUPNING). 


EDUCATIONAL STATUS Speak, read, write English 


EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. Months аз hand burner helper 


KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS; Must know oxyacetylene cutting 
and heating procedure and how to adjust fuel pressure; must 


be able to select proper burning tips, to clean and adjust 
torch and torch tips. 
PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS. None | MARITAL STATUS Open 
SEX Mele _ AGE RANGE 18 and oveCITIZENSHIP. Open . 


Standard Physical Examination 


REFERENCES REQUIRED: WORK Yes | CHARACTER. None 
WORKER MUST FURNISH 8" pliers; 10" crescent wrench; 
WAGE CODE $8 .. gloves; helmet. 

HOURS 8 DAYS 6 SHIFT Dey; swing; graveyard 


TRADE Performance burning test 


TESTS: APTITUDE__Kone- 


Fig. 39. Job specification for hand burner, 


{71 
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guides, occupational briefs, occupational abstracts, and occupational 
leaflets. Also, there are occupational monographs which are longer than 
the other types mentioned. 

Occupational descriptions have appeared in two styles. One is the 
industrial occupational description that covers the occupation in one 
industry only. The other is more general and has largely been replaced 
by other formats such as guides. 

The principal preparer of industrial occupational descriptions is the 
United States Employment Service. When occupational research was 
first undertaken by the Service, it was planned to have a “ten-foot 
shelf” of occupational descriptions by industry. Descriptions of about 
15 such industries were published in book form. As these became out 
of date it appeared that descriptions as needed, of individual occupa- 
tions rather than by industry, was a better plan. 

Some state employment services have published industrial occupa- 
tional descriptions. For example, in Akron, Ohio, descriptions were 
developed for the rubber industry. In Florida descriptions were pre- 
pared for the citrus industry. In Texas descriptions were developed for 
hotels; and in North Carolina, for furniture manufacturing occupations. 
These descriptions can be justified in situations where an industry is of 
outstanding importance in a locality. Local establishments in the indus- 
try are usually glad to cooperate in preparing the material. It gives 
them an opportunity to work with the schools and other agencies, and 
it has potential public relations value as well as value in securing 
qualified workers. 


Occupational Guides, Briefs, Leaflets and Abstracts 


Occupational descriptions have been largely replaced by occupa- 
tional information labeled guides, briefs, leaflets, and abstracts. These 
materials are published in quantity and are widely used by schools, 
employment services, rehabilitation agencies and other counseling сеп- 


ters. Some are prepared for use in one locality while others are devel- 
oped for national use. 


Local materials 


Several state employment services produce information about spe- 
cific occupations. They are usually mimeographed pages for insertion 
in a binder, or they are in booklet form. 

An example of an “Occupational Guide” produced by the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment is shown in Figure 40. It includes 
an explanation of the title and sections on duties, working conditions. 
employment outlook, wages and hours, entrance requirements, lines 
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of promotion, military service, training requirements and additional 
sources of information. 

The Syracuse Office of the New York State Department of Labor's 
Division of Employment published а “Job Guide"! of 136 pages for 
counselors of school systems, community agencies, and employment 
offices. It was prepared from local information and included descrip- 
tions of over 100 occupations open to young persons. Each descrip- 
tion included duties, minimum requirements, minimum age, sex. be- 
ginning wage, hours of work, promotional opportunities, prospects and 
where found. A sample description is shown in Figure 41. 

The Florida State Employment Service has a Job Information Series 
for Employment Service Personnel and for school use in curriculum 
planning, guidance, and counseling. Each booklet is for statewide use 
and shows employment opportunities and salary range for each com- 
munity. The Florida service has also prepared a general guide for 
young workers including briefs, descriptions of entry occupations, and 
à list of community agencies. 

One of the best known series of occupational guides has been pro- 
duced by the Employment Service Division of the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission. These are in booklet form and include 
nature of work, working conditions, location of jobs. employment out- 
look, earnings, labor organizations, qualifications for entry, advantages 
and disadvantages, and further reading. These leaflets are quite similar 
in format and content to guides produced in other localities. 

The Occupational Information and Guidance Service, Hawaii," 
has prepared Vocational Guidance Leaflets for over 130 occupations. 
These leaflets аге mimeographed, but each one has a small drawing 
Showing a task in the occupation. Some of the leaflets apply only to 
one job such as automotive mechanic, Pearl Harbor Navy Ship Yard. 
The format includes D.O.T. code, Entry D.O.T. code, job summary. 
types of work, entry qualifications, wages and hours, advantages and 
disadvantages, employment prospects, unions, training opportunities in 
schools and colleges and on the job; and references for further local 
information. 

In preparing local descriptive material, appealing formats can be 
developed that reflect local pride as well as jobs and industries. Florida's 
Cover of job guides, for example, is entitled "Your Place in the Florida 
Sun." 


1Job Guide for Young Workers, New York State Department of Labor, 


Division of Employment, 1957. | 
2 Vocational Guidance Leaflets—Local Occupational Information (Honolulu: 


Territorial Department of Public Instruction, 1954). 
3 Your Place in the Florida Sun—A Job Guide for Young Workers (Talla- 


hassee: Florida State Employment Service, 1956-1957). 
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number 3 
May 1957 


NDUSTRIAL ENGINEER ses гїї 197 


Third printing 


DEPARTMENT 
б SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 


EMPLOYMENT 


ва 
раў 8 ENGINEER (0-18.01) ів concerned 


JOB TITLE with] tbe efficient use of labor, materials, 

equipeent, and plant. Не must consider all 
matters affecting the quantity, |huality, and cost of products and operations. 
An Andustrial engineer usually|| works in а staff position ас an advisor to 
mranadezent. In a large organifation he may be employed іп an industrial 
engineering department. Ina gzaller firm һе пау combine industrial engi- 
neering duties with other fünctions such as purchasing and inspecting 
materials and training personnel . 


i 
< 


Anghg hie activities relating to the efficient 
us@\of personnel, the industrial engineer plans 
jobs Чапа organization; prepares job ‘analyses, 
classificgtiong,, and evaluations; \establishes wage and incentive oysteus; 


Зов DUTIES 


sets standard of performance; plans for the health, safety, 
e ава welfare аР employees. to achieve а more efficient we of 
Ф; tüe industrial engineer р the flow and scheduling of oper- 


specifies materials; devises sys for the control of production, 
inventory, quality, and cost; and works the design or redesign of 
products. His Boncern with the best use of Мапе and equipcent brings the 
industrial engifeer such duties as {making studigs regarding plant location 
and expansion; "designing plant and equipment Ја: ; and selecting tools, 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


r»zo-»vucooo 


industrial engineer ks with people as 
vell as with technological andeconomic probleme. 
He must be able to work closelPvith management, 
other engineers, technicians, 
Й production supervisors, craftsmen, production workers, customers, and sup- 
Pliers of materials dħdmeguiprent. He must also be prepared to solve 
competently and creatively stract and practical problems. These 
conditions of vork presuppose talent for communication in @ddition to 
the necessary grounding in tne umthefmtical, physical and socialsciences, 
and the principles and methods of engftiéering analysis and иц 


EMPLOYMENT Almost one halfiof the 738 industrfal engineers 
OUTLOOK working in the |Вау Area in 1950 Held jobs іп 

manufacturing with their employmefit dispersed 
throughout the entire range of this industry J.Signiféount=rumbers of these 
Workers vere also employed in all other major industry groups including 
government. Employment prospects for workers in this profession, therefore, 
аге less dependent upon the fortunes of specific industrial activities than 
18 the case in other engineering specialties. Rather, the outlook for 
industrial engineers depends upon the steady growth of employment, particu- 


larly of large enterprises, and upon the increasing trend towards the expert 
|management of the production process in all sizes of establishments. 


mo-cQqQ 
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Fig. 40. Example of Occupational Guide. 


The Minnesota Department of Employment Security: 


surveyed 


members of the Twin City Vocational Guidance Association concern- 
ing the form of occupational information. The majority or respondents 


4 "Occupational Information Study," Final Report, March, 1957 
Minnesota Department of Employment Security; mimeographed), 


(St. Paul: 
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Approximately 1,000 industrial engineers are now employed in the Bay Area. О 
Their number should increase by at least five percent a year for tbe next 
Beveral years. Along vith the groving need for the creative and technically 
trained intelligence in our complex society, the proportion of engineers to 
the Nation's total labor force has expanded consistently in every decade of 
this century. Рог this ваше reason, the local work force of industrial 
engineers should continue to gain at а svifter rate than total exploynent. 


Other factors promising а relatively heavy expansion іп this profession 
locally come from the rapid economic growth of the Bay Area. о Branch plants 
of large national companies, long accustomed to using industrial engineers, 
аге coming into this area. Local firms which previously canufactured their 
products in job shops are nov expanding. They, too, find they require the 
services of industrial engineers. 


In addition to its grovth, other characteristics of the Bay Area economy 
will increase the local employment of industrial engineers. The unusual 
predominance of smaller plants in this area has retarded the fullest use of 
scientific managezent techniques. Currently, ап avareness is growing that 
even very small plants can often accomplish savings and increase their volume 
of production through the employment of an industrial engineer. — Government 
entablishzents, of cozparatively great importance in the Bay Area, are also 
Seeking to effect economies through the use of industrial engineering 


techniques. 
Competition for qualified industrial engineers will be lively in the Bay 
Area for sone time to come. Тоо fev are being trained in all California at О 


the present time to meet even the probable expansion and replacezent needs 
of the San Prancisco-Ookland Metropolitan Area. In 1955, four institutions 
in California offered degrees in industrial engineering, Fresno State College, 
Stanford University, the University of California, and the University of 
Southern California. These four schools granted а total of 47 BS degrees, 
17 № degrees, and no PhD's in industrial engineering in 1955-1955. 


Both the University of California at Berkeley and Stanford University report 
that а substantial percentage of their graduates in this field are accepting 
employment outside of the Bay Area, Traditionally, the Bay Area has gained 
many of its professional and skilled workers at the expense of the national 
supply. In fact, almost one quarter of the limited number of industrial 
engineers registered with Bay Area offices of the California Departuent of 
Employment in September 1956 had no previous local work experience. But it 
16 dubious that any generous number of new vorkers will be available through 
inmigration to the area. In 1954-1955, all of the institutions in the 
United States conferring degrees in industrial engineering, granted only 
1,448 BS degrees, 373 MS degrees, and nine PhD degrees in that field. 


The far fron liberal loeal supply of industrial engineers vill have to be 
supplemented by graduates vith degrees in other fields of engineering, 
possibly with options in industrial engineering, and by graduates in business 
administration and related fields, Contacts by the Department with Bay Area 
firms hiring "industrial engineers" indicated that degrees and specific 
engineering experience were quite loosely construed in сапу local manufactur- О 
ing operations. In governzent establishments, the professional industrial 
engineer is backed by а variety of other workers such as organization and 
methods examiners, shop masters, administrative assistants, and the like. 


Fig. 40 (continued). 


Preferred information about a group of related occupations. About a 
fourth preferred single occupations and only 3 per cent, occupations 
for a particular industry. Material іп 8/2” x 11” loose-leaf form was 
Prepared for use by counselors and booklets were requested for coun- 


Selees. 
This writer recommends that a community which expects to de- 
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WAGES AND Industrial engineers with the B.S. degree in 
HOURS engineering and no work experience are generally 


hired in the Bay Area at the following basic 
tonthly salaries: 


Private exployers: $425 to $450. 
Federal agencies: $373 with advancement to $445 after six months. 
State of California: $436. 


Very fev job openings for experienced industrial engineers vere available 
for inspection. However, it appears that they are being offered such 6 
ing annual salaries as the following: 


Private employers: $6,000 with four years of experience to $15,000 with 
seven years of experience. 


Federal agencies: $6,115 with one and a half years of experience (05-9) 
to $7,570 (GS-12) for three and а half years о 
experience. 

ENTRANCE There are jobs in the field of industrial engi- 
REQUIREMENTS neering for technicians, engineering aides, drafto- 


сеп, and other semiprofessional workers, The 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering, preferably with opecializa- 


@ tion in industrial or mechanical engineering, however, 18 increasingly fee 
minimum requirement for entry into the professional practice of industria 
engineering. 


A license 10 not required in California to practice industrial engincering аз 
such. Only registered engineers in good standing, however, can use the title 
“professional engineer” or "mechanical engineer" end, in California, сапу in- 
dustrial engineers hold certificates of registration in rechanical engineering. 


High among the personal characteristics important for success in the engi- 
neering field аге an above-average aptitude for mathematics and science, а 
natural interest in mechanical processes and equipzent, a capacity to plan and 
organize, anda flair for inventiveness. But since engineering is a profes- 
Sion, even more important is the possession of that quality of responsibility 
Which enables the individual to operate in a position of "trusteeship". Те 

attorney most often serves clients or employers 
je to Judge the work he performs. Не 19 bound, 


therefore, , to place their protection as well as that of the public above his 
own personal convenience ог immediate gain. 


With the recruitment of engineers во competitive, it 15 primarily through the 
efforts of employers that engineers are hired at the entry level. Students 
are interviewed at colleges and universities prior to graduation, The 
efforts of recruiters are supplemented by many devices to capture the atten- 
tion of the entry worker. These include advertising in professional and trade 
Journals, classified display advertising in daily newspapers, and the private 
О publication of material on careers. Employers also try to facilitate their 
hiring of engineers following graduation by Offering undergraduate and grad- 
vate students employment during vacations or part-tite employment. Both 
Private and public employers secure engineers for stipulated periods of time 
after graduation by financing their professional education. Various forms of 
cooperative work study programs have been devised and their use 18 groving- 


Fig. 40 (continued), 


velop local guides or other materials get 
that have already had experience, 
chapter. Samples of formats can be 
paring them. In some communities, 


in touch with communities 
such as those mentioned in this 
procured and procedures for pre- 


i notably Cleveland and Akron, in 
Ohio, employers themselves make much material available rather than 


have the school or employment service prepare the material. In Akron. 
for example, the Akron Area Vocational Guidance Association took 
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While the current shortage of engineers has caused enployers to assure most 
of the initiative іп their recruitment, particularly at the entry level, 
beginners, like workers with previous job experience, may also enter their 
occupation through the employment services of professional societies, public 
employment offices, private employment agencies, or the examining bodies of 
public merit systems. 
LINES а? About lO percent of all industrial executives 
PROMOTION are engineers. Whether ог not the absorption 
into management of the professional engineer is 
in itself а "line of promotion" is а moot point. However, those engineers 
who аге in administration carry heavy responsibilities and usually earn the 
highest salaries. Promotion, also, may be within the technical specialty. 
The industrial engineer, for exacple, cay rise from а junior position in his 
department to a supervisory position involving the direction of professional 
engineers and other staff. Another form of promotion is assignment to inde- 
pendent work of increasing difficulty and responsibility. Іп босо cases, 
the move fron a salaried position to в consultant capacity might be regarded 
аз а "line of advancement". 
MILITARY Босе private employers give engineers credit for 
SERVICE вегуісе іп the armed forces by raising the basic 
salary offered at the time of employment by a 
percentage or fixed amount for each year served whatever the duties the new 
employee performed while in military service. Рог example, the basic rate 
48 increased five percent by one national firm and $20 per month by another 
for ench year of service. Governnent establishments паке various concessions 
to the advantage of the applicant for tice served іп the armed forces. 


TRAINING Graduation with a Bachelor of Science degree fron 
REQUIREMENTS а college of engineering is the basic professional 


education most advantageous for seeking а posi- 
tion in this area аб a fully qualified industrial engineer. Most undergradu- 
ate courses are completed in four years, but some colleges offer а more 
comprehensive five-year curriculum ог а five-year cooperative work-study 
program, The Master of Science degree, usually requiring one graduate year, 
the degree of Professional Engineer, taking two graduate years, and the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree, normally received after three years of graduate 
study, are helpful, particularly for employment in developcent and research 
ог for collegiate teaching. Тһе degree of Master of Business Administration 
18 combined with the Bachelor of Science degree in Engineering by а number of 
industrial engineers. * 
ADDITIONAL Opportunity Unlimited in Industrial Engineering, 
SOURCES OF American Institute of Industrial Engineers, 
INFORMATION 145 North High Street, Columbus 15, Ohio, 
February, 1956. 
Engineering, А Creative Profession, Engineers Council for Professional 
Development, 29 West 39th Street, New York, Second Edition, 1954. 
Professional Standards апа Employment Conditions, Engineers Joint Council, 
29 West 39th Street, New York, Report #101, 1956. 
A Professional Look at the Engineer in Industry, National Society of 
Professional Engineers, 1121 - 15th Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C., 


June, 1955. 
» 1955 Governzent, U.S. Civil Service Commission, 


Engineering іп the Federal 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., Pamphlet 49, January, 1955. 


the lead. Figure 42 shows the face sheet of one of the booklets prepared 


by 


employers is usually inspirational a 
vantages of the work place and the jobs. 11 
by an independent agency is preferred if it i 


. 40 (continued). 


a local establishment. 
As mentioned in an earlier chapter, 


ably up to date. 


information published by 
nd omits or minimizes the disad- 
jobs. Thus, information developed 
s well done and is reason- 


CLERICAL AND SALES 


Tabulating Machine Operator Sorting Machine Operator 
Key Punch Operator Verifier Operator 


Duties 


Minimum 
Requirements 


Minimum Age 
Sex 

Beginning Wage 
Hours of Work 


Promotional 
Opportunities 


Prospects 


Where Found 


А key punch operator transcribes accounting and statistical 
data from written records onto tabulating cards by punching 
a series of holes in the cards by means of a machine that has 
a keyboard similar in action and operation to a typewriter. 
May also operate sorting, verifying, and tabulating machines 
or do related clerical work. 


A verifier operator operates a keyboard type machine that veri- 
fies the accuracy of data punched on tabulating cards by press- 
ing keys corresponding to written data on the original records 
used by the key punch operator. When the key fails to operate 
the card is removed since such failure signifies it was incor- 
rectly punched. 


A sorting machine operator operates a machine which auto- 
matically sorts punched tabulating cards into specified groups. 
Sets controls of the sorting device to regulate the manner 19 
which the card is to be segregated, puts cards into feed box, 
and starts machine which feeds each card past the selecting 
device, depositing those with like series of punched holes in а 
bin separate from cards with differing series of holes. 


A tabulating machine operator runs a machine that automa- 
tically analyzes, makes calculations, translates or divides infor- 
mation, represented by holes punched in groups of tabulating 
cards, and prints the translated data on special cards or paper. 
May also learn to wire the machine to do various sets of calcu- 
lations and printing as desired. 

High school graduate with knowledge of typing and good 
mathematic background required. Training in bookkeeping and 
business machine operation helpful. Most firms require an 
additional 6 to 12 weeks training in schools maintained by 
business machine companies although a few will consider those 
with high aptitude test ratings for traince positions. Must have 
finger dexterity, eye-hand coordination and ability to stand long 
periods of time. 

17, 20 often required. 

Male and female. 

$40 to $80 per week. 


Varies with organizations, 


usually 8:00 to 4:30, 5 days рег 
week. 


Limited primarily to wage raises as speed is attained. Male 
tabulating machine operators are usually advanced to super- 
visory status if they are able to set up machines, make adjust- 
ments and minor repairs. ) 


Increasing demand for beginners because of 


shorta, Я 
perienced workers. ge of ex 


Banks, insurance companies, and large manufacturing Concerns. 


Fig. 41. An excerpt from Syracuse job guide, 
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AKRON AREA CAREERS 


CAREERS 


in the TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 


PREPARED FOR 
AKRON AREA VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Fig. 42. Cover of locally prepared 15-page booklet—fits in binder. 


National information 


While it is recommended that every school and counseling agency 
avail itself and aid in the development of reliable local occupational 
information, much depends upon the less specific national descriptive 
materials. 
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Occupational briefs are perhaps the most frequently produced type 
of information. For example, of 103 pieces of literature rated in the 
Winter 1957-58 issue of the Vocational Guidance Quarterly, a third 
were briefs. Briefs are four or five pages in length and are in format 
for filing. They may run from 3.000 to 5,000 words with occasional 
photographs. Items usually included are: history of the occupation, 
work performed, working conditions, hours, wages, requirements, 
method of entry and suggestions for further reading. Briefs are for 
study and reference by students, counselees, and counselors. 


Occupational Monographs 


Monographs are longer than briefs and may run as high as 8,000 
words. In recent years they have been less popular than briefs largely 
because some publishers have not kept their monographs up to дате. 
Since the monograph is a longer document, more time is required for 
revision than for briefs or guides. However, one must not assume that 
the shorter materials are necessarily up to date. This is far from the 
case, particularly when the information includes outlook. Future OP- 
portunities can change quickly, sometimes while a document is in the 
process of being printed. 


Textbooks, Bulletins, and Articles 


One of the most comprehensive lists of occupational materials i$ 
Occupational Literature: An Annotated Bibliography, by Gertrude For- 
rester. This book contains approximately 3,200 selected references in 
occupational literature. References are listed by occupation and include 
a very brief description. Recommended titles are indicated. There is 
also a listing of materials that cover more than one occupation, and in- 
formation about college, schools, and vocational training. 

Descriptions of occupations and fields of work also appear in text- 
book form. A number have appeared for use in junior and senior high 
schools. Books are important for giving students a general background 
of the world of work, but such study should also include visits to estab- 
lishments, motion pictures depicting occupations and areas of em- 


5 rrester, Occupational Literature: An Annotated Biblio, ЕУ 
ene H. W. Wilson Company, 1958). graphy (N 

6 For an example of such a book see J. М. Brewer and Е. ‘eed ace 
tions Today (Boston: Ginn and Mk weg Panl W. Chapman, Occupa- 
tional Guidance (Atlanta: Tu oe EA оршу, 1950); and Walter 
J. Greenleaf. Occupations and Caree rk: McGraw-Hill суны 
pany. Inc., 1955). 
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ployment and projects in studying particular areas of work that are 
of significance to the particular student. 

Bulletins frequently contain occupational information. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, for example, publishes bulletins. which 
have useful occupational information concerning farm work. The bulle- 
tins are not in the style of any standardized occupational information. 
There are, of course, many magazine articles which describe occupa- 
tions at quite some length. 


Visual and Auditory Aids 


Although most occupational information is prepared in written 
form, visual aids can be very useful. Visual aids are used principally 
for two purposes: (1) Training counselors and others who may use 
occupational information professionally; and (2) Presenting informa- 
tion to pupils and adults as a part of their general education or as ап 
aid in making occupational plans. 

Most visual aids are prepared 
counselors or students may prepare movies 
skill and expense involved are very limiting factors. 

Selecting appropriate films {ог use in occupational information 
classes is a difficult task. One desires films that give information at an 
appropriate technical level and that are free from bias. Discussion be- 
fore and after the film is important, and enables students to consider 
the film within a broader framework of the world of work. Often the 
film portrays the more interesting aspects of an occupation and omits 
much prosaic information that it is essential for the student to know. 

The Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, has a printed directory (with supplements) of govern- 
mental films for public education use. A shorter, typewritten list en- 
titled "Occupations and Careers Visual Aid List" is available with 
names and addresses of 50 sources including associations, business 
corporations, universities, and producers. Over 200 16 mm. films and 
filmstrips are shown in alphabetical order. 
Я Rundquist? has reported the use of tapes for recording 15 minute 
interviews with workers to obtain information about their jobs. In one 
recording, for example, a highway patrolman was interviewed about 
his duties and the qualifications for the job. Realism in working con- 
ditions was included by recording traffic noises as they occurred during 
the session. The tapes can be used for classroom demonstrations and 


by professional staffs. Occasionally 
or photographs, but the 


тв. M. Rundquist, unpublished speech given at the meeting of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, St. Louis, Missouri, April, 1958. 
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discussions. The interviewers (students) prepare for the session by 
reading the literature on the occupation. In the interviews an outline is 
followed covering important aspects of the occupation. 

In this chapter, as well as elsewhere in the book, a variety of 
occupational information materials is mentioned. It is rather а соп- 
fusing array. In order to present this information in a more systematic 
fashion, the materials have been arranged into two groups: those that 
are primarily local or state developed, and those materials that аге 
prepared for national use. The kind of material, by whom prepared, 
the availability and the suggested uses are shown in summary form. 

This writer recommends particular attention to the local materials 
which are often overlooked. It is in the firms and establishments 11 
communities where people find employment. Thus, close relationships 
are essential for schools, employment services, rehabilitational agencies 
and other units. Likewise, employers must make their present and 
future needs known. This view does not in any way involve limiting the 
use of national materials. 

The materials are listed as shown on page 182-191. 


The Occupational Information Facility 


The physical facility for occupational information can be as 1M- 
portant as the information itself. Materials that cannot be found ог 
materials that are filed so that they are inaccessible to users are. of 
course, a total waste of money. Likewise, materials are of limited value 
if they are under control of a person who is unsympathetic to the 
information or who feels that the best place for the materials is in the 
file rather than in the hands of readers. On the other hand, there must 
be enough structure in the facility that materials can be located readily 
and kept current. 

This writer recommends the open self-service, "supermarket" ap 
proach whereby information can be seen and examined readily without 
going through an intermediary to find the material. The open display 
is attention getting, gives the reader freedom of action, and also illus- 
trates the wide range of occupations that he might wish to consider. 
In this approach materials are perhaps more likely to become lost. 
However, a few lost leafllets are a low price for the advantages of such 
a system. : р 

Display racks can be made in units and equipped with wheels. In а 
school they can be brought into the classroom or moved about the 
library, when a change in location is necessary. In a rehabilitation set- 
ting materials can be wheeled to various rooms for use of patients and 


counselees. 
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Filing Systems 


During the past years many filing systems have been developed. 
Professional librarians, when occupational information first began to 
come in quantity, attempted to use the standard library system. This is 
still applied to occupational information books. Today most occupa- 
tional information facilities use a plan based on the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles or on an alphabetical arrangement, or both. The main 
file, for example, can be a system based on D.O.T. and the index file 
alphabetical. The reverse arrangement is also used. The filing system 
should be flexible to the extent that it can be modified to meet new 
needs. 

In a college or university either the index or the main filing system 
should be set up to correspond with the instructional areas on the 
campus, such as education, psychology, biology. chemistry and ac- 
counting. Frequently the college student is either initially selecting a 
major or is considering changing it. He wonders what jobs may be in 
store for him if he chooses a particular one. Figure 43 shows a self- 
service information center in a university that uses а filing system 
modified from the D.O.T. to correspond to course areas. 

Anyone establishing. an occupational information facility should 
consider ready-made, commercially available filing plans. Such a plan 
will save a lot of work. Also, arrangements can be made on a sub- 
scription basis to keep the file reasonably up to date. Of course, if one 
is beginning in a very small way with a limited budget, he may wish 
to develop his own system or adapt one he has seen in use. State 
Supervisors of Occupational Information and Guidance usually have 
excellent suggestions for anyone initiating a filing plan or considering 
a modification. 

There are three well-known commercially available systems for 
ational information. Each should be explored. The 
o send descriptive material and prices. One 
should also find what information and materials can be purchased with 
the system and what arrangements are possible for keeping the file up 
to date. If possible, one should visit or write someone who has pur- 
chased and is using a system that is being considered. A publisher, on 
request, should furnish the name of a school, college, hospital or other 
institution that is presently using his system. The promotional material 
for selling a system will probably not mention some of the difficulties 
that may arise in particular situations when the file is put to the test 


filing unbound occup 
publishers are very glad t 


of reality. А 
Three well-known commercial plans аге 25 follows: 
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Fig. 43. A university self-service information center. 


Bennett Occupational Filing Plan, Sterling Powers Publishing Com- 
pany, 2823 East Gage Avenue, Huntington Park, California. This is an 
alphabetical arrangement of 223 folders. Each folder represents а field 
of work. There are 500 cross reference cards so that many specific 
occupations are related to the fields of work. 

Chronicle Plan for Filing Unbound Occupational Information. 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., Moravia, New York. This classi- 
fication is based on the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, There ate 
10 major groups, 130 occupational fields, and а further breakdown to 
specific occupations. Briefs and other information can be purchased 
with the plan. ^ 

SRA Career Information Kit Filing System, Science Research Asso- 
ciates. 57 Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. This kit uses the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles system with 174 folders showing code 
numbers and titles. Occupational briefs and other information can be 
purchased with the filing system. t 

Counselors wishing to show ingenuity and perhaps economy may 
wish to develop their own filing arrangement. Several suggestions 
follow: 
|. Develop a plan based on the Dictionary of Осси 


iq pational Titles, Volumes 
I and И. such as the New York State Plan. This Plan is shown in the 
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Appendix, pages 353-368. Ohio also has a plan based on the Dictionary 

of Occupational Titles. 

Develop a plan using the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part IV, or 

using the Census Classification. 

3. Develop a system based on the nine interest areas of the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record— Vocational. or some other interest inventory used in 


ә 


counseling. 

4. Prepare a system with school subjects as the principal arrangement; or 
develop a cross reference file of school subjects and relate it to another 
classification, such as the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

5. Develop a file using the headings in the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

6. Develop a system based on the International Labor Office’s 200 3-digit 
levels with such modification as may be necessary (see page 137). 


Educational materials 


As mentioned earlier, filing plans must be altered or enlarged to 
accommodate new developments. For example, Munson? has pointed 
out the importance of a scholarship filing plan. The increases in scholar- 
Ships sponsored by foundations, industry, and government have made 
it necessary for a school to have some kind of systematic arrangement 
for locating such information. Munson recommends beginning the plan 
by organizing a Scholarship Index File on 3 x 5 or 4 x 6 cards. This 
can be arranged by college but as the file grows, a companion index 
can be set up by occupations. Both would relate to a master file of 
information on scholarships. 


Evaluation of Materials 


One task that often confronts the professional user of occupational 
information is to evaluate what he buys or places on the shelves for 
others to read. 

The National Vocational Guidance Association in 1954 estab- 
lished a committee for evaluating occupational information materials. 
The results are published currently in the Vocational Guidance Quar- 
ету. А sample page of the evaluation appears in Figure 44. This 
shows the 14 types of information evaluated and the three levels of 
recommendations. Publishers are, of course, eager that their material 
receive a high rating. The NVGA standards were developed by the 
Publications Committee of the Occupational Research Division of the 
Association and were published in 1950. 


Tips—A File Full of Information," 


8H. L. Munson, "At Your Finger 
pp. 90-92. 


Vocational Guidance Quarterly, Ш, No. 3 (1955). 
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Current Occupational Literature 


EMBERS of the Guidance In- 
M formation Review Service 
re: Wilma Bennett, Covina Union 
High School, California; Irene F 
man, New Haven State Teache 
College; H. W. Houghton, New 
York State Department of Educa- 
tion; W. J. McIntire, Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas City, Kansas; 
Harold Munson, New York State 
Department of Education; Willa 
Norris, Michigan State University; 
Richard M. Rundquist (chairman), 
University of Капза 
Subject headin have been 
adapted, with permission of the 
author, from Occupations Filing 
Plan, Wilma Bennett, 1958, Sterling 
Powers Publishing Co., 2823 Gage 
Avenue, Huntington Park, Cali- 
forni. 


ch item listed has been clas- 
sified and coded in accordance with 
the following system: 


Type of Publication 
А —Career fiction 
B —Biography 
С Occupational monograph 
D —Occupational brief 


Autumn, 1958 


Е —Occupational abstract 

Е —Occupational guide 

С —Job series 

H — Business and industrial descrip- 
tive literature 

I --Occupational or industrial de- 
scription 

J —Recruitment literature 

К —Poster ог c 

L —Article or reprint 

M-Community surv 
report, job anal 

N-Other 


y, economic 


Recommendation 
l. Highly 


recommended — (maxi- 
mum adherence to МУСА 
Standards). 


. Recommended (gener. 
ence to ХУ! rds). 

3. Useful (while beca limited 
in scope it does not meet NVCA 

Standards, contains authetic, ob- 

jective, timely, and helpful in- 

formation). 


al adher- 


Subscription 


ervices, Inc., 


print 


Fig. 44. Sample раде, 


Vocational Guidance Quarterly 
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The contents recommended by the Committee follow. The items 
are considered more of a check list for evaluation than a schedule 
to be followed in analyzing an occupation.? 


CONTENTS 


I. History of the occupation 
II. Importance of the occupation and its relation to society 
III. Duties 


A. Definition of occupation 
1. As determined by an official organization such as a union, 
trade, or professional association 
2. As given in the law; for example, licensing legislation for 
barbers, undertakers, and architects 
3. Carefully formulated definition acceptable to those in the 
occupation 
4. As defined in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Revised 
Edition, United States Employment Service, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 1949 
(a) Specific job definitions may be found in Volume I of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. These job definitions 
may not necessarily reflect the scope of the subject occu- 
pation. Volume П or Part IV of this Dictionary, how- 
ever, will aid in determining the specific jobs embraced by 
the occupation. In such cases job definitions from Volume 
I will serve as source data for the preparation of a com- 
posite definition for such occupation 


B. Nature of work 

Divisions of the work 

Specific tasks performed by workers 

Other occupations with which this work may be combined 
Tools, machines, and materials used in the performance of the 


work 


вою 


ТУ. Number of workers engaged in occupation (Give source, date, and 
area covered by figures used) 


A. Present number 
1. Total number engaged in occupation 
2. Total males, under 18; over 18 


3. Total females, under 18; over 18 
B. Distribution 
1. Geographical distribution; numbers in specific areas, states, 
and regions 
2. Number of workers from special population segments, as 
broken down in the United States Census 


== 
9 "Standards for Use іп Preparing and Evaluating Occupational Information," 
Occupations, XXVIII, No. 5 (1950), pp. 319-324. 
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C. Trends and outlook 
Increase or decrease in number of workers 
Increase in relation to population and other occupations 
Oversupply or undersupply of workers 
(a) Reasons 
(b) Centers of this maldistribution 
4. Trends affecting large numbers or workers 
(a) Short-term fluctuations 
(b) Long-term trends 
(c) Annual number needed to replace those dropping out 


Sd fm 


V. Qualifications 
A. Age 


l. Age range, if any, required for entrance 
2. Age range. if any. required for retirement 
3. Age qualifications preferred by employers 


Sex 


w 


C. Special physical, mental, social. and personal qualifications. oe 
cluding those obviously necessary for success in all types of wor 
D. Special skills essential to performance on job 
ў й n > f the 
E. Special tools or equipment essential for the performance of th 
job. which must be supplied by the worker 
Scores on tests for employment or selection 
. Legislation affecting occupation 
1. Laws regulating occupation 


2. Requirements for license or certificate 


QM 


VI. Preparation 
A. General education 
1. Necessary for successful performance of duties 


2. Desirable for successful performance of duties 


(a) Amount 
(b) Special courses of value 


B. Special training, including probable cost of training 
1. Necessary. The minimum special training for successful per- 
formance of duties 
2. Desirable 
Special courses of value 
Additional training recommended for advancement 
Training centers 


Dope ка 


(a) Schools offering special training for this occupation. List 


of accredited, approved, or recommended schools with 
names of accrediting agencies, if any 


(b) Training on the job, 
classes in the plant, in-s 
(c) Other types of training 

C. Experience 
1. Minimum necessary to enter occupation 
2. Related experience in other occupations 


Such as apprenticeship, system. 
ervice training for veterans, etc. 
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3. Experience desirable for entrance 
(a) Type 
(b) Amount 
VII. Methods of entering 
Public employment service 
Special employment agencies 
Civil service examination 
. Apprenticeship 
License, certificate, etc. 
Other methods and channels 


"moos» 


VIII. Time required to attain skill 
A. Special apprenticeship or union regulations 
B. Length of period of instruction on the job 
C. Length of time before median and maximum rates of pay are 
reached 


IX. Advancement 

A. Lines of promotion; jobs from which and to whi 
be promoted 

B. Opportunity for advancement 
1. Difficulties or certainties of promotion 
2. Factors determining promotion 
3. Evidence, if апу, of ratio between those in higher jobs and 

jobs described 


ch workers may 


X. Related occupations 
A. Occupations to which jobs may lead 
B. Occupations from which one may transfer 


XI. Earnings 

Beginning wage range 

Wage range in which largest number of workers is found 
Maximum wage received by most highly skilled 

if available, and differences for sex 


рош» 


. Median and average salary. 
and age groups 
1. Deductions 

(a) Uniforms 

(b) Equipment 

(c) Other 

Supplements 

(a) Housing 

(b) Lunches or other meals 
(c) Commissions 

(d) Tips 

(e) Bonus 

(f) Overtime 

(g) Other 


N 


ХІІ. 
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E. Annual versus life earnings 
F. Regulations 


1. National legislation 

2. Minimum wage laws 

3. Labor Board rulings 

4. Union regulations 
G. Benefits 

1. Benefits 


3: 
4. 


Federal Old Age Security 


State Unemployment Insurance 
Other 


H. Rewards and satisfactions other than monetary 
Conditions of work 


A. Hours 
1. Daily 
2. Weekly 
3. Overtime; frequency 
4. Irregular hours of shifts 
5. Vacations, with or without pay 
6. Regulations 


(a) State and Federal legislation 
(b) Labor Board rulings 
(c) Union regulations 


B. Regularity of employment 


5 


aus 


Reason for regularity or irregularity 

If irregular 

(a) Norman periods 

(b) Busy periods 

(c) Dull periods 

(d) Frequency of shutdowns of plant 

(e) Cyclical unemployment 

Amount of irregularity 

(a) Number of workers employed duri i 8 

(b) Per cent of (ће force аня dutng dit pede Н 
(c) ~ of the force added as extra workers during busy 
Attempts to regularize employment 

Effect of seasonal em 


Ployment on th 
Effect of cyclical em € worker 


ployment 


C. Health and accident hazards 


1; 


5 


3. 


Special risks connected with t 


; he occupati . f 
prevention upation and means O 
State legislation, such as г 

, со я j 
eases "репѕайоп for occupational dis- 


Mental health hazards 


XIII. Organizations 


A. Employees 


ДА 


Function, purpose, activiti 
, ities, а 
two ог more unions, інах па Strength. When there are 


9r professional organizations for 
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workers. the size of membership of each and other evidence of 
relative strength should be given, if possible 
2. Benefit funds, employment bureaus, or other services 


B. Employers 
1. Function, purpose, activities, and size 


XIV. Typical places of employment. An electrician, for example, may find 
employment in an electrical repair shop, power house, maintenance 
department of factories using electrical machinery, with construction 
companies, or with a gas and electric company 


XV. Advantages and disadvantages not otherwise enumerated 


XVI. Supplementary information 
A. Suggested readings: books, pamphlets, and articles 
B. Trade and professional journals 
C. Motion pictures, filmslides, and other visual aids 
D. Other sources of information, such as State and Federal govern- 


ment departments, reports of United States Census, State Employ- 
ment Service, United States Employment Service, Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, etc. 
E. List of associations, firms, or individuals who may provide further 


information 


The Standards are also available in an МУСА Bibliography of 
Current Occupational Literature which in 1956 listed over 400 pub- 
lications with ratings. 

The evaluation service performed by NVGA has been of consider- 
able benefit to purchasers and users of occupational information. 


Other Standards 


In addition to NVGA standards there are several suggestions that 
one may wish to have in mind in looking over materials. The evalua- 
tion of descriptive materials should be in terms of how the materials 
аге to be applied. An interviewer doing placement work does not want 
to hunt through an occupational monograph for a bit of information 
that could be much better set up as a part of an occupational or job 
description. To him the occupational monograph is unsatisfactory. On 
the other hand, an individual who desires to get an over-all picture of a 


Profession or field of work will need the longer document. 
ivate and governmental occupational in- 


aised by examining samples of the 
s of the information. The 


The various series of pr 
formation publications can be аррг 
Publications and by discovering the source 


Ey A eT ror) су” 
10 National Vocational Guidance Association, 1534 "O Street, N.W., Wash- 


ington 5, D. C., 1956. 
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quality of materials may vary considerably within a series. The samples 
shown prospective purchasers are frequently the better ones. 


eat А д с in 
The following items are suggestions which may be of assistance 
evaluating published materials. 

1. Other things being equal, occupational descriptions, briefs, Pipes 
monographs, and the like are more authentic if they are prepared ай 
original sources such as job analysis and survey materials. In Barones ni 
materials, one should always inquire into the source data that da 
in compiling the material and what information was used in verifying 


it. 

2. Occupational descriptive materials that contain statements not "^ 
ported by facts should be looked upon with suspicion. For example. і 
а piece of material indicates that opportunities аге "good" or "exce" 
lent" without some supporting evidence, it may be merely the writer's 
personal opinion. 

3. Avoid using materials that contain "cocksure" statements. The occu- 
pational field is too complicated and too variable for such statements to 
be authentic. 

4. 


Look at the date of publication. Many materials appear good but ney 
were published five, ten, or more years ago. Statements concerning 
employment must be current. T 
5. Materials written in a popular vein should be very carefully examinee 


for accuracy. Such materials may play up an occupation in a spec 
tacular but misleading fashion. 


6. Observe for understandability. Some publications are too technical and 
involved for certain uses, especially for students or for interviewers 
with limited training." ' 

7. Do not purchase a series of publications unless you have examined 
several units in the series. The quality may vary considerably from unit 
to unit. 

8. 


Note the main topics of information covered in the publication and 

see if they cover the purpose for which the materials will be used. 

9. Check over the claims made for the material and for how the pro- 
ducer thinks it should be used. Beware of materials for which the 
producer makes extravagant claims. rae 

10. Do not hesitate to write to the Producer of the materials to ask for 
further information about any points that are not clear. 

Do not depend upon апу one volume or series of publications to meet 

your needs. 

Do not hesitate to talk to or Write to persons using materials to dis- 

cover how satisfactory they are. Be Specific in the questions you ask 

about the materials. Materials аге not just good or poor; they may be 

satisfactory for one purpose bui d 


t not for another. 
13. Check the number of Occupations cover. 
publications. Discover if there is any 


material up to date. 


ed in a publication or series of 
arrangement for keeping the 


И [n an analysis of the “reading ease" of 
tion, Brayfield and Reed (see Supplementa 
two-thirds to be "very difficult." 


р peres of occupational informa- 
ТУ Readings, page 207) found almost 
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14. Examine the occupations covered in a series of occupational informa- 
tion publications. Some series may be overloaded with professional 
occupations, others with other classes of occupations. The use to be 
made of the materials determines the coverage required. For the guid- 
ance of college students. descriptions of professional areas are satisfac- 
tory because college graduation often leads to work in the professions. 
On the other hand. at least 80 per cent of the jobs in which persons 
are employed are not in the professions, and for general counseling 
information about all classes of jobs is required. 


Suggestions for Preparing Descriptive Materials 


In the preparation of occupational materials for local use there are 


several suggestions which might be given. Learning to prepare descrip- 
wing suggestions, however. Com- 


tive materials involves more than follo) 
kground and writing 


petent persons have spent years in developing bac 
skills. 

Preparing materials can be a highly technical research task in 
Which all sources of information are verified and evaluated, or it can 
be done in a superficial way. Most publishers of occupational informa- 
tion materials have staff members who have had considerable writing 
experience. Although information must be carefully checked for 
accuracy, it must also be arranged and written in a style that is readable 
and easy to use. A very fine research worker may be unable to write 
understandably. On the other hand, a person with a flair for writing 
may be little concerned with the facts back of the information he pre- 
sents. 

Students learning about occupations 
materials. Such work gives the student 
literature in one of his fields of interest. 
to establishments. If a student prepares a few occupational descriptions 
or an industrial brief or monograph he may develop very little research 
ог writing skill, but he will no doubt develop an appreciation of some 
of the steps required in preparing such information and of some of the 
Pitfalls that one may encounter. 

The following items are suggestions W 
to one who plans to prepare descriptive materials, 
government, or education. 


frequently prepare descriptive 
an opportunity to consider the 
It should also involve visits 


hich have been found useful 
whether in industry, 


at is expressed. Facts are required. 

omit words which are worker attitudes, 
unless it is specified that you report attitudes of workers. Such words 
include monotonous, uninteresting, interesting, pleasant, distasteful, 
and the like. Whether an occupation is monotonous or interesting 
depends upon the worker, not the occupation. One person may find 


Always be accurate in wh 


1. 
2. Іп describing an occupation, 
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being an executive uninteresting, whereas another may thoroughly 
enjoy a repetitive task. The writers of occupational information кй 
usually "white collar" workers who may tend to read their own attt 
tudes into the descriptions. T 
If you are describing an occupation or field of work, be sure that Чү 
cover it entirely unless you indicate otherwise. That is, do not “нав! A 
one phase of an occupation and give the impression to the reader tha 
you are covering it all. 4 f 
4. It is permissible to write occupational information in an кай 
fashion, but do not try to make the job interesting beyond the uit 

you do, persons may be attracted to the occupation who are not really 
interested in it. , be 
Write simply and explain technical terms. Most readers will not 
nearly as familiar with the job or occupation as you are. К 

6. Usea carefully chosen systematic outline of major and minor topics to 


be covered. This applies whether the material is a short description or à 
lengthy monograph. 
7. Write concisely 


y У y 1 er 
and give sufficient detail to meet the needs, but nev 
pad and do not 


skimp on important items. A nas 
8. Try out examples of write-ups on the persons who will use the informa 
tion, and obtain their suggestions for improvement. 


ү t 
9. Follow up the use of the descriptive materials and constantly attemp 
to improve them. 


Put the date of completion on eac 
changes in jobs and the occupatio 
indicate the date it was gathered. 


"A чае 5 
В description. Revise it as often И 
n require. In using source materia 


Framework for Uses 


As was indicated in Chapter I, occupational information is evidence 
that helps one make decisions. However, a decision is not a single event. 
but involves ап accumulation of experience. At what developmental 
stage, then, should occupational information enter the scene? We say; 
"When one is ready," but that does not tell us anything. 

One mistake is that Occupational information is so often seen as à 


part of counseling, that its uses are described almost entirely within 
these terms. 


The informal aspects of experience with 
world of work are no doubt more powerful th 
will appear at any so-called choice point in o 
important in counseling to find out how far alo: 
of himself and the reality of work. Since ос 
always utilized in terms of something else, t 
portant to know. However, we cannot expec 
of occupational information to have reached 
he had, he would not be seeking counseling 
tion in the first place. Nevertheless, we sho 


information about the 
an any revelation that 
ne’s career. Thus, it is 
Ng One is in his concepts 
Cupational information is 
he something else is im- 
t the individual recipient 
full maturity, Perhaps if 
Or Occupational informa- 
uld know the individual 
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and he should know himself enough that the reality of the world of 
work will be accumulated as a part of his development. 

This criterion can be applied to career days as well as to counseling 
and other events. A ninth grader may receive occupational informa- 
tion that is part of his development in terms of motivating him to begin 
to think of a career. A twelfth grader may be aided in terms of choosing 
а college, and a married adult may receive information that results in 
his changing to a job that offers greater potential development for him. 
The older person may choose to readjust in his present work or to enter 
à new occupation that is more in harmony with his anticipated future 
capacities. 

We have only begun to learn about the value (and lack of value) 
of occupational information in one's life adjustment. More specifically, 
we know very little about the kinds of information that have most use- 
fulness in specific situations. Much research needs to be done. Perhaps 
Someday most of our present formats of occupational information will 
be replaced by forms that better meet our needs. 

Kuntz and Jettson!? made a study that iliustrates the problem. They 
had 268 certified school counselors in Texas, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma rate 52 sources of occupational information on a checklist 
for usefulness and also indicate frequency of use. The top ten for 


usefulness were: 


Occupational Pamphlets (Forrester) 

Life Adjustment Booklets (SRA) 
Career Monographs 

Occupational Outlook Handbook 
American Job Series (SRA) 

Personnel and Guidance Journal 
Materials from Professional Associations 
B'nai B'rith Vocational Monographs 
School and College Placement 
Chronicle Guidance Reprints 


© оюу AWRY 


In terms of frequency of use the top ten were ranked as follows: 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

U.S. Navy Occupational Handbook 

Occupational Outlook Handbook 

Air Force Publications 

Life Adjustment Booklets (SRA) 

Occupational Pamphlets (Forrester) 

Career Monographs 


еа piden 


12 J. E. Kuntz and C. T. Jettson, *Use and Appraisal of Occupational Litera- 
ture by Secondary School Counselors," Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXVII. 


No. 6 (1959), pp. 441-443. 
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8. Army Publications 
9. Occupational Outlook Bulletins 
10. Vocational Guidance Pamphlets (NAM) 


Although the correlation between usefulness and use ratings was 
0.49 (rho significant beyond one per cent level), there were some inter- 
esting contrasts. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles, for example. 
was rated 47th out of 52 for usefulness. The authors suggest that this 
тау be because of the fact th 


at counselor training institutions give 
Superficial training in its use. 


The Navy and Air Force publications were likewise used frequently 
but were ranked lower in usefulness: 18th and 34th, respectively. One 
notices, however, that Occupational Pamphlets, Life Adjustment Book- 


lets, Career Monographs, and Occupational Outlook Handbook, were 
in the top ten in both categories. 


Summary 


Published occupational information was described, and suggestions 
were made for its evaluation. A listing of principal information pee 
was presented with suggested uses for the materials. The occupationa 


" . РРА n : : rr i Ч 
information facility was discussed with recommendations for arranging 
materials to maximize their availability. 


EXERCISES 

1. Make a list of items and arrange them on a page for a job description 
to be used both for employment selection and job evaluation within an 
establishment. Prepare a description for a job you know. 

2. Prepare a format or schedule of items you would cover if you were pre- 
paring occupational briefs to be used in counseling handicapped persons 
Prepare a sample for an Occupation you know. 

3. Using an occupational brief, make a list of the items of information you 


would need to reflect local variations. Indicate how you would obtain 
such information. Visit an establishment and try it out. 

4. Consider the headings which are listed for Contents of NVGA Stand- 
ards and indicate those which would be most useful in counseling 
workers who must shift their oc 


k Cupation because of а lack of oppor- 
tunities. 

5. Visit a library and evaluate samples of Occupational information you 
find there. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 
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Brayfield, Arthur Н.. and Patricia Aepli Reed, "How Readable Are Occu- 
pational Information Booklets?” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXXIV, No. 5 (1950), pp. 325-328. 
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pational information booklets.) 

Cromwell, В. Floyd, and Morgan D. Parmenter, Suggestions to the Teach- 
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(Lists publications and films, and outlines suggestions for conducting a 
course.) 

Forrester, Gertrude, Occupational Literature: An Annotated Bibliography. 
New York: H. W, Wilson, 1958. 

(Lists publications and prices according to publishers and alphabeti- 
cally by occupational title. Comprehensive.) 

Oxhandler, Avis, "What Makes an Occupational Information Pamphlet 
Popular?" Occupations, XXIX, No. 1 (1950), pp. 26-29. 

(A study of preferences of college freshman girls for various pam- 
phlets.) 

Reed, H. J., "Disseminating Occupational Information in Los Angeles 
County," Personnel and Guidance Journal, ХХХШ, No. 7 (1955). pp. 
389-392. 

(An evaluative survey indicating the need for more current information 
and improved filing systems.) 

Stead, William H., and W. Earl Masincup, The Occupational Research Pro- 
gram of the United States Employment Service, pp. 45-61. Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1941. 

(Outlines the early developments of occupational information in the 
United States Employment Service.) 


Entry Fields 
of Work 


А ; А ri- 
BOUT HALF OF ALL OCCUPATIONS do not require previous expe 


à ; ith 
ence as an entrance requirement. The percentage varies, of course, W 
the lab 


or supply. During a national emergency, no doubt, many MA 
than half of all occupations could be entered by persons without 
experience in the occupation or іп a closely related one. When there is 
a surplus of job seekers, employers raise their hiring requirements to 
improve their selections. During a recession persons without previous 
experience have considerable difficulty in finding jobs. Also, when 
layoffs occur, persons with little seniority are hit first. 


In one Survey! the Bureau of the Census found 15 per cent of 
young persons 14 to 17 years of age unemployed as compared with 7 
per cent of persons 18 to 24. 

In the counselin 
lack experience, j 


а апа avenues for entering 
Occupations. 


The occupational descriptions, monographs, briefs, 
guides all give valuable information Concerning the entrance re- 
quirements of occupations. However, there is need for а systematic 
approach to an understanding of the basic fields Of work which can 
be entered by persons who lack Occupational experience, 


abstracts, and 


1 Current. Population Re, 


ports P-50 (Labor Force), 
data were for October 1957 


No. 83, (April 1958); 
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Entry Occupations 


Entry occupations are those in which a person without previous 
work experience may obtain employment. In any given occupation the 
hiring requirements will vary from establishment to establishment. 
However, if the minimum hiring requirement usually does not include 
previous work experience, the occupation is called an "entry occupa- 
tion." Entry occupations generally are much simpler than occupations 
which require previous experience. When one compares job analysis 
reports, he soon finds that the entry jobs fall below the others in terms 
of education required, length of training time on the job, and other 
factors which indicate job complexity. 


erms of test results. 


Fig. 45. Entry occupations are discussed in t 
Previous experience is not required for an occupation because of 
one or more of the following reasons: 

1. The occupation is simple in nature. 

2. There are on-the-job training facilities available. 

3. Previous education or vocational training is available which re- 
places an experience requirement. 
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The simplicity of етту occupations has caused some persons [0 
feel that their importance is overemphasiz 
Work for the first time need not be particular about their first job be- 
cause they will change to something else anyway. This may be true 
for many persons who eventually enter the professions who seek entry 
jobs to gain a little experience or to сат money for further education. 
However, the Majority of persons are employed in other classifications 
of jobs where early experience may have considerable significance 
in general vocational success. 

Counselors know that young persons must learn to work under 
Supervision and to adjust to the social environment of the job. This can 
be a valuable contribution of the entry job. / 

There is also the problem of the older worker who must shift his 
line of work and who must consider entry fields. 

Knowing about entry occupations is, of course, not enough. One 
should also know something about the other Occupations to which 


entry occupations lead. He should also relate the entry occupations to 
various fields of work. 


ed and that persons seeking 


Discovering Entry Occupations 


The methods of job analysis and Survey are used in discovering 
entry occupations. If a school or other agency makes a survey of occu- 
pations, it should by all means discover Which jobs surveyed are open 
to persons without experience and 10 what other jobs promotion might 
lead. These jobs can then be grouped into occupations and listed for 
ready use. In one locality an agency underlined the titles of all entry 
occupations listed in its occupational information file. Another agency 
stamped "entry" on each piece of information which described an entry 
occupation. ТЕ some kind of сага system is used for cataloguing cach 
Occupation with its characteristics as Suggested on pages 223-238, 
the entry occupations can of course be quickly identified. 

When the principal entry occupations іп a community are known. 
they should be studied for their characteristics, location, promotion to 
other jobs, and educational requirements. it is important to know also 
the educational and other requirements of Occupations to which one 
may be promoted from an entry occupation. In fact, one may consider 
an entry occupation solely from the standpoint of wh 
tions it leads to. 

It is always well to relate local information re 
pations to a general classification Scheme Such as 
tionary of Occupational Titles. In fact, as will be 
might well begin with Part IV and adapt it to lo 


at other occupa- 


garding entry occu- 
Part IV of the Dic- 
Pointed out later, one 
cal conditions, 
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Entry Occupational Classification 


The most extensive work in studying entry occupations and in 
developing a classification structure for entry fields of work has been 
done by the United States Employment Service. The results of the 
studies have been published for practical use in Part IV of the Diction- 
ary, “Entry Occupational Classification” (Revised Edition).? A рге- 
liminary edition was published in 1941 and the revised edition was 
released in 1944. 

In developing the Entry Occupational Classification, a survey was 
made of several thousand employer orders for workers; those occupa- 
tions for which previous experience was not required were labeled entry 
occupations. More than 10,000 entry occupations were used in develop- 
ing the Entry Occupational Classification. 

The document was developed primarily for the classification and 
referral of applicants to jobs. Hence the descriptions of the fields of 
work and the procedure for use are written from this point of view 
rather than in its broader use in vocational counseling and advisement. 
The Entry Occupational Classification does have much wider useful- 
ness than classification and referral. It can be used to considerable 
advantage in schools, counseling agencies, and industry and business. 


Classifying Entry Fields of Work 


The Entry Occupational Classification classifies fields of work on 
the basis of similarity of tasks performed and worker requirements of 
entry occupations. Worker requirements included types of previous 
training required and apparent interests and abilities required. An effort 
was also made to keep the classification structure somewhat similar to 
that in the Dictionary, Volumes І and II, since both classifications are 
used by the same interviewers and counselors. In fact, this author 
believes that the present Entry Occupational Classification could, with 
some modification, replace the Dictionary Classification (Volumes І and 
assification scheme for both entry and non-entry 


Il), resulting in one cl 
Occupations. 

Figure 46 shows the Entr 
digit level. The "X" іп each code numb 
fication is entry and to designate it from t 
Dictionary, Volumes І and П. 


y Occupational Classification at the three- 
er is to indicate that the classi- 
he code numbers of the 
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SUMMARY OF MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
AND BASIC THREE-DIGIT CLASSIFICATIONS 
0-Х PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, AND MANA- 
GERIAL WORK 

0-X1 Artistic Work 

0-X2 Musical Work 

0-X3 Literary Work 

0-X4 Entertainment Work 

0-X6 Public Service Work 

0-X7 Technical Work 

0-X8 Managerial Work 


1-X CLERICAL AND SALES WORK 
1-X1 Computing Work 
1-X2 Recording Work 
1-X4 General Clerical Work 
1-X5 Public Contact Work 

2-X SERVICE WORK 
2-X1 Cooking 
2-X3 Child Care 
2-Х5 Personal Service Work 


3-X AGRICULTURAL, MARINE, AND FORESTRY 
WORK 
3-X1 Farming 


3-X8 Marine Work 
3-X9 Forestry Work 


4-Х MECHANICAL WORK 


1-X2 Machine Trades 
4-X6 Crafts 

6-X MANUAL WORK 
6-X2 Observational Work 


6-X4 Manipulative Work 
6-X6 Elemental Work 


ee 


Fig. 46. Entry occupational classification at the three-digit level. 


igit breakdown in the Dictionary, they are 
X groups, which in the Dictionary are 


s ‚ and unskilled groups). At the other 
levels the Entry Classification differs considerably from the Dictionary. 


Volumes I and II. The Entry Classification has 22 three-digit, 60 four- 
digit, and 331 five- and six-digit breakdowns. No five- and six-digit 


> 


4-Х 
Mechanical Work 


4-X2 
Machine Trades 


4-X9.03 
Stone and Glass Machining 


4-Х9.035 


Glass grinding, Polishing 
and Related (fine work) 


Related Entry 
lassifications 
Other classifications іп 
4-X9.0 Machining; 

X6.3 Bench Crafts; 6- 
X4.33 Bench Work, 
Stone, Glass or Jewels. 


Entry Occupations 
5-08.090 Beveler І (ор- 
tical goods) 
5-09.090 Driller IV (op- 
tical goods) 
#1-99.610 Precision Lens 
Grinder, Apprentice 
(optical goods) 


Non-entry Occupations 

5-08.040 Bevel-Edge Grinder 
(optical goods) 

5-08.030 Dotter (optical goods) 

#5-08.040 Edge Grinder, auto- 
matic (optical goods) 

5-08.050 Eyeglass Cutter (op- 
tical goed) 

#5-08.045 Lens-Edge Grinder, 
Hand (optical goods) 

5-08.070 Lens Grinder | (op- 
tical goods) 

5-08.070 Lens Grinder Cylin- 
drical (optical goods) 

5-08.080 Lens Polisher (opticel 
goods) 

5-08.010 Optician (optical 
goods) 


#5-08.071 Precision-Lens 
Grinder (optical goods) 
Fi 
ig. 47, Segment of the classification structure to 
breakdown in the entry occupational classification. 


illustrate the levels of 


25 
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breakdowns are provided for the 1-X and 2-X groups. Six-digit elass А 
fications are provided only for the 4-Х and 6-Х groups. A tona 
the way the structure is set up at the various levels is shown for 4-X, 
Mechanical Work, in Figure 47. М 

As illustrated, Mechanical Work is divided into Machine Trades 
and Crafts. One of the divisions under Machine Trades is Machining. 
One kind of Machining is Stone and Glass Machining, and one Sube 
division of it is Glass Grinding, Polishing and Related (fine) Work. 
Under this six-digit category are listed the appropriate entry occupa- 
tions, and related entry classifications. р 

As ап aid to the understanding and use of the Entry Occupational 
Classification, the major groups and the three- and four-digit levels are 


defined. The definitions for the breakdowns illustrated in Figure 47 
are as follows: 


4-X Mechanical Work: Persons having the qualifications necessary for entry 
into work in which the independent judgment of the worker deter- 
mines the machine and manual operations to be performed in obtaining 
the proper form, quality, and quantity of material to be produced. 
Workers may be required to lay out work, to estimate quality, suit- 
ability, and needed quantities of materials, to make necessary compu- 
tations or mechanical adjustments to control or regulate processes. 
Workers in the occupations related to 4-X classifications become quali- 
fied by serving an apprenticeship or an extensive training period. 
Generally speaking, entry applicants in 4-X may be regarded as "trade 
learners." 

4-X2 Machine Trades: Persons having the qualifications neces 
into work involving the pl 
skillful use of tools 
machines oper. 


sary for entry 
anning and performance of tasks that require 
and equipment and an understanding of how 
ate. This understanding may be needed to maintain. 
adjust, or repair equipment, or to perform complex machine operations. 
4-X2.0 Machining: Persons having the qualifications necessary for entry 
into machine trades which involve the precise. removal of excess 
material from stock by cutting, boring. milling, or grinding. Workers 
are required to exercise judgment in determining the amount of the 
cut, to understand blueprints, to make mathematical computations. 
to set up work in the machine. to adjust the machine. to care for 
cutting tools, and to work to close tolerances which require а knowl- 
edge of micrometers, gages, calipers, and other precision instru- 


ments. Readings are frequently in thousandths of an inch on a Vernier 
scale. 


Classification Factors 
To facilitate the use of the Entr 


groups of classification factors 
leisure time activities, casual wor 


y Occupational Classification, four 
are listed. These are personal traits. 
К experience (including military train- 
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ing), and civilian and military training courses. The items under each 
of these factors are related to the appropriate three-digit-group. 
They are called. "classification factors" because the Entry Occu- 
pational Classification was written for use in the United States Employ- 
ment Service, where classification is a widely used process. The factors 


for broader use could better be called "counseling factors" or "inter- 


viewing factors.” In this chapter. however, the term "classification 


factors" will be used. 

For each three-digit group a number of personal traits are listed. 
These are estimates of the abilities and other worker characteristics that 
ате apparently required for the field of activity. The personal traits 
for Observational Work are as follows: 


-У2 T , Я у Si ем 
6-X2 Observational Work: Persons with ап occupationally significant com- 


bination of such traits as: 
capacity for sustained attention 
alertness in attending to many 
ability to follow simple instructions 
good sensory perception : hearing. 
muscular discrimination 
good eye-hand. eye-foot. or other coordinated responses 
ability to adjust to routine work 
calmness and presence of mind in critical situations 
Such traits may be estimated from observation of the individual. from 
scores on aptitude tests. ог from achievement in activities requiring 


physical coordination. 


items simultaneously 


vision. smell. taste, touch, or 


es of opinion concerning the ap- 


Although there may be difference 
do serve as a rough guide in 


Propriateness of some of the traits, they 
interpreting the meaning of the various groups. 


Leisure time activities 

activities are listed to provide clues for 
Classification properly. 
ctivities show а certain interest on the part 
may result in the development of certain 
ignificance. Canoeing. for example. 
ation Work 3X-8.70 and For- 


Hobbies and leisure time 
the counselor in using the Entry Occupational 
lt is assumed that such а 
of the counselee and that they 
Work habits that have occupational s 
is shown as possibly significant for Navig 
estry Work 3-X9. Keeping а scrapbook is listed for General Recording 
Work 1-X2.0, and butterfly collecting for Classifying and Related 
Work 1-X4.0 and Laboratory Science Work 0-X7.0. 

While many of these possible relationships are obvious, it is handy 
to have them listed. particularly for one who is just beginning to use 


the Entry Occupational Classification. 
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Casual work experience 


Casual work experience is often a factor when counseling e 
who are relatively inexperienced. In some instances the person's casua 
Work experience may be in line with his abilities and interests, and he 
may desire to pursue this field of work as a regular occupation. In 
other instances casual Work experience may be only on index of having 
had a job, or if the person was unsuccessful, it may be a field of work 
for which he is unsuited. " 

At any rate, the Entry Occupational Classification contains а list 
of casual work experience items including even basic military training. 
The appropriate code numbers of the entry classification are shown for 
each item. For example, Newsboy Work is listed. Some of thc related 
fields of work include Customer Service Work 1-X5.7, and Business 
Relations Work 0-X7.1. 


Civilian and military training courses 


Of considerable importance in considering entry fields of work 18 
the previous training one has had. It may be either civilian or military. 
ог both. The Entry Occupational Classification lists about 1,500 differ- 
ent kinds of military and civilian specialized training, which are shown 
With the appropriate entry Classification code numbers. By their titles 
папу courses readily indicate fields of work. However, it is well to 
have a Systematic list of such training arcas, since considerable time 
is saved in relating training to entry fields of work. 

Army training as a Camouflage Technician, for example, is shown 
às related to Structural Painting and Related (brush and spray); Man- 
agerial Work; Construction; and Mining and Related. 


Navy training as a Steward is related to Managerial Work; Per- 
sonal Service; Quantit 


г; Serving and Related; Processing 
Foods and Related; General Recording Work; and Business Relations 
Work. 


Civilian training Courses, which are given on the secondary ог 
junior college levels, are listed. Business law, for example, is related to 
Business Relations Work and Clerical and Sales Work, 

The lists of training courses and their related fields are suggestions 
only, but they may give clues to the Proper use of the Entry Occupa- 
tional Classification. 


Relation to Occupations 


The Entry Occupational Classification includes 


а table of геј 
ships between the entry codes and the titles 


i ation- 
and codes found in Vo 


lumes 
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I and 11. This is provided so that if a job opening occurs in a specific 
occupation, it will be possible to relate it to a field of work, particularly 
in the Employment Service, where application cards are filed accord- 
ing to code number. For example, suppose that there is a job opening 
for an addressing machine operator with little or no experience. By 
consulting the table on page 195 of the Entry Occupational Classifi- 
cation, one finds it related to the entry code 1-X4.4, Clerical Machine 
Operating. Under this heading one would presumably find the applica- 
tion cards of persons who could learn this occupation. In making а 
selection, one would consider all items of information about the job 
seeker that are apparently related to the particular job opening. 


Using the Entry Occupational Classification 


Volumes I and II, and the Census 


As in the case of the Dictionary, 
assification 


Classification, one learns to use the Entry Occupational Cl 
by applying it. This can be accomplished by interviewing several per- 
sons who have limited work history and by classifying each according 
to the entry structure giving the appropriate code number. The intro- 
duction to the Entry Occupational Classification should be read and the 
Various parts of the volume inspected before beginning the interviews. 
After conducing several trial interviews, it is wise to reread the intro- 
duction. 


Classifying Job Seekers and Students 


In the United States Employment Service applicants must be classi- 
fied. If they have limited. work experience, the Entry Occupational 
Classification is used. Sometimes an applicant with definite work 
experience also may be classified according to the entry code— 
Particularly if he desires to shift from his regular occupation to some 
Other field. A large business or industrial establishment may, in times 
of surplus labor, wish to classify young applicants according to fields of 
Work so that they can be called in later when jobs open in a particular 
field. 

In a class in occupations, students may be assigned to classify them- 
selves or one another according to the Entry Classification. This gives 
the students a familiarity with the fields of work as well as a suggestion 
of some of their own problems which can be discussed with their coun- 
selor or teacher. If such students later register аба public employment 
Office or some other agency or business concern which uses the Entry 
Occupational Classification, they will have some idea of how their 
applications are taken and evaluated. 
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Method of Classification 


In classifying a person according to the Entry Occupational Classi- 
fication, the occupational potentialities of the applicant or counselee are 
evaluated in terms of the various fields of work—from the general to 
the specific. Thus in the interview one first considers the six ш 
groups and decides which is the most appropriate. Next one should 
consider the three-digit groups within the major group. In doing this 
he should consider the interests of the individual and the personal йаш 
including either estimated or measured aptitudes and abilities. There are 
à total of 22 of the three-digit groups (see Figure 46), and an inter- 


+ е гг 
Viewer or counselor will often Stop here and not attempt any fine 
classification. 


If, on the other hand, 


the applicant or the counselee has quite 
specific interests —especially 


if supported by casual work experience 
and training сошзез—опе may assign а classification at the four- o. 
even the five- and six-digit levels. This author is inclined to discourage 
the finer classifications, for they approach definite Occupations which 
appear too specific for persons whose experience has been so limited. 
The list of leisure time activities, casual work experience, and training 
courses should be used freely as an aid in classification. я 

The U. S. Е. S. in its manual? suggested the following procedure: 


: А К А а5 
The counselor assigns one or more Occupational classifications а 


tion has been made Concerning the best field for 


for employment accordingly, 


Vocational Counseling 


The Entry Classification 


is not only useful in classifying students 
and job seekers but in Couns 


eling them. 


3 United States Employment 


Service Manual, Part II (Washin 
1946; printed by offset duplicati 


gton: U.S.E.S., 
on), paragraph 2060. 
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The Entry Classification serves as a guide for the counselor in ex- 
ploring with the counselee the fields of work which are most closely 
related to the counselee's interests, potentialities, training, and work 
experience. All too often a counselor talks of a few specific occupations 
rather than of broad fields of work which can be discussed before there 
is any consideration of specific occupations. Specific occupations need 
not be overlooked, however, and they are listed under the various 
classifications for that purpose. 

A committee! of the National Vocational Guidance Association re- 
viewed and published the uses of the Entry Classification. They em- 
phasize the use of the volume in acquainting the counselor with the 
worker qualifications required for entry types of work, and as an aid 
in interpreting personal qualifications in terms of their occupational 
significance. They also mention that the Entry Classification provides a 
medium for showing the counselor the relationship of training to types 
of work. 

In using the Entry Classification, many counselors first write down 


ог have the counselee prepare а listing of his military and civilian work 


experience, hobbies, specific training, and general education. This in- 
tests which may have been 


formation, together with the results of any 
given, is used in discussions about the various fields of work, empha- 
sizing the occupational significance ог lack of significance of these 
factors. 

In public employment offices the 
on which he writes the significant inf 
selee, Figures 48 and 49 show the card as a затр 


selors in using the Entry Classification. 
The United States Employment Service has developed a two-page 


Interest Check. List which is useful for having a counselee reveal his 
interests with reference to the Entry Occupational Classification. 


counselor uses an application card 
ormation given him by the coun- 
le for training coun- 


Placement 


ation is useful in placement work 
because it shows the relationship between specific occupations and 
fields of work. If job seekers are classified in an employment office 
according to the Entry Classification, calls for workers can be quickly 
handled by identifying the field of work which includes the occupation 
in which the opening occurs. The application cards of persons in this 


The Entry Occupational Classific 


ав. S. Ward. "How to Use Part IV of the "Dictionary." * Occupations, XXII. 
No. | (1943). pp. 39-41. Other committee members included: H. F. Cotting- 
Ват. J. V. Hanna, W. W. Savage. and J. H. Burke. 
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field of work can be scrutinized and those persons selected whose char- 
acteristics more specifically fit the requirements of the job opening. 


Dangers 


The Entry Occupational Classification is a document which goes 
only part way in establishing a classification of fields of work based on 
worker characteristics, yet it is not an occup 
the Dictionary, 
be better that t 


ational classification, as 15 
Volumes I and II, and the Census. It would probably 
he Entry Classification be one based entirely on worker 
traits and separated from the Dictionary, Volumes І and II. Its relation- 
ship at the finer breakdowns could, of course, be related to specific 
Occupations found in the Dictionary. A classification structure based 
entirely on worker characteristics is а difficuit one to construct. How- 
ever, the findings from the occupational family and occupational apes 
Studies made over the years should present enough evidence for such 
a classification scheme. И ill 

There is a danger that persons using the Entry Classification We 
become too dependent upon it. They may think that it provides Jos 
of the answers and they will wholly or partially ignore other occupa- 
tional tools such as Occupational descriptions, occupational briefs, Аа 
Stracts and monographs, and aptitude and interest tests. Also, the Entry 
Classification covers fields of work generally. and it must be related 
to occupations in the community or to jobs in specific establishments. 
There is no substitute for knowing the local job situation іп which 
persons must eventually find work. As mentioned earlier in the chapter. 
local occupations can be related to the Entry Classification. Supple- 
mental lists of local entry occupations can easily be added to the present 


Part IV of the Dictionary, giving the title of each occupation with its 
Entry Classification code number. 


Newer Approaches 


Although the Entry Classification is Very widely used, it is prepared 
primarily as a counseling aid in placement. From а psychological 
framework newer approaches hold a good deal of promise. No doubt. 
these will be influential in future revisions of the entry system. 

Roe? has proposed a two-way plan: a horizontal grouping by “ргі- 
mary focus of activity” and a vertical classification by level based upon 
“degrees of responsibility, capacity, and skill." Table ху shows the 


5 Anne Roe. The Psychology of Occupations (New York: Fein оу тий 
Sons. Іпс., 1956), рр. 143-168. 
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eight activity groups with illustrations of Occupations according to level. 
Roe points out that there are some cells in the scheme for which there 
are apparently no occupations. She points out relationships to some of 
the Dictionary, Volume II, groupings and presents a large amount of 
test data relative to the various categories. Interests, personality, and 
values are shown related to horizontal groups but less to level; and 
intelligence is apparently more related to level than group. For example, 
in Group I, Service, persons tend to be high in religious and social 
values, and femininity; and the lower levels appear perhaps tlic lowest 
of all groups in general intelligence. The Business Contact group shows 
high dominance and persuasive scores. The Organization group is high 
in economic values; and Technology is high in mechanical aptitudes and 
masculinity, but low in artistry interests and values. Little data were 
available for the Outdoor group but Science showed high intellectual 


interests. The most verbally oriented was the General Cultural group. 
Artistic interests, femininity, and a strongly na 


found in the Arts and Entertainment group. 

Super has presented a modification of Рос classification. The Ewe 
dimensions are retained with some modifications but the principal 
alteration is the addition of a third dimension, Enterprise. This сай 
dimensional arrangement is shown іп Figure 50. Research by Supe! 
and his associates will no doubt add considerably to the meaningfulness 
of this framework. 4 

The U. S. Employment Service is constantly working on improving 
classification methods. No doubt both the Entry Occupational Classifi- 


cation and the Dictionary, Volumes 1 and П, arrangement will be 
replaced by a single, functional system. 


rcissistic orientation was 


Summary 


Entry occupations are those that can 
experience requirement. The Occupation may be a relatively simple опе, 
or it may be one in which on-the-job training, or previous education, 
or vocational training prepare one to Perform the tasks. The Entry 
Occupational Classification of the U. $. Employment Service was re- 
viewed with its principal uses. Newer classifications by Roe and by 
Super were mentioned as possible 


future directions that an entry system 
may take. 


be filled by persons without 


6р. E. Super, The Psychology of Careers (New York: Harper Brothers. 
1957). 
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EXERCISES 


а accifving 
Develop a work sheet of items that you would fill in for classifying 


persons on the basis of the Entry Classification. Classify yourself by 
using the work sheet. 


t2 


Interview five persons who have limited Occupational experience and 
indicate the occupational goal of each according to the Entry Occupa 
tional Classification. Take notes concerning personal traits, leisure time 
activities, casual work experience, training courses, and any other € 
you think important. Consider all pertinent data in reaching the 
decisions. 

3. If you were to develop a cl 


assification of entry fields of work based on 
worker ch 


aracteristics alone, what would be your major fields? 
According to the Entry Occupational Classification, how would you 
classify a person who apparently had the potentialities to learn to be- 
соте a teacher of agricultural subjects in high school and who strongly 
desired to do so? d 
5. Compare the classification structure of the Dictionary, Volumes 1 ЯГА 
II, with the Entry Occupational Classification, and list the principa 
differences as you see them. 
Visit a business establishment and obt 
Draw a chart showing the other job: 
Workers may be promoted from the 


6. ain the titles of five entry jobs. 


s in the establishment to which 
entry jobs. 
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d in the transition from school 


eveloped including a 
ence of validity.) 
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Occupational 
Requirements 


Cue OF THE MOST IN 


of work is human requirements, Wh 
of each are necessary to enter, 


М па 
TERESTING and Important aspects of the wor 


at human attributes and how much 

and succeed in, an occupation? we 
do not have answers to these questions but, perhaps, there are guide- 
Posts that give us clues. Furthermore, it is important to know what we 
do not know and to realize the multiple conditions that make require- 
ments relative and variable. 

There are several approaches to th 
shall explore each of these briefly. Let 
the firm that hires. After all, 
lishment unless he те 
how well he may be д 


е problem of requirements. ps 
45 begin at the grass roots wit 
по one can get a Position in an estab- 


ets the firm's particular requirements no matter 
ualified otherwise, 


Employer Statements 


o"eges likewise receive in- 
T$ regarding. their Tequirements for various 
positions. Such Specifications are frequently quite general and often 


As we learned in Ch 
ments or requirements are also subject to 


officials in the firm or agencies. А stateme 
uncommon: “We want a bright, clean looking young man with good 
personality who is a high school graduate capable 


9f promotion and 
who would like to begin in our accounting department,» 


This requirement is Specific in terms of educati 
rest of it is a matter of interpretation. A counselor’s і 


1 


о 
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be quite different from that of the employment manager of the estab- 
lishment or from that of the accounting department manager (or per- 
haps his secretary) who makes the final decision. 

For higher-level jobs an employer representative recruiting from 
among college seniors may state that he requires above average point- 
hour ratio, evidence of good work habits, ability to think, evidence of 
leadership, motivation and initiative. Above average point-hour ratio is 
rather easy to determine but the employer, the applicant, and the pro- 
fessor who prepares recommendations may each vary in his concept of 
the other terms. 

A second variation in the employer statement of requirements is 
Whether he is expressing a minimum requirement, an optimal require- 
ment, an ideal requirement or a mixture. He is often asked if the 
requirements are "firm" or will he take someone who does not meet 
quite all the stated qualifications? Perhaps he does not know until he 
Sees several applicants. On the other hand, the requirements may be 
Specifically stated as minimum. In other instances an employer may 
change his requirements on the spot. He finds someone who looks tops 
in some respect but is deficient in something else. He may even change 
the duties of the position to get the person. For example, a school super- 
intendent may specify that he wants an English teacher with ten 
years’ experience who can direct dramatics part time. He discovers an 
applicant whom he judges to be an excellent teacher of English but 
perhaps doubtful in dramatics. He employs the applicant and decides 
that someone else in the school can be persuaded to do the dramatic 
Work. 

A third variation in employer requirements is relative to the supply 
of applicants. In a recession he may raise requirements for many posi- 
tions, In a shortage. ог when a number of new workers are needed 
quickly, qualifications may go down. This is often true for experience 
requirements and for the educational level. A manufacturer may secure 
à new big government contract. To meet the commitments he must have 
additional personnel. Formal requirements scem almost to disappear. 
On the other hand, if there are 100 persons for a single position, quali- 
fications may become unreasonably high, if for no other reason than 
to reduce the number of applicants which need to be processed. 

The employer variations create many practical difficulties. A gradu- 
ating senior may feel he meets perfectly all the requirements for a given 
Open position and yet someone else less well qualified is hired. Another 
Person may feel he is very well qualified for a position in an occupation 
but when he finishes school, there is a rise in unemployment and the 
employer with plenty of applicants available raises the requirements. 
In other instances a student or other job seeker may be pleasantly sur- 
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prised that he is given employment w 


hen he is sure he does not meet 
the standards specified. 


Employer statements of requirements, because of their variability 
and because job titles are not uniform, create difficulties іп reaching 
generalizations about Occupational requirements. The United States 
Employment Service, in developing the entry occupational classification 
and in developing job families, has used thousands of employer state- 
ments. The statements present evidence that is useful in making ratings 
and arranging job families. However. the ratings of occupational ге- 
quirements must be made by someone who groups the data about each 
Occupation and prepares an over-all rating. This leads us to the second 
approach to occupational requirements, namely, ratings by experts. 


Estimates by Experts 


The assumption is made that persons who have had considerable 
experience in observing occupations or who are particularly competent 
in rating techniques may rate occupations in terms of their human re- 
quirements, and that such data are useful for occupational information. 

It can be pointed out that even when tests are used to measure the 
characteristics required for occupations, judgment is involved in choos- 
ing which tests are used and, also, what the test scores mean. Thus, по 
Procedure for determining occupational requirements is free from 
human judgment. Furthermore, when one tests people in an occupa- 
tional characteristic to determine requirements for that occupation, he 
is measuring people who happen to be in the occupation at that time. 
Many in the occupation may be better suited to something else. Also. 
occupations change and it is future requirements that one is really 


looking for. Thus, the present members of the Occupation are probably 
not representative of the future demands. 


Minnesota Rating Scales 


One of the pioneering efforts in Occupational rating was done at 
the University of Minnesota.! The scales Were revised in 1953 and 
made available in book form. 


The Revised Minnesota Occupational Rating 
“pooled judgments of vocational psychologists" 
quired of 432 occupations. The abilities 


Scales present the 
for seven abilities re- 
are academic ability, mechani- 


1D. G. Paterson, С. ФА. Gerken, and M. Е. Hahn, Revised Minnesota 
Rating Scales (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Pr 


ess, 1953). 
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cal ability, social intelligence, clerical ability, musical talent, artistic 
ability, and physical agility. In addition to the rating. each occupation 
is coded according to the Dictionary, Volumes I and II, and Part IV. 
The occupations are listed alphabetically and also by kinds and levels 
of ability required. 


Early Employment Service Ratings 


Paci U. S. Employment Service, in developing the Dictionary ој 
pational Titles, has analyzed thousands of jobs. As mentioned in 
Chapter VIII, the present Dictionary is based on over 100,000 job 
analyses in over 20,000 establishments. As a part of the job analysis 
work sheet or schedule, a worker characteristics check list was used for 
several thousand analyses (see Figure 52). Each characteristic was 
defined and the analysts were trained in observation and rating. Later 
the various job analysis reports covering each occupation were as- 
sembled and over-all ratings were made by analysts at the Washington 
headquarters using a master form (see Figure 51). à 

The characteristics were recorded (either written or punched) on a 
card (see Figures 53-54). The information not only included the worker 
Characteristics but also the code number of the occupation and the 
industry. Other items included whether or not tools, machines, team- 
Work, special knowledge and public contracts were involved. The best 
Single action verb that indicated the work performed was also coded. 
Samples of action verbs used are as follows. Several hundred were 
devised. 


Assembling Joining 
0; 10:72 Setting 0 2 0 Welding 
00 4 Installing 0 2 2 Nailing 
006 Rigging 0 9 4 Gluing 
008 Setting-up 0 2 6 Туіпе 
OP 17380 Weaving Ох 8 Sewing 


It was assumed that if each occupation could be shown on a card, 
Supplying occupational information could be greatly increased in scope 
апа completeness. For example, John Jones has discovered by tests, 
questionnaires, background information, and other data that he has 
considerable hand dexterity, high competence in arithmetic computa- 
Чоп, likes working with machines, and is a high school graduate. И 
would then be easy to sort out a "family" of occupations with re- 
quirements that match these characteristics. John could then consider 
à number of related occupations. He might prepare for a family of 


Occupations and thus broaden his chances of procuring employment 
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Form ES-267 
(Rev, 2-44) 


WORKER CHARACTERISTICS FORM 
Job Title. COLOR MATCHER chedule Мо. Е = 
Indicate the amount of each characteristic required of the worker in оха р, 
do the job satisfactorily Бу putting an X in the appropriate column. Follow 
ing are the definitions of each level: í 
Te Characteristic is not required for satisfactory performance 0: 
the job. 


А medium to very low degree of the characteristic is required in some 
element or elements of the job. 


— Ап above-avera; 


ве degree of the characteristic is required, either іп 
numerous elements of 


the job or in the major or most skilled element: 
А—А Y pigs degree of the characteristic is required in some elemen 
of the jcb. 
When in doubt between A and B, rate P; when in doubt between B and o. 
rate B; when in doubt between C and 0, rate С. If some characteristic not 
on this list is required, write it in, rate it, and define it briefly at 
bottom of the form. 


Amount 


с 


Amount 
Characteristics Required Characteristics Required 
BIA 


ojc|B|A 


1. Work rapidlysfor long 
periods. 


2. Strength of hands. 


26. Arithmetic computation. 
27. Intelligence, 


3. Strength of arms, 28. Adaptability. 


4. Strength of back, 
5. Strength of legs, 


29. Ability to make decisions. 
30. Ability to plan. 


6. Dexterity of fingers. 


Т. Dexterity of hands 
and arma, 


8. Dexterity of foot and leg. 


31. Initiative. 

32. Understanding 
mechanical devices. 

33. Attention to many items. 

9. Eye-hand coordination. 

10. Foot-hand-eye 
coordination, 


34. Oral expression. 
35. Skill in written 


inatic expression. 
11. Coordination of both 36. Tact in dealing with 

sr x Deople. " 
12. Estimate size of objecta, x 37. Мето of names ап 
13. Fatimate quantity of о 

objecta," О х 38. Personal appearance. 
М. Perceive form of objecta, я 39. Concentration amidst 
16. Estimate speed of moving |— аи 

objecta. 


40. Emotional stability. 


16. Keenness of vision. 41. Work under hazardous 


conditions. 

11. Keenness of hearing, 42. Estimate quality of 
Objects. ^ 

18. Sense of вшей. 43. Unpleasant physical 
conditions. 

19. Sense of taste. 


х | 44. Color diserimination. 
20. Touch discrimination. 46. Ability to meet and 
Зай. deal with public. 
21. Muscular discrimination, x 46. Height, 
22. Tote for details М 
ings). 47. Wei 

23. Memory for ideas коре 

(abstracts), 48. 
24. Memory for oral 

directions. 49. 
25. Memory for written 

directions. 50. 


Fig. 52. Worker Characteri y iob 


196 analysts (developed by U. 5' 
rvice). 
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ока ће wguld be ready to enter the labor force. Also, if an older 
СЕГО displaced worker had to seck another occupation, it would 
be possible to find the card representing his old occupation and to sort 
out related occupations that might open new opportunities for him. 
Although cards were punched for about 8.000. occupations, the 
plan was not given sufficient trial to test its validity. World War П came 
along and counseling and placement procedures were streamlined. 
The cards were used, however, in preparing occupational families 
(tables of related jobs) which were quite widely used as aids in chan- 
neling displaced workers into war industries. When an industry such as 
costume jewelry closed down, or an occupation such as Stonecutter, 
Hand, diminished, families of related occupations were printed and 
Sent to the geographical areas where the workers were affected. Families 
Of occupations were also prepared for critical occupations, such as 
Machinist, and were used as aids in recruiting persons from less essen- 


tial but related occupations. Many of the families are still available? and 
ant shutdown, or where 


are used in communities where there is à pl 
unemployed workers seek positions in related fields. 

It is interesting to note that the most useful single variable in 
pulling together occupational relationships was the action verb. That 
15, when occupations were grouped in terms of this index of work per- 
formed, they were more homogeneous than when grouped by апу 
Items regarding machines, tools and other 

came next. The worker traits 
ty. This does not mean, however, 
ant as information 
ho considers 


other single characteristic. 
aids. and the type of material used 
Seemed to produce the least homogenei 
that the rated worker characteristics are unimport 
about requirements. It does seem, however, that one W 
Occupational requirements, should not do so in isolation from the 
heart of the occupation, namely, the work performed. 


Later Employment Service Estimates 


ent Service has rated 4,000 occupations 
ard a single occupational clas 


The United States Employm 
as a part of its program in working towa 
fication system to replace the dual system of the Dictionary of Occu- 
ational Titles—Volumes 1 and И versus the Entry Occupational 
Classification (Part ІУ). The occupations were fairly representative of 
а in the D.O.T. and also included the list of critical occupations 
50).3 


20.5. Department of Labor, 


25; TY. €. 
3 U.S. Department of Labor. Estimates of Worker Trait Requirements for 
4.000 Jobs as Defined in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles ( Washington: 


Government Printing Office, 1956). 


Bureau of Employment Security. Washington 
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Fine and Heinz,‘ in describing the work, indicated that basically the 
information rated was the occupational definition in the Dictionary. 
This was supplemented, however, with job descriptions, guides, and 
job analysis schedules. There were 10 raters all of whom were trained 
in the method. А 

The question often arises whether seeing the job is necessary In 
making a rating. One study suggests that this is not as important as one 
might think. 

Trattner, Fine, and Jubis had jobs rated for the ten aptitude factors 
in the Employment Service General Aptitude Test Battery. Two groups: 
each composed of eight occupational analysts, made the ratings. One 
group used descriptive materials and the other observed the jobs. Al- 
though the direct observations corresponded more closely with test data, 
the differences were not statistically significant. The authors concluded 
that the inferences generated from either direct observation or reading 
descriptive materials were mediated through a system of concepts and 
it was the concepts that were rated. TT 

The groups tended to do better in both "validity" and "reliability 
in rating mental and perceptual aptitudes than in judging motor apti- 
tudes. 


; EE А ; for both 
Mean ratings correlated significantly with mean test scores for bot 


types of ratings. Consistency was also significantly high on both types 
of ratings. 

The Employment Service has prepared manuals? for training equ 
selors and others in estimating worker traits for occupations. The 
training is designed to help counselors and interviewers understand the 
concepts in estimating the traits required for occupations. 

The estimates of worker traits for the 4,000 occupations have been 
published. They are arranged in a form as shewn in Figure 55. A read- 
ing template is used as an aid in applying the information. It is noted 
that the major components of requirements estimated are education. 
aptitudes, temperament, interests, Physical capacities and working con- 
ditions. 

Fine and Heinz? have pointed out that the г 


atings are not norms 
but reference points for explor 


ation. A counselor may wish to check 


ва orker Trait Requirements 

for 4,000 Jobs,” Personnel and Guidance XXVI, No. 3 (1957), pP- 
68-174. 

! УМ. Н. Trattner, 5. A. Fine, and J. Е. Jubis, «A — 
Requirement Ratings Made by Reading Job Descriptions and by Direct Job 
Observation," Personnel Psychology, УПТ, No. 2 (1955) 

60.5. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment bod тб 
Employment Service. Estimating Worker Traits (in two editions; diede VOTES 
book and Instructors Guide) (Washington: Government Printing Oe. 1957). 

Т Op. cit, pp. 168-174. 
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his own reference points and 
his estimates of the traits for 

Like other rating s 
зау they have validity 
present carefully compil 
of supplying evidence t 
reference point concer 
requirements, as ment 
hurdle of reality in e 


‚ likewise, a counselee may wish to check 
Occupations he may be considering. 
ystems, one cannot call them norms nor can ће 
for predicting job success. However, they do 
ed information that should serve the purpose 
hat must be used only as a general guide and 
ning general estimates. The employers’ specific 
ioned earlier in the chapter, still represent the 
ventually entering the Occupation. 


Measured Requirements 


Most counselors and Psychologists prefer evidence of occupational 
requirements that Tepresents actual measurements. If we know the 
measured requirements, then it is comparatively simple to measure 
these attributes in counselees and applicants. 


d to be one in measurement or test- 
€ of the aspects. 

To have occupational significance, tests must be related to nd 
ples are found in industry and Bovetn- 
ment where measures have been standardized on specific jobs and these 
sually the tests and other measures 
nd those measures which differen" 
kers are assembled into a "battery 
up studies are made to check the 
$ been done in the armed services in 
selecting men for various assignments, In industry a good deal of n 
couraging work has been done in standardizing tests for selecting life 
insurance salesmen, bus operators, clerks, apprentices, machine opera- 
tors, and the like.? 


In employee selection the measures are applied to applicants and 
the ones who score highest are hired. However, in matters of occupa- 
tional choice we have a different Problem. A counselee is given Ки 
variety of tests and questionnaires. The scores are then considered 1n 
terms of various alternatives. Validity in the Sense that the employer has 
for selection is absent. Inferences must be made from the test data in 
terms of possible future alternatives, In terms of validity of measures: 


8 For a discussion see C. Н. Stone and W, Е Keng, TOU 
Selection Procedures ( Englewood Cliffs, N. j end p ^ ган 

тога list of studies made for various Occupations see R M Dorcus an 
M. H. Jones, Handbook of Employee Selection (New York, Neo буз 
Company, Ine.. 1950); also see Validity Information Exchange Section in cur- 
rent issues of Personnel Psychology. 
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vocational choice is much more hazardous than vocational selection. 

, There are various classifications of measures. We shall discuss 
briefly the occupational significance of measures of intelligence, special 
aptitudes, interests, and personality. We shall also mention again the 
ratings made by the United States Employment Service. B 


General Intelligence 


The administration of general intelligence tests to members of the 
armed forces has produced information that shows some diflerentiation 
but considerable overlap. Upon entrance into the armed forces persons 
are classified according to their principal civilian occupation. Test 
scores can then be shown in terms of this designated occupational 
membership. 

This was done for the Army Alpha Intelligence Test after World 
War 119 Using World War П data, Harrell апа Harrell’! reported 
results on a sample of Army Air Force personnel, and Stewart!? 
published distributions of Army General Classification Test Scores for 
civilian occupations of Army enlisted men. These World War 1 and 
World War II studies showed definite hierarchies of occupations when 
was used as the criterion of classification. Stewart, 
esults and those of World 
hanges in requirements 


an intelligence score 
who found some differences between her г 
War 1, suggests that they may be due to the с 


because of technological advances. 
Stewart found that the higher-ranking occupations, such as Accoun- 


tant, Personnel Clerk, Chemist, and Teacher, not only had higher 
median scores. but that the distributions of scores were more restricted 
than for occupations further down the hierarchy. She suggests that this 
greater restriction shows the greater relative importance of verbal and 
numerical ability for those occupations. 

The overlapping of scores in hierarc 
of those in lower-ranking occupations ove 
higher-ranking occupations swing downward. 
Scores of persons in occupations with lowest medians, range 
and overlap the lowest scores of those in occupations with highest 
medians. It may be that many persons in the occupations with low 


hies is. of course, great. Scores 
rlap upward much more than 
For example. the top 
as high 


19 D, Fryer, "Occupational-Intelligence Standards," School and Society, ХУІ. 
No. 401 (1922). pp. 273-277. 

1 T. W. Harrell and M. S. Harrell, “A.G.C.T. Scores for Civilian Occupa- 
tions.” Educational and Psychological Measurement, V. No. 3 (1945), pP. 
229-239. 

12 М. Stewart. ЗАО СЛ. Scores for Army Personnel Grouped by Occupa- 


tion," Occupations, XXVI. No. 1 (1947). рр. 5-41. 
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median scores later entered col 
Thus, they were onl 
medians. 

Table XV shows cert 
tions are based on scores 
Such data should serve а: 
personnel workers, but п 
tional success, 

Strong, who has made extensive studies of interests, indicates 
considerable overlapping when one tries to classify occupations on the 
basis of interest test Scores. He believes that an occupational classifica- 
tion system based upon a combination of intelligence and interest test 
scores has real possibilities. 

It is certainly true that a single test is insufficient and that a battery 
of tests measuring a number of human factors will be necessary tO 


: a н : easured 
develop a suitable occupational classification scheme based on measur 
human traits alone, 


Canter! compared the ау 
Harrell and Нагтеј 16 


lege and changed to higher occupations. 
ў к . Y жаў, г 
y temporary members of the occupations with lowe 


ain results of Stewart's study. The classifica- 
made by persons classified in the occupation. 
S background information for counselors and 
ot as standards or qualifications for occupa- 


erage intelligence test scores reported ey 
and by Stewart" with ratings of occupationa 
prestige. Rho coefficients averaged about .92, For example, the North- 
Hatt ratings (see page 54) showed a rho of .92 for the Stewart 
data and .89 for the Harrell and Harrell study. This suggests that 
intelligence may be a dominant factor governing prestige of occu- 


pations. Of course, higher Prestige occupations also require more educa- 
tion, which likewise may be a factor. 


Lorge and Blau!* made 
Classification!" to estimates 
Scale) and to Occupations 
Intelligence test score (Fr 
tween the Dictionary CI 


à study of the relationship of the Dictionary 
of intelligence required in occupations (Barr 
ranked on the basis of the Army Alpha 
Yer). They found a definite relationship be- 
assification and both the estimated and the 
measured intelligence apparently required in the Occupations. On the 
basis of their findings they suggested a tentative arrangement of major 
groups according to intellectual demand. 


МЕ. K. Strong, Jr., Vocational Interests of Men and 
versity: Stanford University Press, 1943), pp. 204-215. 

15 В. В. Canter, "Intelligence and the Social St 
and Guidance Journal, XXXIV, No. 5 (1956), рр. 258-260. 
Harrell and Harrell,!® and by Stewart! with Bisco у RN 

16 T. W. Harrell and M. S. Harrell, "Army General Classification Test Scores 
for Civilian Occupations." Educational and Psychological Measurement, У, No. 
3 (1945), pp. 229-239, 

In Op; ‘city po 310: А 

181. Lorge and К. Blau. "Broad Occupational Groupings by Intelligence 
Levels." Occupations, XX. No. 6 (1942). рр. 419-423. 

19 Тре study was made of the first edition, but the structure w. 
little in the second edition. 


Women (Stanford Uni- 


atus of Occupations,” Personnel 


аз changed 
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Major Group Intellectual Demand 
0-0 through 0-3 10 
0-7 through 0-9 9 
0-4 through 0-6 8 
1-0 through 1-4 7 
1-5 through 1-9 6% 
2-6 6 
Composite 4 and 5 5% 
3-0 through 3-4 $ 
2-2 thro 2 4% 
Composite 6 and 7 4 
Composite 8 and 9 3 
2-0 2 
3-8 1 


They point out the variation of intelligence scores which may be 
possessed by persons within various occupations, and they believe that 
the groups are suggestive rather than determinative. They further state: 

... In giving counsel and instruction, the intellectual calibre of the 
client and class should be considered. In advising with students in the 
upper 10 per cent of the intellectual distribution. it may be advisable 
to discuss, with relative brevity. all major occupational groups. but 
stress for careful analytic work. the code group 0-0 through 0-3. In 
dealing with the middle half of the intellectual range one might stress 
the occupations with weights 8 through 4. etc. The grouping is merely 
one way of looking at occupations. Naturally the counselor should not 
neglect an individual's interests. special aptitudes, or special opportuni- 
ties, nor should the community's labor supply and demand. special 
situation, or educational facilities be disregarded in counseling and 
teaching. 


Multifactored Tests 


| By finding the intercorrelations among test scores, it has been pos- 
Sible to develop tests that measure various segments of aptitudes. In- 
telligence, for example, is not measured oy one test but by several. 
Each test measures an aspect or factor of what was formerly called 
"general intelligence." Also, the multiple factored tests include meas- 
ures of aptitudes for motor performance such as coordination and 
dexterity. 

The American Personne 
description and critique of several fi 
booklet contains reports on eight of the b 
by Donald Е. Super. The battery that reports the largest amount of 
data of direct occupational significance is the General Aptitude Test 
Battery of the United States Employment Service described by Beatrice 


І and Guidance Association has published a 
actored aptitude test batteries. The 
atteries with critical comments 
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J. Dvorak. Norms are expressed in terms of occupational aptitude 
patterns. Twenty-two patterns have been developed thus far. А coun- 
selee’s aptitude profile is compared with the 23 patterns which are 
designated to cover about 500 Occupations. . 

There are 9 aptitude scores: Intelligence, verbal aptitude, numerical 
aptitude, spacial aptitude, form perception, clerical perception, motor 
coordination, finger dexterity, and manual dexterity. The objective 15 
to differentiate among occupations as well as to differentiate good from 
poor workers within an Occupation. The 23 patterns can be called 
families of Occupations which are grouped together on the basis of 
measured characteristics as compared with estimated characteristics 
mentioned earlier in the chapter. 

The battery is widel 
by schools that cooper; 
validation has been don 
work th 


y used by the state employment services and 
ate with these services. While a good deal of 
е, the battery still falis far short of the extensive 
at still needs to be accomplished to cover 25,000 occupations. 
One of the most extensive studies has been reported by Thorndike 
and Hagen.?! Applicants for training as aviation cadets іп World War 
II were given tests including perceptual speed, reading comprehension. 
arithmetic reasoning, mathematics. numerical operations, mechanical 
principles, two-hand coordination, and psychomotor coordination. Fol- 


low-up was made regarding occupation engaged in. The cases were 


divided into 100 groups each representing a single occupation or 2 
group of closely rel 


ated occupations. Test profiles for the various occu- 
pations showed differences. Production assemblers, for example, were 
С— or lower on all except psychometric coordination—that was В”. 
The civil engineer profile showed A+ on mathematical knowledge and 
no category below В—, Although the profiles differed significantly, 
there was considerable overlap and prediction of occupational category 
was unsuccessful. The authors Suggest that a counselee may want to 


think carefully before entering an occupation that has a pattern mark- 
edly different from his own. 


Educational Planning 


We must not write off tests which as yet show little or no normative 
data for occupations. Such tests may have validity for educational plan- 


20 В. J. Dvorak, "The General Aptitude Test Battery.” In The Use of Multi- 

füctar Tess dn апае, Reprint Series from the Personnel and Guidance 

Journal, Sept. 1956-Sept. 1957. Washington: American Personnel and Guidance 
sociation. 

pa L. Thorndike and E. Hagen. Ten Thousand Careers; 4 Summary Report 

of the Survey of Post-War Education and Employment (New York: Teachers 

College of Columbia University, 1957). 
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ning. Considerable research is available in using tests for predicting 
school and college marks. Often the decision is not so much a matter 
of a specific line of work as it is the level of education one can achieve 
which in turn opens or closes families of occupations for later entry. 


Interests 


It can be assumed that interest in an occupation is а requirement 
both from the standpoint of the worker and the employer. 

Occupational interests can be expressed by counsclees in various 

ways. The fact that a counselee reads a piece of literature about an 
Occupation or discusses a field of work shows he has some interest in 
ап occupational area. To write a letter of application for a position or 
to visit an employer are also indications of interest. Employers often 
(rightly or wrongly) postpone hiring a person to see if he has con- 
tinuing interest. A depth interview may be given to note if the applicant 
has a "real" interest in the position. Validity for such techniques is 
rarely published. 
‚ The principal occupational significance of interests has come in the 
inventory approach. The well-known Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
has a good deal of occupational significance. Strong? for example, 
Studied a sample of 884 Stanford students retested 6 to 22 years later. 
Those having an A rating in an occupation as compared with those 
With a C were much more likely to be in the occupation. This supports 
evidence that measured interests are an occupational requirement and 
have validity. 

The Kuder Preference Records?’ are widely used inventories par- 
ticularly with high school students. Patterns are shown in profiles of 
Interest including outdoor, mechanical, computational, scientific, per- 
Suasive, artistic, literary, musical, social service, clerical, group activity, 
Stable situations, dealing with ideas, avoiding conflicts, and directing 
Others. The profiles are shown in relation to occupations. 

The United States Employment Service, іп its study?! of 4,000 
Occupations, rated occupations according to 10 interest factors. The 
following table shows the frequency in percentage with which these 
factors were given as being more important than others. 


22 E. J, Strong. Vocational Interests 18 Years After College (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota, Press, 1955). 

23 Available from Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
10, Illinois. 

2: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, "Fact Sheet 
No. 2 on Functional Occupational Classification Project" (January 1955, 


Mimeographed)- 
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Things and objects 25 

Nonsocial. process, machine 

and techniques 2 

Routine. concrete 2 

Tangible. productive 1 

Business contact with people 

Scientific and technical 

People. animate objects, 

and ideas 3: 

Prestige of others 2 
1 
1 


N= 
in 


стоў ва 
„лове 


10.69 


ліл 


Abstract and creative 
10. Social welfare 


In the study raters were asked to give the two factors that were 
most important. The factors that showed the most overlap with irs 
other were 1, 2, 3, and 4. Seventy-five per cent of the occupations in the 


sample were in the categories requiring interests represented in the firs 
four categories, 


Personality Measures 


There is no doubt that Personality attributes have significance ш 
occupational requirements. In fact, this author would argue that interest 
measures are really indirect measures of personality. The subject €x- 
presses his needs and aspirations in a projection of work activities. . 

Employers are often more concerned with the personality of appli- 
cants than they are with the more technical, educational, and experi- 
ence requirements. A person on the job who has a weakness in à 
mechanical skill can be given training, but if he has “personality 
problems” the solution may be very complex. 

A great deal of research has been done 


measurement. Unfortunately, little of it has known occupational validity. 
А counselee may be tested with à widely used personality inventory or 
projective measure but the interpretation of the results yields inferences 
more often for diagnosis than for matters of occupational planning- 
Validity for personality tests is probably expressed best in studies that 
have been used in employee selection. Items similar to those in person- 
ality tests have been standardized for jobs where social behavior i$ 
important such as selling and supervision. These are specific measures. 
however, and cannot be assumed to apply to an occupation wherever 
it is found. Personality test items are noted for their inability to stand 
up under cross validation. That is, ‘items which show validity for one 
job fall down when tried out on a similar iob in another establishment. 

Many studies made of students have apparent significance for both 
personality and interest requirements. For example, Hoyt and Ken- 


in the field of personality 
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nedy?5 have proposed the hypotheses that women who are career 
oriented are motivated by need for achievement. need to intelligently 
know and understand (intraception). need to accomplish concrete goals 
(endurance), and need to avoid relationships with the opposite sex 
(heterosexuality). They also hypothesize that homemaking oriented 
women are motivated by needs for affection and acceptance (succor- 
ance). The hypotheses were supported by a study of 100 women at 
Kansas State College. The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule was 
used as the measure. The Strong Vocational Interest Blank was also 
administered. The homemaking oriented girls averaged higher on scales 
for buyer, housewife, elementary teacher, home economics teacher, 
and dietician. The career-oriented girls were higher for artist, author, 
librarian, psychologist, physical education teacher, and physician. 

The United States Employment Service in its ratings?’ of 4,000 
representative occupations in the Dictionary had raters name the two 
Principal temperaments required for each occupation. The temperament 
to adjust to set tolerances, limits, and standards was most frequently 
Mentioned. Temperament to adjust repetitive short-cycle operations 
Was second and work under specific instruction was third. 

The following shows the temperaments with the percentage of fre- 
quency they were mentioned: 


2 
> 


1. Set tolerances, limits. standards 
2. Repetitive short cycle 

3. Under specific instructions 

4 

5 


= = тоа 
А 
сто 


Measurable or verifiable criteria 
. Variety of change 
6. Direction. control. planning 
7. Dealing with people 
8. Sensory or judgment cri 
9. Performance under stress 
10. Interpret feelings. personal viewpoint 
11. Influencing people 
12. Physical isolation less than 


in 


ria 


in 


D 


About 75 per cent of the occupations in the sample required adjust- 
ment to one or more of the first five types of conditions listed. 
General Occupational Requirements 


Let us now look at general requirements beginning with those that 
have very wide implications: 


5 Г. Р. Hoyt and C. E. Kennedy. "Interest and Personality Correlates of 
Career-Motivated and Home-Motivated College Women," Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, У, No. 1 (1958), pp. 44-49. 

" 26 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. "Fact Sheet 
о. 3 on Functional Occupational Classification Project" (January 1957, 
Mimeographed). 
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1. Minimal social conformity. A minimum level of conformity to 
law and customs in one's Society is essential for most any kind of 
legitimate occupation. One cannot hold a position long, for example, 
if he frequently violates the law and is in the custody of authorities. 
Many employers check court records and other data before hiring 
а person. Such conformity is increasingly important for higher status 
positions, particularly in school work, church work, and positions of 
public trust. Truthfulness in preparing application blanks for positions 
is often checked. Sensitive positions in classified military work require 
à particularly good record of reputation for security clearance. Eos 
tions involving the handling of large sums of money likewise require à 
"clean" record, 3 

Persons considering various occupational alternatives may find this 
requirement significant. For example, a person considering teaching in à 
small religious community may feel that he would be unable to meet 
the conformity standards. On the other hand, a member of an unskilled 
labor gang may find about the only requirement is that he keep out of 
trouble sufficiently to be at work at least a part of the time. A 

2. Physical competence. А minimum of physical endurance is re- 
quired for all occupations. Even if a worker has a serious physical 
handicap, he must be able to get to the work place—even a sheltered 
Workshop—and continue work for a minimum time. А person in Con- 
tinually bad health тау not meet the minimum standards of any 
employer even if such an employer desires to forego usual standards. 
Some Occupations, of course, require unusual amounts of physical 
endurance, but there is a minimum required for all occupations. Those 
requiring unusual Strength are probably not over 15 per cent. 

3. Accepted work habits. Although there are variations, most occu- 
pations require at least a minimum of conformity in getting to work at 
à reasonable hour, putting in a full day's work, avoiding absenteeism, 
taking reasonable care of equipment and machines used, avoiding acci- 
dents and completing assignments within a reasonable time. Employers 
use references of previous work, reports from teachers, and school 
achievement as indices. Training on the job may be given but occa- 
sionally such training does not result in meeting the minimum standards- 
It is better from the employer's standpoint that these habits be formed 
and demonstrated before the person is hired. During World War И 
many young persons were given defense training by the schools. The 
development of acceptable work habits in shop courses was often 
reported as more important than the particular skill acquired. 

4. Adjustment to supervision. Nearly all Occupations require the 
incumbent to work under some sort of Supervision, Even an elected 
official, in a sense, is working under the surveillance of the people who 
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elected him. To hold a position requires a minimum amount of acjust- 
ment to some kind of authority. Studies indicate that one of the most 
frequent reasons for discharge is the inability of the worker to respond 
to supervision. As with work habits, evidence of response to supervision 
is often obtained from statements of previous employers, recommenda- 
tions of teachers, and evidence in school marks. 

Supervision received in the work situation is often far from ideal. 
To be able to work under poor supervision is sometimes a requirement 
that a worker finds difficult to meet. The worker may find himself in a 
role conflict in which he resents the supervision given or finds it in- 
sufficient in clarity for him to understand the assignments given, yet 
he wishes to hold his position and succeed in it. Formal grievance 
Procedures may be provided but he hesitates to use them. A personnel 
counselor may be available but the worker dislikes to admit his diffi- 
culties. 

5. Educational level. What education is actually required to perform 
a job and how much education the employer requires for hiring may 
differ. When workers are in short supply, hirings may approach mini- 
mum educational levels for the type of work. The majority of occupa- 
tions are relatively simple in nature. Unskilled and semiskilled jobs 
тау actually require no more than ability to communicate orally and 
sign one's name. With the rise in educational level of the population 
most workers are in positions that really require less education than 
they possess. However, the high school graduate appears to the em- 
Ployer to be a better risk, perhaps not so much because of the worker's 
knowledge but it is assumed he will have better work habits, respond 
more maturely to supervision, and have greater potentiality for promo- 
tion. We often say that hiring officials have a white-collar bias. They 
perceive higher education and higher status persons as better employees 
for all types of jobs. 

One often raises the question that if the majority of workers are 
in relatively simple jobs, why should one continue his schooling beyond 
the minimum for his occupation? The white-collar bias just mentioned 
is one answer. The second reason is that workers are voters, citizens, 
and parents. Education is required for these important responsibilities. 
If we assume a 40-hour work week and consider holidays and vacations, 
the time spent at work compared to other activities is no more than a 
third. Thus, two thirds of the time during his work life is spent in other 
activities. Thus, we can see that formal education must always be 
considered in a broader framework than preperation for an occupation. 

In career planning, education is one of the chief determinants. High 
School graduation or less is sufficient for the great bulk of occupations 
but persons with post high school training have added advantages. 
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This writer would estimate that by 1965 10 per cent of occupations 
will require four year college graduation or better for entrance and 
another 10 to 15 per cent will require some training beyond high 
school but not college graduation. This is a substantial rise due А. 
part to the greater availability of persons with more education as wel 
as increases in job complexity. 

The United States Employment Service in its study?? of 4,000 occu- 
Райопѕ rated 65 per cent of the Occupations 4 or below in general 
educational level. Category 4 included common sense understanding 
to carry out instructions—make arithmetical calculations involving 
fraction, decimals—comprehension of Readers Digest and Lowell 
Thomas (radio program). Eight per cent of the Occupations were in the 
upper two categories. The 4.000 occupations were quite representative 
of the classifications in the Dictionary. 

6. Adaptability to machine. 


A wide variety of occupations (prob- 
ably 20 per cent) require one t 


о adjust to a machine. Personnel vary 
from the airplane pilot who is carefully selected and highly trained to 
the operator of an automatic machine who requires only a few hours. 
or perhaps minutes, of instruction. The wide use of automobiles in us 
United States gives training in machine operation to millions of persons 
who in other cultures would receive попе. Operating a radio, tele- 
vision set, and various kitchen gadgets gives Americans a familiarity 
that is taken for granted but certainly gives the potential job seeker а 
useful experience that should help him in meeting the requirements of 
many machine operating occupations. 

7. Other requirements, т terms of what we know about occupations 
one can estimate many other categories of requirements that have quite 


general significance. The following estimates come from data from а 
number of studies: 


Estimated Per Cent 


Requirement ој Occupations 


Ability to learn to use tools 


45 
Ability to learn to supervise 

others 10-15 
Ability to work under hazardous 

conditions 


Ability to adjust to repetitive i 
operations ; 30 
Above average aptitude in eye- 
hand coordination 40 


ie an о тара iud Employment Security, “Басі Sheet 
No. 4 on Functional Occupational Classification roject” (August 1955, 
mimeographed ). 
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Summary 


We have examined briefly the ratings of occupational requirements 
by experts and the measured characteristics such as general intelligence, 
multifactored tests, interests and personality. 

We have reviewed general occupational requirements including 
social conformity. physical competence. accepted work habits. adjust- 
ment to supervision, educational level, and adaptability to machines, 
tools, hazards, and repetition. These are items which every counselee 
should be encouraged to consider. They are realistic requirements that 
have wide applicability. In occupational literature some of these general 
requirements may be omitted or implied and go unnoticed, yet they 
may be the ones the employer will consider most carefully in his selec- 
tions. 


EXERCISES 


l. Visit an employer and obtain a statement giving the requirements for a 
position. Then ask him to interpret the meaning of the terms he uses. 
How do these correspond to your interpretation? 

2. Examine the requirements given in several guides or briefs for the same 
occupation. How do the statements agree or disagree? How would you 
help a counselee interpret the requirements? 
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Job Requirements 
and Human Disabilities 


Е PERSON has char 


; TTE ды ice of 
acteristics which limit him in his choice 
Occupations. A Ph.D. ma 


y be too theoretically minded to be rapa 
for the highest paid jobs in his field. Another person cannot qualify T 
a chosen field because he is overweight, a half inch too short, jor xe 
10 pass some kind of test. If this person has a disability that is d À 
pronounced in limiting his employment, we say he is kennt en 
disability is an impairment in function which is usually describable 
a physician, a psychiatrist, or a Psychologist. 

Various estimates h 


а of 
ауе been made concerning the number 
handicapped individuals 


in this country, but there is little agreement 
as to the exact number. It is safe to say that there are several рази 
Мегу оћеп по sharp line сап be drawn between the handicapped ап 
the normal individual. 

Some of the more со! 


EA А i re 
mmon disabilities included in the literatu 
on the subject 


are as follows: 


Arm, hand, and | 
Brain inj 
Diabetes 
Encephalitis 

Epilepsy 

Glandular disturbances 

Hearing defects 

Heart disease 

Hernia 

Kidney ailments 

Low intelligence 

Psychoneurotic (mild) disorders 
Psychotic (serious) disorders 


eg impairments 
uries and deterioration 
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Respiratory disorders 
Skin diseases 
Stomach ulcers 
Venereal diseases 
Visual defects 


А description of the foregoing disabilities will not be discussed in 
this book. The subject is a vast and complicated one. Employment 
interviewers, counselors. advisers, social workers, job analysts, and 
others should have special courses of study in these disabilities as a 
background for their work. Even then. diagnosis and the prescription 
of the type of occupational activity that the handicapped person is per- 
mitted to perform should be left to the physician, psychiatrist, or other 
Specialist who is authorized to make such determinations. 

Occupational information should be applied in aiding the handi- 
capped individual in deciding upon his field of work or occupational 
goal, in giving him appropriate training, and in assisting him to find 
and to succeed in suitable employment. Hamilton states: 


... the function of occupational information is to remove that part 
of the client's employment handicap which can be ascribed to his lack 
of knowledge of opportunities available to him in the world of work. 
Occupational information is a tool for furthering the employment of 
the handicapped by broadening their choice among occupations. locat- 
ing the chosen occupation, guiding their training, sharpening the 
possibility of selective placement and aiding their advancement follow- 


ing placement.! 


. In dealing with clients with disabilities, occupational information 
in its regular form is used, but often it must be supplemented with 
additional information, and successful training and placement may re- 
Quire considerably more time and care. Relations with employers are 
Particularly important in building and maintaining acceptance. Like- 
Wise, the client may need counseling over an extended period to build 
his confidence as well as receive training in a particular field suited to 
his capabilities. 

In the hospital setting. rehabilitation is a team function that includes 
the physician, psychiatrist, counselor, psychologist, social worker, and 
Occupational therapist. Likewise, outside the hospital the teamwork 
approach is the desirable pattern. Instructors in schools, the plant 
Physician, and the employment manager in industry must be involved. 

Occupational information also has a role in determining degree of 


1K. W. Hamilton, Counseling the Handicapped in the Rehabilitation Process 
(New York: The Ronald Press, 1950), р. 138. 
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disability for insurance purposes. The kind of disability is often weighed 
formally or informally in relation to the claimant's occupation. 
Disability is sometimes defined by law. For example, persons cov- 
ered by federal old-age and survivors insurance may qualify for benefits 
after age 50 if they are disabled. Disability is defined as "inability 19 
engage in any substantial gainful activity by reason of a medial 
determinable impairment that is expected to be of long-continued an 
indefinite duration or to result in death," or, for purposes of the dis- 
ability freeze, *blindness." "Blindness" is defined, in the Social Security 
Act, as central visual acuity of 5/200 or less or contraction of ШЕ 
visual field to 5 degrees or less in the better eye with best correction. 


Rehabilitation Programs 


Occupational inform 
rehabilitation programs. 
habilitation, 
Service 


ation plays an important role in a number 9; 
These include the Office of Vocational ies 
the Veterans Administration, the U. S. Employmen 
‚ and many locally supported community programs. ЗР 
The Office of Rehabilitation, Department of Health, Education. 
and Welfare gives leadership to the st s 
Office determines standards, certifies funds for grants-in-aid to ае 
State programs, supports research, and provides funds to colleges ап 
universities for graduate training of counselors. 5 
The state programs provide medical and vocational diagnos! 
counseling, restoration service including therapy and prosthetic appli- 
ances, training, and placement in employment. | 
Figure 56 shows the over-all picture for 1957 during which nearly 
70,000 cases were rehabilitated. It is noted that the major disabilities 


i ў à illed and 
Were orthopedic and the major occupational group was skilled ап 
semi-skilled. 


5 с 
ate operated programs. Th 


Most cases (about 75 per cent in 1956) are unemployed when d 
ferred. About 20 per cent receive guidance, counseling, and placemen 
Services only but over 75 per cent also receive physical И 
training, ог both. It is interesting to note the principal occupationa 
groups entered by rehabilitated persons with various di 


Table XVI shows data for 1956. It is noted that ћ 
retarded reh 


sabilities. 
alf of the mentally 
abilitants entered service work and the unskilled occupa- 


tions, a pattern very different from the blind. More rehabilitants enter- 


?U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Disability апа Social 
Security. OASI-29f, October 1958. p. 1 
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Percent of теа Шаан, by types of disability at acceptance aud ty 


DISABILITIES 


MAJOR OCCUPATIONS. 


Family 
Workers, 

Housewives 
12% 


Amputation 
пе 


Skilled and 
Semiskilled 
26% 


Professional; 
Semiprofessional, 
Managerial 93, 


Impairment 
28% 


Мета! ог 
Nervous System 
9» 


Service 
18% 


Clerical and Sales 
19% 


Fig. 56. Disabilities and major occupational groups, 1957. U.S. Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 


ing the professional, 
teachers of various sorts th 


disabled because of disease, 27.2% 
% congenital, with 6.0% not reporting: 
ion has had a vast amount of experience, 
h service connected disabilities. Оссира- 
tional information is regularly used as a Part of the counseling process. 
In one study! of 477 veterans, 73.8 per cent reported they were satis- 
fied with their jobs. Of these 71.6 per cent were working at the objec- 
tives for which they received training. Of those dissatisfied, 34.4 рег 
cent were working at the objectives for which they were trained. 
The Veterans Administratio 


Teport explaining the choices made and the Process involved. The 
reasons for the choice are ехр! 


*M. S. Kessler, “Job Satisfaction of Veteran id lic 
Law," The Personnel and Guidance Journal, ium do NDA ва Dena 

51. G. Coopman, C. W. Gleason, C. H. McCulley and B, Peck "Counseling 
and the Counseling Record," The Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXIV. No. 
6 (1956), pp. 333-339. 
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INSTRUCTIONS: After checking the general fields of work to be explored, identi- 
fy in the spaces below, the 4-, 5-, ог 6-digit ГОТ, Part IV. clessi fications end 
component occupations that are suggested by the emerging pattern of the vet- 
fran's characteristics and circumstances, As those fields and occupations are 
Studied, circle the titles of the occupations which are apparently the most 
Suitable* and which are the most seriously considered by the veteran and your- 
self, as possible employment objectives. 


«When the physical and related demands of otherwise suitabie occupations should 
be malyzed in relation to the veteran's capacities, enter "1", "2", or "3" 
beside the title of each, and check its d in the correspondingly numbered 
colums in the chart in VA Form VB 7-1902i. 
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1f m ed- 
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ueational objective hes been chosen instead, record its nme on Line 1. 
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United States Employment Service 


The United States Employment Service has developed the d 
Placement" method for placing handicapped job seekers. This пен 
15 based on an analysis of the physical requirements of jobs which а 
matched with the physical capacities of the individual secking work. 


: ; ing steps 
In its employment counseling, the Service lists the following steP 
for reaching the objective.® 


1. Assisting the applic: 
abilities, 
Giving current informati 
Opportunities, 


; is 
3. Assisting the applicant to formulate a vocational plan by relating. n 
known and determinable abilities and interests to the requirements 
occupations; assisting him in putting the plan into effect. А including 
4. Putting the applicant in touch with community facilities, inc ui in 
training, through which he may better equip himself for employme 
his chosen field. d an 
3i Discovering and analyzing some of the factors that have ре айі 
individual from finding work or holding a job in his chosen field : 
assisting him to Overcome these barriers to employment. 
6. Assisting the applicant in locating a suitable job. d on 
7. Follow-up of the applicant where necessary, after he has been place 
à job or referred to training. 


е ntial 
ant to discover, analyze, and evaluate his pote 

а " ment 
2. 9n on exact job requirement and employ 


The foregoing seven Steps are outlined for employment counseling 
generally but they also apply to the counseling of the handicapped. Р 

More specific Procedures for the placement of the handicapp 
have also been developed for use in the offices of the United а 
Employment Service? Selective placement of the handicapped is 
fined as an individualized Process of employment placement based 2 
intensive application of the regular and special tools and techniques ГО. 
the adjustment of the handicapped in suitable jobs. The physica 


demands approach to matching applicant and job is emphasized. This 
approach will be described later in this chapter, 


Many Plans Developed 


Many industrial plants and other establis 
plans for appraising the capacities of handi 
matching these capacities to job requirements. 


hments have developed 
capped workers and for 


5 War Manpower Commission, Bureau of Placement, Employment Counseling 
in те Public Employment Service (September 1944) 4 

7 United States Employment Service, Bureau of Employment Security» 
Counseling and Employment Service for Special Work Groups (1954). 
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Many private and public agencies and institutions are involved in 
aiding the handicapped. and the quality of service given varies consid- 
erably. A given agency may advise handicapped workers and arrange 
for their training but not participate in the placement process. Such 
an agency can very easily be out of touch with current occupational 
information and the handicapped individual may find himself trained for 
some occupation for which he is not suited or in which there are no 
opportunities. 

A handicapped worker may be barred by an employer from a job 
or inappropriately placed in one because sufficient accurate information 
was not available about the specific job in which the placement was 
attempted. 


Functional Approach Required 


A functional approach in matching job and worker is necessary to 

the occupational adjustment of the handicapped. This means that the 
doctor who examines the handicapped individual makes a judgment 
regarding the kind of activities the individual can perform. It is then 
up to the occupational specialist (employment officer, vocational coun- 
selor, vocational adviser, rehabilitation officer, occupational therapist, 
Or other person so designated) to discover the particular kinds of work 
Which fall within the activities specified by the doctor and which other- 
Wise suit the interests, aptitudes, and abilities of the learner or job 
Seeker. In this approach the occupational specialist is not 50 much 
concerned with the type and name of the handicap as he is with what 
the worker is capable of doing. 
, Ш an industrial or business establishment, for example, the exam- 
ining physician employed by the company does not set a pass-or-fail 
Criterion which is the same for all jobs. Instead, the doctor indicates 
that this person can be employed provided that he can be assigned to 
à certain type of work—such as work where there is no heavy lifting 
(fifty pounds or more), or work where the individual can remain 
Seated, or for outdoor work only. The user of this prescription for 
Work should have at hand the pertinent occupational information 
Whereby the suitable job can be selected. 


Occupational prescription 


The functional approach has been described by Russell* in the 
Occupational treatment of mental illness. Here the patient is given an 


8J, т Russell, The Occupational Treatment of Mental Illness (Baltimore: 
William Wood and Company, 1938), pp. 31-50. 
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occupational prescription after he has been examined. The prescription 
is turned over to an occupational officer, who in turn maps out a work 
program with the patient. 

Figure 58 shows Russell's Occupational Formulary which is the 
key for preparing the prescription. Thus, if the doctor concludes that 
the patient should be assigned to outdoor work, sedative in character, 
repetitious, and under observation, his prescription would read B Па 3. 
Authority is given the occupational officer to translate the prescription 
into a suitable work program. This is unlike a prescription for drugs in 
Which formulae must be rigidly followed. 

Kepner! has more recently published a modification of Russell's 
Formulary. 

From an occupational information point of view, one wishes that 
Russells Formulary contained definitions of the kinds of work he 
names. His Formulary, however, was developed for use in mental 
hospitals, where the variety of work assigned is necessarily limited. 

McBride!’ explains another functional approach to evaluating the 
extent of disability. He indicates that in the evaluation of a disability 
the objective of the intent must be determined and that the functions 
for jobs vary considerably with the work performed. He lists a number 
Of factors used in evaluating functions, and he illustrates a measuring 
System for evaluating the extent of functional disabilities. 


Worker Disability Codes 


Another functional approach in finding suitable work for the handi- 
Capped is the preparation of a disability code for each job or occupa- 
Чоп, The code is in terms of the physical characteristics of the workers 
rather than in terms of the demands of the job. 

The United States Civil Service published a Guide for Placement 
of the Physically Handicapped’! in which over six thousand jobs are 
Coded according to worker disabilities. The jobs were surveyed by 
medical officers of the Civil Service Commission, using a schedule. 

The results of the analyses arranged in tabular form, according to 
Civil Service Regions, are shown in Figure 59. The mark "X" is used 
to indicate that the particular disability under which it appears is accept- 


ЭВ. De M. Kepner, "An Occupational Formulary for Mental Hospitals," 
Occupational Therapy апа Rehabilitation, XXII, No. 2 (1944), pp. 62-67. 
Formulary. 

10 E. р. McBride, Disability Evaluation (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1942), pp. 41-64. 

її Бог sale by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
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able for the position shown. Footnotes give further explanation. The 
most appropriate Dictionary code is shown for cach position. 

This approach to occupational information for the placement of the 
physically handicapped was distinctly a medical one. The jobs were 
coded and classified in terms of disabilities and handicaps. It is appar- 
ent that such a classification must be used as a guide only for the range 
of disabilities under one classification; jobs vary from establishment to 
establishment—or they can be made to vary by job re-engineering. 
There is also the matter of other qualifications for the job. including 
interests, experience, education, aptitudes, and special skills which must 
be weighed with the information concerning physical characteristics. 
A more recent procedure developed by the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion is described on page 275. 


Army Air Forces Code 


i The Army Air Forces Personnel Distribution Command, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, prepared a system which shows the physical re- 
quirements for military specialties in terms of seven items, with a 
breakdown under each as follows: 


A. EYES: 
1. Minimum—uncorrected 20/30 each eye. 
2. Minimum—from 20/30 uncorrected; or 20/20 corrected to 
corrected 20/90 each eye. 
3. Minimum-—from corrected 20/90 each eye to corrected 20/160 
each eye; or 20/30 uncorrected one eye, none in the other eye. 
B. COLOR VISION: 
1. Normal. 
2. None. 
(Only two degrees are used for color vision, i.e., either the job 
requires or the man possesses normal color vision, or not. 
Cases of exception to this general rule are covered in the 
К "Remarks" section of the requirements sheets in Section VI.) 
C. HEARING: 
Whispered voice at 20 feet—each ear. 
Conversational voice at 20 feet—each ear. 
Conversational voice at 10 feet—each ear; or 
Conversational voice at 15 feet one ear and at 5 feet other ear; or 
Whispered voice at 10 feet one ear and complete deafness in 
other саг. 
D. HANDS: 
1. Completely normal. both hands. 
2. Thumb, first, and one other finger. one or both hands; or thumb 
and any two fingers as long as full function is attained with at 
least partial freedom of movement of the wrist(s). 


w N = 
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‘ г 
3. Complete loss of function ог amputation of one hand, the оте! 
hand being normal. 


E. ARMS: 
1. Both arms completely normal. 
2. Partial loss of freedom of movement in one or both arms. 
зь 


= и ћег 
omplete loss of function or amputation of one arm, the ot 
arm being normal. 


F. LEGS: 
1. Both legs normal. | 
2. Partial loss of function of one leg, «ће other leg being normal. 
3. Complete loss of f 


а М е er 
unction or amputation of one leg, the oth 


leg being normal: or partial loss of function of both legs. 


G. TORSO: 
1. Complete freedom of 

2. Partial loss of functi 

turn torso or trunk. 


; Msn t nd 
Almost complete loss of function of torso, i.e., inability to be 
or turn body or trunk. 


motion of torso or trunk. Р d or 
on of torso, i.e., impaired ability to ben 


3k 


Each of the military specialties was rated, and the jobs were grouped 
according to the patterns of characteristics. hat 

А military specialty with a code 1-1-1-2-2-2-2 would indicate Ша 
uncorrected 20/30 vision is required for е 
whispered voice at 20 feet for hearing, an 

Separate listing showing the physical 
tions were also prepared for each milit 
similar to that used for civ 
Chapter XIII). 

The occup 


ach eye, normal color vision 
d so on for the seven factors- 
activities and working condi- 
ary specialty in a style quite 
ilian jobs in the Special Aids (described in 


ational information Prepared by the foregoing method 
was developed for use in the Teassignment of men returned from ue 
combat areas. It represents a careful attempt to provide occupation? 
information in a quickly usable form which can be tried out іп practi- 
cal situations and revised and improved as experience warrants. 


Consolidated Vultee Code 


Mann,!? of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft С 
that a scientific approach must be taken 
capped workers and that each job in the p 
which physical facts apply to it. He repor 


orporation, emphasized 
in the placement of handi- 
lant must be checked to see 
ted a list of physical factors 


12 R, T. Mann, “Employing Physically Handicapped," Baronial Fondi) 
XXIII, No. 4 (1944), pp. 130-134. 
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developed by Dr. Alfred C. Dick, Medical Director of the company. 
The factors are as follows: 


Heavy Sustained Labor. 
Moderately Heavy Labor. 
Light Labor. 

Very Light Labor. 


MODIFICATION CODE 

Worker with monocular vision or severe visual defect. 

Worker with severe defect of hearing. 

Worker who should have partial sitting. 

Worker capable of sitting job only. 

Worker with poor coordination. 

Worker with nervous instability. 

Worker with sensitive skin. 

Worker with one arm (amputation). 

Worker with hernia. 

Worker with tendency toward developing hernia (relaxed rings. large 

abdominal sears). 

ll. Worker with history of back strain or injury. 

12. Worker with chronic illness (cardiac, lesion, nephritis). 

13. Worker with aphrasic characteristics (senile). 

14. Worker with arrested T.B.C., asthma, chronic bronchitis. 

15. Worker unsuitable for climbing. working around dangerous machinery 
(by reason of age. weight or other factors—diabetes. epilepsy, hyper- 
tension, leg defects). 

16. Worker with partial limitations of one hand. 


gos» 


О Розом А а XE 


. The examination of the applicant is made by the physician who 
Cither makes the job assignment or reviews the decision made by the 
interviewer regarding the job to be assigned. 


Physical Demands Approach" 


_ The systems just described present occupational information largely 
in terms of the physical abilities or disabilities of the worker. In the 
Physical demands approach, each job is analyzed in terms of the 
Physical demands or what the job calls for in the way of physical 
activity. After examining the worker, the physician prescribes the kind 
of activity that the worker can perform, using the same list of physical 


u—Ó———— 

13 The physical demands approach was originally developed by K. Vernon 
Banta, later in charge of the placement of handicapped workers for the United 
States Employment Service. For further reference, see: C. L. Shartle, B. J. 
Dvorak, C. A. Heinz, and others, "Ten Years of Occupational Research," Occu- 
pations, ХХІІ, Мо. 7 (1944), pp. 415-423. Also, C. L. Shartle, "Tools for 
Placing Veterans in Civilian Jobs," American Management Association, Per- 
sonnel Series, No. 85 (1944); and В. G. Berkhouse, “Fitting Jobs for Men," 
Manpower Review, XI, No. 11 (1944), pp. 6-7, 20. 
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demands that were applied in analyzing the jobs originally. Since the 
terms are non-technical, they can readily be understood by persons 
without medical training. This has an advantage in that foremen and 
supervisors as well as placement interviewers, training supervisors, 
counselors, and physicians can all talk the same language. The plan 
also takes the positive approach, whereby the assets of the worker are 
emphasized rather than his deficiencies. 7 

Figure 60 shows the physical demands analysis for Stonecutter ІП 
the stonework industry. The Dictionary occupational code and the 
Social Security industrial code are shown for identification purposes- 
This form was prepared for use by the United States Employment Serv- 
ice for placement purposes. A copy is also retained by the establish- 
ment. When an establishment prepares physical demands analyses for 
its own use, the form is frequently modified to suit the establishments 
terminology, and items are added or subtracted in accordance with the 
particular needs of the establishment. All items should be defined in 


such а way that there is no misunderstanding 


about the meaning of any 
term. 


In the Physical Demands Form each item marked “О” signifies that 
it is not required in the job; "X" indicates that it is required. Unde! 
working conditions an *X" signifies that the worker is exposed to this 
condition. 

The narrative material below 
working conditions and in 
The narrative material is 


the check list explains activities ш 
а sense is a justification of the items checked. 
very useful in interpretation. 


Physical Capacities 


The companion to the Physical Demands analysis is the appraisal 
of the physical capacities of the worker. Figure 61 shows a sample of 
the Physical Capacities Form. It has check list items identical with 
those of the Physical Demands Form. The physician, after examining 
the worker, fills in the Physical Capacities Form, which is a prescription 


of the type of work that the applicant may perform from the standpoint 
of his physical assets. 


Items left blank in the form indicate 
this activity. An “О” means that the wo 
activity, and a check mark “у” 
represented in Figure 61 must not 


that (ће worker can perform 
rker has no capacity for the 
indicates partial capacity. The ease 
be assigned on a job where jumping 
and running are involved. Similarly, he should not be assigned where 
there is prolonged walking, climbing, or standing. There is also a limi- 
tation on his capacity for lifting, carrying, pushing, and pulling. 


к — ца 
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PHYSICAL DEMANDS FORM 


.h-68.200 —— 


Job title .. Occupational code ... 


Dictionary title .. STONZCUTTER HAND Ш 


Industry ... Stonework | 


PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES | WORKING CONDITIONS 

X... 1. Walking. . Throwing. — | Ха. Inside. | Х св. Mechanical hazards. 
S 2. Jumping. . Pushing. | Х 52. Outside. | Х вт. Moving objects. 
a 3. Running. . Pulling. | O 53. Hot. О..68. Cramped quarters. 
o 4 Balancing. . Handling. 0 54. Cold. 1.0 сэ. High places. 
о & Climbing. . Fingering. | 0.55. Sudden temp. changes. | О то. Exposure to burns. 
= 5 Crawling. . Feeling. | 0 56. Humid. | 9 . Electrical hazards. 
Жеф Standing . Talking. | о Explosives. 
X^ 5 Turning. . Hearing. о 0 тз. Radiant energy. 
о 7,9. Stooping. . Seeing. | x O 14. Toxic conditions. 
0 n Cuni . Color vision. t . Working with others. 
jr Куныр . Depth perception. уво © Working around others. 
ўз Siting, . Working speed. | Хед Noisy. = T. Working alone. 
а Teching -| . Adequate lighting. 
14 Lifting, |. Adequate ventilation. 

-Carrying. _Х 65. Vibration. 2: 


alactivities: Stands. stoops, walks, and turns бо perform the foil 
Ms Using both hands, arms, and fingers, reaches for, grasps, lifts and 
carries stones and slabs of marble weighing up to 75 pounds, and pushes and pulls 
a them to position them for cutting (1 hour). Uses both hands and arms to handle 
бауу hammers, mallets, pitching tool, pneumatic drille, Т wrenches, emery whoel 
fid varius types of chisels to cut and polish stones and slabs (6 hours). Fingers 
а ing rule, calipers, straightedge, and squares to measure stones for dimensions 

hour). Pushes hand truck to transport material weighing up to 300 pounds and 
Pulls on chainfall to operate overhead crane. Heads blueprints and observes stone 
ог slabs for best cutting position and surface. 


Details of working conditions: Works with others inside (3 hours) and outside 
5 hours). Exposed to loud noises from pneumatic drill and constant hammering, 
dust and dirt from cutting and polishing operations, and vibration to body from 


Operating drills. 


Details of hazards: Possibility of bruises or cuts from chips or block of stone, 
Of respiratory disorders from inorganic dust, and of injury from heavy stones 


falling on feet or hands. 


= 16. 


7-4077 P20 bu 


Fig. 60. Physical demands for stonecutter. 
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PRYSICAL CAPACITIPS FORM 
Mame Bob Smith 


Sez М Mte, 29 Reight 69 Хем ___2157 __ 


PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES WORKING CONDITIONS "E 
Throwing 


66 Mechanical Nazarda 
Moving Objects 
cramped Quarters 
High Plac 
Exposure to Burnt 


тамар 
Pulling 
Mandi ing 
climbing Fingering 
Feeling 


Talking 
Turning ^ 


Outside 
ноћ 
cole 


СУ 
Balancing 


Sudden Temp. changes 
ки 

ory 
wet 


Electrical nazards 
Explosives 

Radiant Energy 

Toxle conditions 
working with Others 
working Around Others 


ting 
Stooping E 


Ing Dusty 


оу 


Crouching 
Kneeting 
sitting 
Reaching 
Lifting 
Carrying 


Color vision 
Depth Perception 
Working sp. 


Odors 
коз) 
А 


working Ком 
wate Lighting 
ЕП 


venti tation 


vibration 


Blant Space = Pall Capacity: 


f= Partial Capacity: 0 = No Capacity 
May vork 


Sours per day. дауа per week. (It Т 
disability requiring limited vorkiag hours). 


May Litt ог oarry ар to, 30 роваав, 


Detaile of limitations for specific physical activities Should avoid prolonged walking — 
and standi. Ма; 


a May climb short distances occasionally.  Shanl4 nat engage — 
in stremous pushing and 


mening ond yalling activities which involva tha јада — 


cardiac or other 


Detaile of Limitations Гог specific vorki 


conditios 


Date, October 18, 194 Ръув ісіа! C, А, Mil 
- 39- 


Fig. 61. Physical capacites information. 
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DEFINITIONS ОЕ PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


Definitions are included below 
some question or lack of uniform 
explanatory аге пог included. 


PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Baraxcr.— Walking. standing, or run- 
ning on narrow, slipperv, or elevated 
surfaces by maintaining body equilib- 
rium to prevent falling. 

CriMB.—Ascending or descending lad- 
ders, stairs, scaffolding, ramps, poles, 
ropes and the like, using the feet and 
legs or using hands and arms as well. 

Crawt.—Moving about on the hands 
and knees or hands and feet. 

Kwrrr.—Bending the legs 
knees to come to rest оп the 
knees, 

‘Torx.—Twisting partly around from 
а stationary standing or sitting position 
usually involving the spine, trunk, neck, 
and legs. 

Sroor.—Bending the body dow 


the 
or 


ward 


and forward by bending the spine at 
the waist. 

Crovcit.—Bending the body down- 
ward and forward by bending the legs 


and spine. 
Rrsen.—Estending the 
arms in any direction. 
Lirt.—Raising or lowering an object 
from one level to another; includes up- 
ward. pulling. 
Corny, Transporting an object, usu- 
ally by holding it in the hands and arms. 
Turow. —  Propelling a object 
through space Бу swinging motion of 
the hand and arm with or without the 
use of tongs or other devices. 
, Pss Exerting force upon 
ject so that the object moves aw 
the force, including slapping. 
Kicking, and treadle actions. 
Poit.—Exerting force upon 
хо (hat the object moves tow 
force, including jerking. 


hands and 


n ob- 
from 
striking, 


object 
га the 


Hasni Seizing, holding. grasping. 
turning or otherwise working with the 
hand or hands, not to be confused with 
Fingering. 

Fixcer.—Picking, pinching or other- 


wise working with the fingers pr ly 


(rather than with the whole 1 
arm as in Handling). 

Frrr.—Perceiving i 
Objects as size, shape, temperature: OF 


texture, by means of receptors n the 
of the finger tips- 


such attributes of 


skin, tvpically those Of | 
бош Visiaw.--lereeiving tlie: color 
of objects by sight. і 
Derr PraceerioN.—Perceiving. rela- 
tive or absolute distances of an object 


from one object 


from the observer OF 


to another. 


for those items concerning which there might be 


interpretation. Those items whic h аге self- 
Workinc Sprep.—The rate of speed 
the job requires of the worker. This 


item should be indicated only where 2 
significantly high rate of working speed 
would be a consideration in connection 
th the disabilit 


WORKING CONDITIONS 

Ixstpr.—Indoor protection from wea- 
ther conditions. 

Оставе Ош of doors, or unde 
overhead covering with slight protection 
from the weather. 

Нісн TEMPERATURE. — Temperature 
sufficiently high tọ cause perceptible 
bodily discomfort, when high tempera- 
ture would aggravate the disability. 

Low TEMPERATURE. — Temperature 
sufficiently low to cause perceptible 
bodily discomfort, when low temperature 
would aggravate the disability. 

SUDDEN TEMPERATURE CHANGES. — 
Variations in temperature which are 
sufficiently marked and abrupt to cause 
perceptible bodilv reactions, when such 
changes would aggravate the disability. 

Htwip.—Atmospheric. condition with 
moisture content sufficiently high to 


an 


cause perceptible bodily discomfort, 
when humidity would aggravate the dis- 
ability. 


Dry —Atmospheric condition with 
moisture content sufficiently low to cause 
perceptible bodily discomfort, when dry- 
ness would aggravate the disability. 
Wer—Contact with water or other 
liquids. 
Dusty.—: 


г filled with small parti- 
cles of any kind such as textile dust, 
flour, wood, leather, feathers, etc, and 
inorganic dust, including silica and as 
bestos, to which the individual is ex- 
posed. 

Dikry.— Contact 
dirt, litter, soiled 


with or 
material 


exposure to 
etc. 


Opors.— Perceptible smells, — either 
toxic or nontoxic. 
Notsy.—Sufficient sound to cause 


thought distraction or 
the sense of hearing. 
АркосАТЕ Licntixe.—When it is im 
perative for the worker to have adequate 
lighting. a comment should be made to 
that effect under “Details of Limitations 
for Specific Working Conditions.” 
. АзкогАтЕ Укутапоў--Міеп it is 
imperative for the worker to have ade 
quate ventilation, a comment should be 
made to that effect under “Details of 


possible injury to 
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Limitations. Гог 


Specific 
ditions.” 


Working Con- 

Vink rION.— Production of an oscillat 
ing or quivering movement of the body 
ог strain on the muscles, particularly 
of the legs and arms, as from repeated 
motion, pressure or shock. 


MECHANICAL Hazsnps.—Exposure. to 


materials or mechanical parts. involving 
the risk of bodily injury, where such 
exposure would be dangerous for a par. 
ticular individual о account: of the 
nature of his disability. 


Movine Овјест.—Ехрахите to mov- 
ing equipment and objects such as over. 
head cranes, hand and motor driven 


vehicles, fa 


ing objects, etc, which in- 
volve the risk of bodily injury, also the 
act of operating such equipment, where 
such exposure ог action might be in. 
jurious to a particular individual оп 
account of his disability. 

CRAMPED Quartres. — 
where freedom of movement i 
or where worker 
upright position. 

Hie Practs.— Workplace ai 
vation above the floor or 
from which it is possible 
injured. 

ÉXPOSURE то Burws.—Workplace іп. 
volving the risk of being burned from 
hot materials, fire or chemical agents. 

ELECTRICAL —HAZARDS.—Exposure to 
high-tension wires, transformers, bushars, 


Workplace 
s restricted 
cannot maintain an 
an ele 
ground level 
to fall and ђе 
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or other uninsulated or unshielded UR 
trical equipment which involves the ris 
of electric shock. e. 
EXPLosives.—Exposure to explosive 
Bases, vapors, dusts, liquids, and other 
substances. 
Raptr Exercy.—Exposure to radio- 
active substances (radium, uranium, 
thorium, etc) X-rays, ultra-violet rays 
or infra-red rays, which would aggravate 


the disability, T 
Toxic. Сохрилох—Ехрозите to 16 is 
dust, fumes, gases, vapors, mists 


liquids which cause general ог localized 
disabling conditions as a result of in- 
halation or action on the skin. Specific 
limitations should be described under 
“Details of Limitations for Specific 
Working Conditions." 


Уоккіхе Мин Dus 
Occupational cooperation with fe P 
workers ог diret contact with t 


public. iau 
Working AROUND Orurgs.—Requir s 
independent occupational effort. but 


: the 
proximity to fellow workers or 
public. ^ рая 
Мовкіхе — ALovr.—Requiring. айе 
z rtu- 
pendent occupational effort and vi 


alls no contact with fellow workers or 
the publics Limitations in калм 
with any of the last three items 10 d 
further described | under “Details O 
Limitations for Specific Working. Condi- 
попу," 


О. $ Government Printing ОНке: 1947 07 


" tes 
Fig. 62. Examples of definitions of physical demands items. (United Sta 


Employment Service), 


In a study at the University of Minnesota, 
placement personnel rated 26 items of 
referral form. “Physical capacities" 
groups; "Working conditions to be 
history for the past five years" third. 


194 counselors and 
information they needed in а 
Was given top preference by both 
avoided” was second; and "Work 


Use in Placement 


The Kaiser Shipyards in Richmond, California, and the War Man- 
power Commission at San Francisco Prepared 493 physical demands 
analysis schedules for jobs in the Richmond Ship Yard.!5 In this study 


? D. Т. Hakes, В. V. Davis, б. W. England, and 1. 
sota Studies in Vocational Rehabilitation, И: A Study of 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, Mi 
(July 1958), p. 9. e NR i 

15 “Physical Demands and Capacities Analysis, Region XII, War Manpowe 
Commission and Permanente Foundation Hospitals, Oakland and Richmond. 
California. 1944. Study supervised by Clifford Kuh, M.D. 


-D., Permanente Founda- 
tion Hospitals, and Bert Hanman, War Manpower Commission, 
і ^ 


Н. Lofquist. "Minne- 
Referral Information. 


з 92 
nneapolis, Bulletin 2 
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certain variations were made in the physical demands form; “reclining” 
and “twisting” were added to the physical activities, and “day shift.” 
“swing shift,” and “night shift” were added to the working conditions. 

The investigators point out that in analyzing the jobs the analyst 
must be especially careful that he records the activities required on the 
job rather than those activities that may be performed by a particular 
worker. For example, a worker may jump from a platform instead of 
using the steps provided, or he may stand all day when a seat is 
Provided for him to sit on. 

The data from the physical demands analyses were arranged in 
table form so that jobs with various characteristics could be quickly 
identified. A follow-up of 68 placements indicated that only three were 
unsuccessful because of physical failure. 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission developed a method for place- 
ment which includes having the examining physician and the appointing 
Officer both use the same form containing p :ysical demands informa- 
tion. It is called Health Qualification Placement Record and is shown 
in Figure 63 (a) and (b). Thus the appointing officer provides the 
information about the position (Sections 9 and 10, Figure 63 [a]) and 
the physician completes the form (Sections 10-15). His recommenda- 
tions are thus made in terms of his examination of the applicant and 
the particular demands of the position for which the applicant is being 
considered. 

Pharris!ó has reported the use of a functional approach by Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft in placing employees with cardiac and vascular 
disease. Each employee receives a “functional capacity appraisal.” This 
15 done by having the individual engage in a series of body motions. 
Such as bending, stooping, twisting, and the like; and by estimating the 
amount of strength or functioning capacity which remains undisturbed 
by the defect. The capacity appraisal includes a list of body activities, 
Such as walking, standing, sitting. and so forth; the use of body parts. 
Such as arm bending. arm twisting, and finger bending; and visual 
factors, skin hazards, accident hazards. and the like. 

Data concerning the jobs in the company are shown on a form 
which has many items identical with that of the functional capacity 
appraisal. The examining physical and the job-placement assistant com- 
pare the worker data with the job data in making a suitable placement. 

The Veterans Administration has prepared pamphlets!” indicating 


16 Crit Pharris, M.D.. о 
Disease in Industry," Industrial Medicine and Surgery, 


pp. 523-527. » 
17 Veterans Administration, "Occupations of Totally Blind Veterans of World 


War П and Korea." and "Occupations of Paraplegic Veterans of World War П 
and Korea" June, 1957. 


“Placement of the Employee with Cardiac and Vascular 
XIX, No. 11 (1950) 
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T——— 


AFPRENTICEABLE OCCUPATIONS 


Dictionary Title — DIE SINKER e Occupational Code,  4-76.010 — 


Apprenticeship Title — Die Sinker 


Industry. Machine Shop 


PHISICAL ACTIVITIES 


Torowing In-ide 
17. Pushing 52. Outside 
118. Pulling Hot 
Palancing 19. Handling 
ing Fingering Sudden tesp 
Crawling Fooling дың 
Standini 
3 Hearing Yet 
Stooping БЕТ Dusty 
Color vision Dirty 
У Depth perception Odors 
jorking speed о! 
Adequate Lighting 
64. Adequate ventilation 
Vibration 


DETAILS OF PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES: Stands at аһа 


day. Stoopa and extending either or both arms, reaches for, graspa, and lifts material weighing up to 
Pounds and carri 
“ва pulla 


parto. 


DETAILS OP WORKING CONDITIONS: Works around others inside adequately lighted and ventilated shop which is 
noisy froa setal-working machines. 


DETAILS OF HAZARDS: Possibility of injuries froa flying chips of steel. 


E + A DIE MAKER 11 who may вака or finish dies, but usually performs а particular operation 
оо беъ ОГ dies, such as cutting designs or lettering called for in the finished product, or cutting, by 
Fouting end profiling operations, deep cavities in forge dies. 


———— 


Fig. 64. Composite physical demands information for die sinker. 


occupations in which handicapped veterans аге employed. The material 
is classified according to the Entry Occupational Classification and 
bricf statements are made about each case such as the following para- 
plegic: 


6-X4 Manipulative Work 
.2 Structural Work 
VENETIAN BLIND ASSEMBLER (Window Shade and Fixtures). Wears braces 


on both legs, can stand for only short periods. Was trained on the job 
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after injury. Makes venetian blinds, shades. traverse tracks. cornice 
boxes and prepares and makes draperies. General handtools are used. 
Works 40 hours per week. Remuneration satisfactory. Content with 
employment and will continue indefinitely. 


National Physical Demands Information 


The United States Employment Service has prepared composite 
physical demands analyses for occupations. They are, of course, more 
general than an analysis of a single job but are shown on the same 
format as the regular physical demands analysis. It is believed that it 
is easier to verify a composite physical demands analysis than to pre- 
pare an entirely new one. Also, the composite has some usefulness as a 
general guide in the counseling and training of handicapped individuals 
who will not be seeking employment immediately. Figure 64 shows the 
physical demands information for Die Sinker. Under "Details of 
Physical Activities" spaces are provided for filling in specific informa- 
tion for a given job in an establishment. The composite physical de- 
mands information was originally prepared for over 100 apprenticeable 
Occupations. The material was developed from physical demands and 
other job analysis data obtained from various establishments over the 
country, 

The United States Employment Service? іп its rating of 4.000 
Occupations found the distribution of the strength factor as shown. 


Per Cent 


Sedentary s 13 
Light . 45 
Medium . 28 
Неауу 12 


Very heavy 2 


Thus, 14 per cent of the occupations in the sample were heavy or 
Very heavy. 

In terms of other physical capacities required the percentages of 
Occupations were as shown. 


Per Cent 
Climbing, bal 8.0 
Stooping, knecling, 
crouching, crawling. 
Reaching, handling. 
fingering, feeling 89.0 
Talking, hearing 14.0 
59.0 


Seeing 


18 U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, “Fact Sheet 
No. 5 on Functional Classification Project—Physical Capacities and Working 


Conditions” (December 1955, Mimeographed ). 
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Developing a Company Program 


Rehabilitation counselors have many opportunities to work with 


programs for utilizing handicapped workers. Contacts should be made 
initially at top-levels where policy is made for the organization. 


An establishment that wishes to develop anew or to improve its 


program for placement and utilization of handicapped workers sbould 
carefully consider a number of points in setting up such a procedure. 
Some of these points, which stem from experience throughout the 
country, are as follows: 


15 


ә 


Company policy. The placement and utilization of handicapped workers 
should be adopted as company policy and it should involve everyone 
concerned, including Гогетеп. supervisors, instructors. personnel зай, 
medical staff, and legal staff. Unless everyone concerned is sympathetic 
to the program, it will fail. For example, the personnel department 
might begin a program by itself, but if the medical department is not on 
the team there will be no program. There have been many examples in 
both the United States and Canada where a personnel officer agreed to 
hire handicapped workers but soon found that he was helpless without 
topside support. 

Fundamental procedure. A careful evaluation must be made of the gen- 
eral method that is to be followed. This author favors an approach in 
which each department concerned makes its contribution. The person 
trained іп job analysis obtains the data concerning jobs; the medical 
officer examines the worker and prescribes the kind of work which he is 
capable of doing from the standpoint of physical 
placement officer effects the right placement and informs the foreman 
about each case. The foreman sees to it that the worker performs the 
prescribed activities. The approach should be positive, emphasizing the 
worker's assets and not his deficiencies. р 
Analyzing jobs. The data concerning the physical requirements of jobs 
should be obtained by job analysis, not by an "armchair" review. Job 
analysis should cover all information required for use. If it all possible. 
the analysis of physical requirements should be a regular part of job 
analysis. The results are useful in selecting and assigning all persons as 
well as those who have physical disabilities, Figure 65 shows the items 
Pertaining to physical requirements by the A.C, Spark Plug Division. 
General Motors Corporation. 

Arranging and using information, 
ical requirements of jobs should b 
in personnel work. In too m 
up as something different 


requirements; the 


The information concerning the phys- 
е included with other information used 
any instances physical requirements are set 
and apart from other items in the job specifica- 
tion. The job specification should include the physical demands informa- 
tion. Figure 66 shows the job specification form used by the Radio 
Corporation of America. Physical activities, working conditions, and 
hazards are standard information. The front page of the form (not 
shown in Figure 66) includes hiring requirements such as sex. аве. 


height, weight. education, experience, and a statement of handicaps 
which may be permitted. 
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208 ANALYSIS BY PHYSICAL REGIIHIMENTS "Code No. 
АС Sperk Plur Division-Gw Corporation Dato. 
Job Title Dept. Но, 
Analyst Foren. — — Supt. 
Equipment Used Job Rate 
ond: 
Constantly - Major factor of operetion gemrally done in в repetitive manner. 
Frequently - Work performed often but гау or muy not be part of the operntion cycle. 
Occasionally - А soldon performed pert of the job. Not performed in accordance with 
any definite time sequence. 
Physical Yectors // Physicel Factors //5 Yiorking Conditions 
ў 2 j 67 
«ў 6) ITI. GS 
Weight Required Tronding |_\Ineide 
Hoight Required Right Log Qa 584 де f 
300118 Left Leg —|canbined Inside & Outside 
Close Either пох 
Normal ! Clinbing соза 
Hearing lege Only ot 
Koon Legs and ama ory 
Normal Lifting (Pounds) [Dusty 
Talking 0-1 Normal 
Fingering 2-9 kin Irzitente 
Right Hand 10-24 oving Ubjecta 
left Нада 25-49 Slippery Floors 
Handling 50-74 Віра Flaces 
Right Hand 75-100 "oor Ventilation 
Left Hand Сеггуіцу (Pounds) ora | 
Reaching 0-1 m 
Below Shoulders 2-9 Лове Quarters 
Right Бапа 10-24 orks Independently 
Left Напа 25-49 Mamber of Crew 
Above Shoulders 50-74 ibration 
Right Hand 75-100 Noise | 
Left Hand Safety Protection Normal 
sitting Bye Protection Loud | 
$ Allowed Canvas Gloves Irriteting 
Optional Rubber Gloves 
Stand ing Sefety Shoes 
Я allowed Rubber Boota | 
Optional Rubber Apron | 
Walking Leg Protection 
|S tooping Arn Protection 
t ова Protection 
"Lifting includes pushing end pulling effort while stationary, 
"Carrying includes pushing and pulling offort while walking. 
Special Characteristica of This Job: 


| i. MER aa 


Fig. 65. Physical demands form used by A.C. Spark Plug Division, General 
Motors Corporation. 


If there are a large number of jobs, a table or chart may be dec 
quired to locate jobs which have certain patterns of characteristics, 
ог the jobs may be listed according to certain characteristics which are 
frequently involved in assignment. If there are a great number of jobs 
they may be punched on cards so that the jobs with certain patterns of 
characteristics can be readily sorted. 
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Banta, who has worked with many business and industrial establish- 
ments, outlined an over-all administrative plan for the employment and 
utilization of disabled veterans. It is reproduced in Figure 67. It includes 
job analysis, capacities appraisal, and the selective matching of worker 
and job. Training, transfer, supervision, re-engineering, follow-up, and 
evaluation are also included, since placement is only an initial step. 

Наптап!" prepared a chart in which the physical demands infor- 
mation for jobs is shown (see Figure 68). The Physical Capacities 
Analysis of an individual is written on a second form, as shown in 
Figure 69. In matching worker and job, the Physical Capacities An- 
alysis form is superimposed over the physical demands information and 
is run down the list of jobs to discover those jobs which match the 
physical characteristics of the worker. Hanman revised the original 
physical demands form considerably. (See Figure 70.) 

Except for the first nine items, the number of hours required for 
the activity or working condition is estimated. Items 2 to 9 are answered 
"Yes" or "No," and Item І shows the visual requirement in terms of 
the Snellen Test. 

A chart, table, or card-sorting device should be used only for 
selecting possible jobs for further consideration. In placing or assigning 
handicapped workers, one should consider carefully all information in 
the job specification. Handicapped workers have interests, abilities, apti- 
tudes, skills, experience, and educational qualifications the same as 
persons who pass physical examinations with flying colors. 


Re-Engineering Jobs 


The discussion thus far has involved the obtaining of information 
regarding jobs as they exist. И may be advisable in instances to re- 
engineer jobs so that handicapped workers can be effectively utilized. 
Counselors, particularly those with industrial experience, can give 
valuable service in recommending modifications that will make the em- 
ployment of more handicapped persons possible. 

In the case of blind persons, for example, four types of rearrange- 
ment have been used successfully :2' 

1. Combining parts of two or more jobs into one job. 

2. Slight change in arrangement of tasks. 


19 B. Hanman, “Matching the Physical Characteristics of Workers and Jobs,” 
Industrial Medicine, XIV, No. 5 (1945), pp. 405-430. 
20]. H. Chappell, Counselors Guide, Rehabilitation Service Series No. 238. 


Washington: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, 1953. 
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3. Teaming with a sighted worker. 
4. Adapting standard tools and equipment to fit the client. 
The following steps are recommended for systematic re-engineering: 


l. А job analyst or other qualified person should obtain available informa- 
tion from the personnel department and the medical department regard- 
ing the principal job factors which are now limiting the employment of 
persons with disabilities. He should also obtain the best opinion pos- 
sible concerning the factors which will be most limiting in the future. 
Perhaps he will find that more handicapped workers could be employed 
if more jobs did not require lifting. carrying, standing, or pushing. Or. 
perhaps he may discover that more handicapped workers could be ab- 
sorbed if a greater number of the jobs were not in dusty surroundings. 
With the list of job factors that should be reduced or eliminated, the 
analyst should review such written information as is available about the 

jobs in the plant in an effort to find clues. Perhaps he can see certain 

job elements in which the factors to be eliminated occur. In other 

instances the objectionable factors may Tun all the way through the job. 
3. The analyst should re-observe those jobs which apparently offer possi- 

bilities and he should work out recommendations for change. In general. 

the reduction of a physical requirement can be achieved by one or a 

combination of the following methods: 

(a) Have another worker perform tha 
duces the physical requirement. Anot 
ing, or the carrying of materials, or ma 
requires the keen vision. This involves a re 
elements between two or more jobs. 

(b) Modify or introduce new equipmen 
worker to sit, to avoid lifting, to avoid pu 
hand, to avoid foot movements, ог to be unexpose 
hazards. 

(c) Introduce or modify 
required, or an object is mov 
by lifting direct. Calipers may 
felt, or small pieces can be picked up w 
fingers. 

(d) Change the surrounding 


toxic conditions, or dust. 
4. The analyst should solicit the aid of the foreman, engineer. doctors, and 


anyone else who can be of assistance. Others will have good ideas, and 
if they assist in preparing the recommendations they will be more apt to 
give support in having them carried out. 

5. Any changes made should be followed up to see how they work out. If 
they fail, the reasons for such failure should be determined in order to 
avoid future mistakes. If a procedure works successfully, it (or a mod- 
ification of it) may be tried out in other situations. 


ә 


t element of the job which pro- 
her worker might do the lift- 
ke the inspection that 
arrangement. of job 


t to make it possible for the 
shing. to use only one 
d to mechanical 


a tool so that only the use of one hand is 
ed or loosened by prying rather than 
have raised numbers that can be 
ithout the use of certain 


s of the job to avoid dampness. cold, noise. 


In its procedure for making analyses of job demands and physical 
capacities, the Veterans Administration has a section as follows: 
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Fig. 70. Revised Hanman physical demands analysis form. 
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Possibilities for Re-engineering. т the lower part of the center sec- 
tion of VA Form 7-1914a. space is provided for the use of the facilities 
officer to enter any information concerning the possibility of re-engineer- 
ing any parts of the plant in order to overcome some of the inherent 
existing physical and environmental factors of any of the job objectives 
surveyed. Some examples of re-engineering are (1) the relocation of a 
job from a hot, uncomfortable place in a plant to one that is com- 
paratively cool and comfortable or (2) the redesigning of machinery 
in some small way to eliminate one or more of the physical factors, 
such as treading or standing. It is important that any possibilities for 
re-engineering be fully exploited in order to provide additional oppor- 
tunities for disabled veterans in training for any of the job objectives 
listed.?! 


Follow Up 
p authentic information to aid in the 


handicapped is to follow 
ave entered jobs. Did 


One of the best ways to develo 
counseling, training, and placement of the 
up the relative success of workers after they hi 
they enter the occupations for which they were counseled and trained? 
If not, why not? How successful are they in comparison to normal 
workers in productivity, in accident rate. absenteeism, turnover? What 
relationship is there between the disabilities and the occupations en- 
tered? Were the jobs re-engineered, and to what extent? 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, made an analysis of 437 
cardiac cases rehabilitated in 1939-40. Ninety-one per cent of the 
Persons found employment in the occupation for which they were 
trained and an additional five per cent in occupations related to their 
employment objective. Forty-two per cent of the cases were trained in 
the clerical field. Twenty-two per cent of the cases were trained in the 
skilled and semiskilled areas usually involving light or sedentary work. 
Teaching was the predominant occupation for the 19 per cent in the 
technical and professional areas. with engineering second. Twelve per 
cent prepared for personal service jobs such аў barbering and beauty 
culture, А 

Johnson and Patterson? reported а study of the percentage of 
12,659 disabled World War И veterans who were successfully trained; 
that is, they had completed the training program for, or had been 
found to be in, the appropriate occupation for which they were trained 


——— 


21 Veterans Administration Technical Bulletin, TB 7-1 10 October TE. ага 
ювоң Johnson and C. H. Patterson. “Vocational Objectives for цай mo- 
tionally Disabled," Journal of Counseling Psychology, IV, No. 4 (1957). РР: 


291-296. 
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(or a closely related one) six months after completing or dropping out 
of training. There were three classes of the disabled as follows: 


Number of Per Cent 


Disability Category Trainees | Rehabilitated 
Psychotics in remission = 311 39 
Psychoneurotics 1.676 56 
Non-neuropsychiatric 10,672 62 

Total 12,659 61 


Nore: All differences аге significant at the .01 level. 


In terms of occupational categories, the results were as shown in 
the table. 


Per Cent Successful 


(a) (b) (c) 
Occupational Non- 
Category Psychotics Psychoneurotics neuropsychiatrics 
Professional .. = 56 66 69 
Semiprofessional* 25 51 55 
Managerial 55 57 65 
Clerical* 33 46 55 
Sales е 42 55 59 
Ѕегуісе | 50 52 61 
Agricultural Lax 07 73 72. 
Skilledi 30 50 59 
Semiskilled & unskilled ... 10 38 48 


* The differences betwee} 
+ The differences betwe 
tT! 


and c are significant at the .01 level. 
nificant at the „01 level. 
significant at the 01 level. 


The authors indicate that the psychotics appeared relatively less 
successful in clerical, skilled, and unskilled trades. There was no sup- 
port for the idea that the emotionally disturbed should avoid the pro- 
fessions. 

Condon? studied employment data of alumni of the City College 
of New York who had physical handicaps as students. Follow-up in- 
formation indicated that the handicapped group were competing quite 
successfully with the non-handicapped in the world of work. Except 
for the cerebral palsy group, salaries were in !ine with persons with 
no impairment. 

For the severely handicapped who are unable to leave their homes, 
the number of occupations is necessarily restricted; but many possible 
arrangements exist. Work that can be done by telephone is an example. 


З M. E. Condon, “Ten-Year Survey of Physically Handicapped Students at 
the City College of New York,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXVI, No. 
4 (1957), pp. 268-271. 
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Selling insurance or magazine subscriptions and making surveys by 
telephone are examples. Craft occupations, appliance repairing, sewing, 
free-hand decorating, typing, baking, candy making, and newspaper 
clipping are a few examples of other occupations. 

Industrial homework projects in which work to be done is left at 
home and picked up when finished also provide opportunities for рег- 
sons with more severe disabilities.2* Arangements аге worked out with 
firms that manufacture or assemble articles. In one study assembling 
plastic clothes pins and placing cup hooks in the slots of cards were 
mentioned as successful examples. 

A study of self-employed rehabilitants showed nearly half were 
operating stores, stands, and shops. Second highest group was in repair 
services.?» 

Lennox and Cobb report a study of epileptics in which they found 
the following present occupations of 359 men.?? 


One to four reporting: chiropractor, dentist, veterinary. collector, newspaper 
work, shipper, butcher, cook. draftsman, jeweler, locksmith, fireman. 
hotel worker, laundry. messenger. seaman. dancer, musician, stage. 


- writer, cowboy, professional sports. welfare. 
Five to nine reporting: clergyman. teacher. banker. barber, clothing. gro- 


сегу, insurance, electrician, medical technician. metal worker, plumber, 
_ Tailroad worker, carpenter. painter. 
l'en to nineteen reporting: physician. mechanic, factory workers. 
Thirty or more reporting: salesman, farmer, laborer. 


Following are the occupations of 157 epileptic women: 
librarian, physician, psychologist. interior 
decorator. newspaper. real estate, salesgirl, store manager. beautician, 
billing machine operator. jewel setter, laboratory technician, printing, 
_ telephone operator, restaurant worker, actress, musician, painter. 
Five to nine reporting: nurse, teacher, dressmaker, factory worker. | : 
Ten to nineteen reporting: clerk, stenographer; housework tops the list with 


73 reporting. 


One to four reporting: clergy. 


at, from the standpoint of a physician, epi- 
n which they might endanger others. 
fast moving vehicles, practice major 


The authors indicate th 
leptics should avoid occupations i 
Thus, epileptics should not operate 


4 The. Vermont Story: A Pilot Study on Industrial Homework in a Rural 
State, 1955-1957, National Industries for the Blind. American Foundation for the 
Blind. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation (1957): 

25 Self-Employment in the State, 


Progr ational Rehabilitation з ая 
26 ayn Чч сове, "Employment of Epileptics" in Rehabilitation 


of the War Injured, ed. W- B. Doherty and D. D. Runes (New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc., 1943), РР- 567-579. 
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surgery, or serve as watchmen or private nurses. Excluded, too, are 
occupations where the worker may injure himself or equipment because 
of temporary loss of consciousness. The authors indicate, however, that 
in all cases advice should fit the individual and his circumstances. 

Follow-up studies are still scattered and inconclusive as far as 
giving information regarding which kinds of work are related to specific 
types of handicaps. It is hoped that a large number of follow-up studies 
can be undertaken in industry and that complete information will be 
obtained concerning both the worker and the job factors. 

One danger of follow-up studies is that a list of occupations will 
be prepared which is considered suitable for persons with a specific 
type of handicap. This can limit opportunities, for counselors and place- 
ment interviewers may tend to think exclusively in terms of a small 
occupational list rather than in terms of the physical requirements of a 
wide variety of occupations or fields of work. 


Worker performance 


The Industrial Hazards Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics, made 
а survey?" by questionnaire method of several hundred establishments. 
The reports from the first 300 questionnaires covered 1.3 million em- 
ployees, 63,382 of whom were physically impaired. * 
paired" was defined as applicable to those 


physical impairments which limit their workin 
placed." 


Physically im- 
"employees with marked 
g capacity if not properly 


Table XVII shows the results of the questionnaires. It is noted 
that there is not much difference in efficiency on the job between the 
impaired and the unimpaired. Absenteeism, injury frequency, and labor 
turnover records are better for the impaired. 


TABLE XVII 


Per Cent of Impaired Workers Reported 


Better than As Good as Poorer than 

Measure of Performance Unimpaired Unimpaired Unimpaired 
Efficiency on the job 7.8 87.0 5.0 
Absenteeism 49.0 43.8 72 
Injury frequency 51.1 377 11.2 
Labor turnover 58.5 30.8 10.7 


27 “Impaired Workers Set High Performance Record," Manpower Review. 
XI. No. 11 (1944), p. 17. 
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Another report? of the same study prepared by Clarence A. Trump 
and Frances J. Montgomery indicated that only seven per cent of the 
employers either gave physical examinations or made analyses of jobs 
in their plants. A few plants reported persons with certain disabilities 
particularly adaptable. Blind workers sorting rivets, bolts, and small 
parts were doing better work and staying on the job longer than sighted 
persons. In extremely noisy shops deaf workers were reported to be 
more satisfactory than those who could hear. It must be remembered 
that the study was based largely on questionnaire data and was not 
one where jobs and workers were studied personally. 

A much more intensive study was made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the Veterans Administration. Over 11,000 impaired work- 
ers in 108 plants were included. They were matched in plant jobs with 
unimpaired workers. Table XVIII shows the over-all results." 

It is evident that the similarities between the impaired and unim- 
Paired workers are much more impressive than the differences; in fact, 
it seems safe to conclude that physical impairment did not produce an 
adverse effect on either the output of work or the quality of perform- 
ance in terms of absenteeism, injuries, or quits. 

The study lists the occupations engaged in by the impaired workers 
according to the classification of impairments—namely, hernia, cardiac, 
orthopedic, hearing, ex-tuberculous, peptic ulcer, diabetic, epileptic, 
and multiple. The variety of jobs was extensive, and the report con- 
cludes “that practically any job in any plant is potentially a job for an 
impaired worker of one kind or another.” 

A follow-up was made of tuberculous patients in Philadelphia and 
reported by Langton, Wagner, and Meir.” About 300 "closed reha- 
bilitated" cases were covered. An analysis of occupational status showed 
that a majority of the group were still using the skills acquired during 
the rehabilitation program. 


Counseling and Training 


strated in the chapter 


The occupational information materials illu 
It is the placement 


thus far are primarily used for placement purposes. 

78 C. А. Trump and F. J. Montgomery. "Impaired Workers in Industry." 
Monthly Labor Review, МХ, No. 4 (1944), рр. 677-683. — 

29 U. $. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Performance af 
Physically Impaired Workers т Manufacturing Industries, Bulletin No. 923 
(1948). ў 
P. Meir. Rehabilitation of the Tubercu- 


3G, К. Langton, В. D. Wagner, and ~ dero 
lous in Philadelphia ( Philadelphia: Philadelphia Health Association, 311 South 


Juniper Street). Also in American Review of Tuberculosis, ХИ. No. 2 (1950), 
Pp. 190-208. 
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TaBLE XVIIT 


Work PERFORMANCE OF WORKERS WITH SERIOUS PHYSICAL IMPAIRMENTS, 
AND OF MATCHED UNIMPAIRED WORKERS 


Non- Disabling Injury 
Absen- |disabling| - 
teeism | Injury | Average | 
Стоир Еге- Fre- Fre- Time- | Days of | Output 
quency | quency | quency | Lost Dis- Rela- Quit 
Rates Rate" Ratet Rate! | abilitye tivef Кашек 


Average Performance 


Total: | 
Impaired 318, | 9.9 8.9 10 14.5 101.0 3.6 
Unimpaired | 3.4 | 9.9 | 9.5 11 14.9 100.0 2.6 
Маје: | | 
Impaired 3.6 10.1 9.3 B ЄЛ 1-1003 m3 
Unimpaired 3.2 10.1 | 10.0 42 15.0 100.0 2.3 
Female: | | | | | 
Impaired | 6.4 | 7.0 | 2.5 | 01 | 6.0 103.3 | 6.9 
Unimpaired | 6.5 | 6.9 | 1.3 3 


OF 53 100.0 5:3 


Number ој Workers 


Total: | 
Impaired а | 11028 | 10,858 | 10,973 | 10,973 895 | 5,217 
Unimpaired | 18'258 | 18,001 | 18.202 | 18.202 1,404 | 8.783 
Маје: | 
Impaired 10,253 | 10,094 | 10.203 | 10,203 682 | 4.695 
Unimpaired | 16,926 | 16.692 | 16,875 | 16.875 1.069 | 7.909 
Female: 
Impaired 775 764 770 770 213 522 
Unimpaired | 1,332 | 1,309 | 1,327 | 1327 | 335 | 874 


а Number of days lost рег 100 scheduled workdays. 

b Number of injuries рег 10,000 exposure-hours. 

€ Number of injuries per 1,000,000 exposure-hours. 

d Number of days lost for disabling injury per 100 scheduled workdays. 

е Number of days of disability per di bling injury. 

f Percentage relationship of production efficiency of impaired to that of matched unimpaired 
g Number of voluntary quits per 100 employees іп the survey group. 


phase that determines the ultimate success of rehabilitation. It is this 
aspect in which counselors are often weakest. The occupational picture 
of the particular establishment in which the placement is made must 
be well known. Follow-up is essential both for the counselee and for the 
employer. Situations may be delicate. One mistake may make an em- 
ployer reluctant to cooperate further and have a client revert to dis- 
couragement. 

Rehabilitation. counselors should have at hand such placement 
information as is available. Physical demands analyses of jobs which 
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are prepared in many communities for placement purposes should be 
made available to the counselor concerned with advisement and train- 
ing. In most of the larger communities there is a Veterans Administra- 
tion office with a vocational adviser and a state rehabilitation office 
with a rehabilitation officer. The United States Employment Service 
and employers should provide these agencies with copies of local job 
specifications so that the agencies can keep up to date on job require- 
ments, 

Of course, the counselor in one of these agencies cannot use job 
specifications in the same way that the Employment Service and the 
establishment in the placement process do. Nevertheless, the specifica- 


Photo courtesy U.S. Office of Vocational 


Fig. 71. A counselor visits his client. 
Rehabilitation. 


tions should be on hand and grouped with other occupationai infor- 
mation materials for ready reference by the counselor or by the coun- 
selee himself. The specifications with physical demands information 
gives a sample of what is required in a given establishment for a given 
job. It serves as a guide post of what requirement the counselee may 
encounter if he enters this occupation. While hiring requirements 
change, a knowledge of the present ones is better than no knowledge of 


hiring requirements at all. 


1 eces- 
More general occupation of course, also neces 


al information is, 
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sary for the counseling of the physically handicapped. The Dictionary, 
occupational descriptions, occupational monographs, occupational ab- 
stracts and briefs, and labor market and employment trend information 
are all useful. They should be arranged in an orderly fashioa filing 
system so that they are readily available. 

The Entry Occupational Classificaton, too, is a very useful instru- 
ment. The various fields of work сап be explored with the counselee 
by interview and with the aid of interest and aptitude tests. After a 
decision is reached regarding a field of work, the occupations within 
the field can be explored. More specific use may then be made of such 
information as physical demands data. 

Rehabilitation counselors should visit establishments and actually 
see jobs which they can relate to the written information available. 
They should also visit the Employment Service and other placement 
agencies and talk to the placement counselors and interviewers fre- 
quently enough to keep abreast of changing employment conditions. 


Summary 


We have indicated that every person is handicapped for certain 
kinds of work but some have disabilities that present rather extensive 
limitations. Rehabilitation work requires the use of all occupational 
information used in counseling and placing normal persons plus addi- 
tional information about the employer and the jobs that are relevant 


to the client's problems. The physical demands approach has been 
described as a useful aid. 


EXERCISES 
Making use of the examples covered in this chapter, draw up a form 


and define the items you would include in studying jobs for the place- 
ment of the handicapped. 


2. Using the form developed in (1). analyze several jobs and prepare job 
specifications. 

3. Review the occupational information materials listed so far in this book 
and list the ones you believe most useful in counseling. training. and 
placement of the handicapped. Note which parts of each of the materi- 
als apply particularly to the handicapped. 

4 


. Outline in detail how you would make a follow-up study in a large plant 
that has employed a number of handicapped workers so that you could 
Obtain useful information for the counseling. training. and placement of 


the handicapped. 
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XIlI— 


Military 
Occupational Fields 


Mosa SERVICE is a perplexing problem that young men face. 
Although all services urge young people to stay in school as long as 
possible, the strategy of what to do still exists. Regulations change 
frequently and it is the duty of counselors to see that the latest current 
information is available regarding regulations, procedures, and military 
jobs. 


Generally speaking, a young man has a choice of the following 
alternatives: 


1. Wait until he is drafted. Thus, let Uncle Sam take the initiative. 
Work or go to school in the meantime. However, employers hesi- 
tate to hire men who have not completed their active service. 


2. Volunteer for induction at the draft board. 

3. Enlist in the Air Force, Army, Coast Guard, Marines, or Navy 
for probably three or four years. 

4. Enlist in the reserves of one of the services with active service and 
probably eight years of stand-by service. 

5. Enlist in the National Guard on active duty for several months and 
be on reserve with weekly drills for probably four years with stand- 
by for possibly three years more. 

6. 


Attend college and participate in the reserve oflicer training pro- 
grams on the campus. 
Women, of course, are not subject to the draft but many of them 
consider military service. Recent handbooks of the armed forces out- 
line the women's role. 

If one estimates a total of over 25,000 occupations in the United 
States, there are, perhaps over 2,000 of them that should be regarded 
as military occupations. They are occupations in the armed forces 
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Fig. 72. Civilian specialists discuss use of occupational information with 


military personnel. Photo courtesy Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. 


engaged in by uniformed personnel, both men and women. It can be 
further estimated that about 60 per cent of the military occupational 
Specialties are quite similar to those found in civilian life. 

. Military occupations are important for study by counselors in 
civilian life. Military experience may be the first regular job experi- 
ence of many school pupils and college students. It is thus an impor- 
tant aspect of career planning. Also, as changes occur in the world and 
national situations, questions of immediate concern to young persons 
are: Shall I enlist or wait? Which one of the several services should I 
enter if І have a choice? What career ladder or pattern should I request? 

Because of the fact that over 15 million persons have served in the 
American armed forces during the last two decades millions of adults 
of various ages have had military experience. Thus, in counseling. 
Placement, and employment work, military experience has actually 
become a very important phase of one's vocational experience. Military 
service also has a prestige component. In one study each of the services 
was rated in comparison with civilian industries (see page 77 for 


description of results). 
sonnel officers and others who have responsi- 


In military life per | 
bilities in recruitment, classification, welfare, assignment, pay evalua- 
unctions must know 


tion, promotion, separation, and other personnel f 
the. military occupational aspects of their service, and they should be 
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skilled in using occupational information materials which are pertinent 
to personnel functions that they perform. 

Occupational information pertaining to the military exists in a vast 
assortment of booklets, manuals, folders, charts, conference reports, 
directives, and the like. In this chapter an attempt will be made to 
present an over-all picture and to refer the reader to selected occupa- 
tional materials which may be studied for more detailed information 
about a service or a military specialty. 


Development of Information 


The armed services made great strides during and after World War 
II in the studies of their jobs and in the preparation of classifications 
and descriptions of occupations. 

Although brief descriptions of military jobs were available before 
World War II, the materials were not based on job analysis data and 
the classifications did not follow a pattern or structure that was syste- 
matic. For example, the Army, even to the end of World War II, listed 
its military occupational specialties ("MOS's") by a code number which 
had originally been an alphabetical listing of titles. As new jobs 
emerged, they were added to the end of the list. Thus, by 1946 there 
were approximately 600 military occupational specialties for enlisted 
men that had been arranged partly in alphabetical order and partly in 
order of accession. 

The great complexity of the job picture in World War II stimulated 
both the Army and the Navy to develop job analysis programs. The 
analysis of Army jobs was begun in 1940 by job analysts of the United 
States Employment Service and was later taken over by the Army as 
its program in personnel research developed. The Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Department of the Navy, developed a program of billet 
analysis during the war that was later increased in scope. The Marines 
also improved their occupational information and classifications. Тће 
Air Force, which was separated from the Army after World War И, 
also began a systematic study of its jobs. 

In all of these programs job analysis was the principal method 
employed to obtain data. The job analysis reports were received from 
teams of job analysts who visited installations. The data were processed 
at headquarters, and descriptions of the military jobs or specialties were 
prepared. The various services used quite similar job analysis pro- 
cedures, but not identical ones. 
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Classifications of Jobs 


As the services improved their methods of obtaining information, 
they began to consider job classification in terms of careers. Already 
there were levels or ranks in the armed services (see Figure 73) which 
were quite well known. There were seven levels for enlisted men's jobs. 
four for warrant officers, and eight for commissioned officers. But what 
were the jobs that were associated with the ranks, and how could опе 
look at the jobs in terms of content and avenues of promotion? What 
could one plan upon if he wanted to make a career in one of the armed 
services? 

The Army developed a system for enlisted men composed of about 
30 “career fields"; the Navy prepared a System of 63 “job fields," and 
the Air Force classified enlisted men's jobs into about 40 “airmen career 
fields." The Marines developed classifications of "occupational fields." 


Marine Corps 


The Marine Corps developed 37 occupational fields. Ап occupa- 
tional field is defined as *a group of MOS's which are functionally- 
promotionally related and which normally require similar basic knowl- 
edges and skills." An MOS is a "collection of related tasks performed 
in a group of allied billets" and is otherwise known as a Marine Corps 
job. A billet is a group of tasks requiring the services of one worker. 
(This is the same as "position," defined in Chapter I.) 

The Marine Corps coding structure is a four-digit one. The first 
two digits identify the occupational field and the last two the particu- 
lar MOS. 

In Figure 74 is the occupational field, Aviation Electronics No. 66. 
showing the promotion routes from Basic Aviation Electronics Man at 
pay grades to the officer level. Checked lines indicate, for exampie, 
that there are three pay grades for Aircraft Radio Repairman and for 
Aircraft Radar Repairman. The Basic Aviation Electronics Mat per- 
forms simple duties and trains for entrance to one of the next higher 
MOS's. For some fields the “ladders” differ for wartime as compared 
to peacetime conditions. The MOS's are described in terms of duties 


and qualifications in the text of the manual. A list of the occupational 
fields from the manual is given in Figure 74. 


MORDH xd 


OCCUPATIONAL FIELD 66 
AVIATION ELECTRONICS 
(Peace & War) 


AIRCRAFT 
ELECTRONICS 
OFFICER 

MOS 6610 


AIRCRAFT 
ELECTRONICS 


AIRCRAFT 
ELECTRONICS 
CHIEF 
MOS 6619 


AIRCRAFT 

RADAR 
REPAIRMAN 
MOS 6613 


AIRCRAFT 
RADIO 
REPAIRMAN 
MOS 6611 


EN rr 


AIRCRAFT 


AIRCRAFT 
RADIO RADAR 
REPAIRMAN REPAIRMAN 


6611 6613 


MOS 


MOS 


AIRCRAFT 


AIRCRAFT 


RADIO RADAR 
REPAIRMAN REPAIRMAN 
MOS 6611 MOS 6613 


BASIC AVIATION ELECTRONICS MAN, MOS 6600 


Fig. 74. Example of Marine Corps occupational field. 
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Navy 


The Navy has described its occupational picture in 72 career briefs.' 
These are arranged under 12 headings including deck, ordnance, elec- 
tronics, precision equipment, administrative and clerical, engineering 
and hull, construction, aviation, medical, dental, steward, and miscel- 
laneous classifications. 

Under 12 of the major occupational groups there are 62 subgroups 
or job fields. They are shown in Figure 75. This chart indicates how à 
recruit moves up to the higher pay grades in the job fields. For ex- 
ample, a Seaman Recruit at the lowest pay grade, Е-1, can advance 
to Seaman. With training and experience he can be designated for one 
of the groups and advance in a job field to higher levels. There are. 
for example, 25 job classifications listed under Boatswain's Mates, such 
as Deck Rigger, Deck Petty Officer, and Harbor Boat Coxswain. 

Each enlisted man has a primary Navy job classification. He may 
also have a secondary classification if he has a pertinent second skill 
that is unlike his primary skill. Some titles, such as Bugler, can be used 
only for secondary classifications. 

The Handbook includes vocational information briefs for enlisted 
women, women commissioned officers, commissioned officers, reserve 
officer candidates, naval reserve and aviation officer. The Handbook is 
intended as a manual for civilian guidance counselors, schools, libraries, 
employment and youth agencies. The Navy job picture is, of course. 
much more complicated than shown in the Handbook. There are nearly 
1200 job classifications which are quite similar to MOS's used by the 
Marines and the Army. The briefs are coded according to D.O.T. and 
can be taken out of the Handbook and filed according to nearest 
civilian occupation. The Handbook points out the value of naval train- 
ing for civilian work as well as for the MOS 


Coast Guard 


The United States Coast Guard is much smaller than the Navy 
but many of its jobs are similar. In war time the Coast Guard becomes 
a part of the Navy. The Coast Guard has a booklet in which 12 jobs 
are briefly described. Its academy is also mentioned.? 


10.5. Navy Occupational Handbook. Washington, D. C.: Bureau of Маха: 
Personnel. 1956. 
?The United States Coast Guard, А Career Service, 1954. 


CAREER PATTERN OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


(The Rating Structure and the 1" 


This chart shows how а Recruit advances through one 
of 7 general apprenticeships into one of 12 occupational 
groups. and on into опе of 62 major job fields ог rating: 
He may work toward advancement through three general 
procedures: (1) Most personnel enter the Navy as Sea- 
man Recruits. Many of these work toward promotion and 
become petty officers through the Seaman's path of ad- 
vancement, (2) Others enter as Seaman Recruits and 


aths of Advancement) 


during Recruit Training are classified and channeled inte 
the other paths, where they advance within that 
category. (3) Some enlist for and immediately are chan- 
neled ine of the six paths other than that of Seaman, 
and obtain promotion in that category. The paths of ad- 
vancement will be further clarified by referring to Brief 
Хо. 63. See page УП of the INTRODUCTION for Pay 


Grade Schedules. 
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Fig. 76. Navy personnel man (PN), job field 17. 


Air Force 


The Air Force, after its separation from the Army, made analyses 
of its jobs, and it has outlined career fields for both enlisted and officer 
personnel. 

For enlisted personnel the Air Force developed a classification 
structure by which Air Force Specialties are grouped under about 40 
Career Fields. The Air Force Specialty is defined as à "broad grouping 
of duties and tasks of relatively equal skills, knowledge, and other 
job requirements." It is similar to the MOS used by the Army and 
Marines. 

The coding structure has five digits. The first two identify the 
career field, the third the career field subdivision, the fourth the skill 
level, and the fifth (with the other digits) the specialty, of which there 
are about 740. 

The career fields themselves are grouped into occupational areas-— 
for example, area 20. 30, 40, and so on. (See Figure 77.) 

The Air Force also has a Mobilization Air Force Specialty (MAFS) 
which is a division of a peacetime Air Force Specialty, for mobilization 
purposes. As is the case with the other services, the job breakdown 
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becomes finer with the large increase da personnel thal comes with 
mobilization, | | 
Figure 78 shows the Personnel Career Field. 
| The Air Force has established a Career Guidance Program. Special- 
ists in the program receive training in counseling, the use of test results, 
and occupational information. 
The Air Force's career fields for officers are much the same pattern 
as for enlisted personnel. 
_ The Air Force has published a H 
Force personnel Officers." it contains 4 
Duties, qualifications, training given, а 
(D.O.T. code) are included. 


andbook for counselors and Air 
2 briefs describing career fields. 
nd related civilian occupations 


Army 


to rapid expansion or con- 


The United States Army is subject 
nd is subject 


traction. In personnel work it does by far the biggest job a 
to great pressures to do the job quickly. 

After World War 11, the Army analyzed its enlisted personnel jobs 
and revised its classification in terms of career fields, These were pub- 
lished,! with the career fields and the descriptions of MOS under each 
field. A typical page is shown in Figure 79. 

The Army describes 15 occupational setup in а handbook for 
counselors and students.? Sixty-two briefs are included under 10 major 
groups: combat, electronics, electrical. maintenance, precision. mainte- 
nance, military crafts, motor maintenance, clerical, graphics. general 
technical, and special assignment. 

Each brief includes related civilian jobs. 
training given, and civilian and military career 
book also has a separate list of over 600 related civilian occupations 
cross referenced to the briefs. Charts show the typical military jobs for 
each career field. The chart for Atomic Weapons and Guided Missile 
Mechanical Assembly and Repair Field is shown in Figure 80. 


duties and responsibilities, 
opportunities. The hand- 


Recording occupational data 
rmy enlisted man is interviewed and tested. 


After induction, each A 
A "cumulative record" is kept of his military education, specialized 
of the United States Air Force ( Washington: 


3 Occupational Handbook 
е. 1953). 


Headquarters. United States Air For 
3 Department of the Army, Military Occupational Specialties, SR 615-25-15 
(November 1950). 

nd You (Washington: Department of the Army, 1956). 
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CHIEF 
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Hood SUPERVISOR 
I + 
CAREER PERSONNEL PERSONNEL RECRUITMENT 
6 GUIDANCE RESEARCH SUPERVISOR SUPERVISOR jJ 
SUPERVISOR TECHNICIAN 


SENIOR 
d EL RECRUITMENT 
УАН SPECIALIST SPECIALIST 


рай САР GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 


SPECIALIST 


SPECIALIST FROM 
i ANY LADDER 
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ASSISTANT ASSISTANT CAREER FIELD 
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L. SPECIALIST SPECIALIST 
AFSC 


CAREER 
GUIDANCE 
COURSE 
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SPECIALIST 
COURSE 


rj 


AIRMAN 


Fig. 78. Personnel career field. 


training, qualification in arms, foreign service 


military specialties. A sample of the Enlisted Qualification Record is 
shown in Figure 81. It is noted that physical status is recorded with 
assignment limitations, if any. Civilian education and the job title and 


industry with duties for main civilian Occupation and second best 


civilian occupation are recorded. The reverse side of the card (not 
shown) is a record of assignments. 


and his classifications in 


ROCKET ARTILLERY 
MOS Code 1596 
ROCKET ARTILLERY CHIEF 
Grades E-6 and E-7 


SUMMARY: Assists battery commander or platoon 
leader of a fleld artillery rocket unit In training, super- 
vivion, and coordination of a field-artillery rocket bat- 
tery, platoon, or section. 

DUTIES: As first sergeant, serves as principal en- 
listed assistant to battery commander in administra- 
Чоп and control of a rocket field artillery battery- 
Coordinates, under unit administrator, various activi- 
ties within battery such ns mess, supply, transporta- 
tlon, organizational maintenance, and communications. 
Oversees, under the unit administrator, preparation 
and maintenance of records, rosters, correspondence, 
ава reports concerning personnel and general adminis- 
trative matters, Recommends to battery commander, 
promotions, demotions, disciplinary action, reassign- 
ments, commendations, and other personnel actions 
concerning enlisted men of battery. Acts ая enlisted 
representative between battery commander and en- 
listed personnel of battery. Supervises routine activi- 
tles within battery area including command post, 
motor park, kitchen, and local defense mensure. 
‘Assumes duties of battery commander іп absence of all 
officers. 

Ax platoon sergeant, assists in planning nnd estab- 
lishing local defense. Supervises organization and use 
of defensive teams and preparation of emplacements, 
antitank mine бела, antiaircraft defense, and tank 
Wnrrlers, Organizes rifle squads and rocket Inuncher 
teams for close defense, and supervises preparation of 
emplacements, Establishes platoon motor park. Su. 
pervises establishment and maintenance of platoon 
Ammunition dump. Insures that ammunition is Drop” 
erly handled, stacked, nnd protected from weather and 
hostile fre. Keeps platoon commander Informed re 
ding ammunition status. Assists platoon leader In 
control of fire nt firing position. Verifies accuracy of 
laying. Observes and corrects Improper work methods 
employed in launcher sections. Verifies aceamey of 
Tetorder's data. Inspects ammunition at launcher seer 
Попа for condition and separation by lot number and 
verifies powder temperatures, Enforces sanitary, 
camouflage, and fire discipline and safety rules in 
platoon area, Assumes duties of platoon ‘commander 
in absence of commissioned personnel. 

Serves as chief of section. Plans and supervises: 
occupation of n section position and inspects and tests 
section matériel prior to fring: Reconmolters position 
area prior to occupation. Selects routes of approach 
to designated position area. Orlents section with re- 
spect to tactical situation sind plan of occupation 
Supervises crew members in preparing section for 
action and for movement. Inspects all matériel and 
corrects ог reports deficiencies. Connects and disce 
ects firing cable to launcher. Insures accurate and 
safe operation of piece by bore sighting, determining 


909465"—50——% 
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SR 615-25-15 


minimum range. and checking safety limits. Super- 
vises construction and camouflage of emplacements, 
Designates location of section ammunition dump. Re- 
cords section firing and safety data. Plans, estab- 
lishes, and reports establishment of local antitank mine 
fles and tank barriers. Commands n rocket section 
during firing. Transmits fire commands, and verifies 
seating of rounds. Verifies laying of piece for direc- 
tion and elevation. Indicates when piece Is teady to 
Observes functioning of 


fire. Gives command to fire. 
matériel, Reports errors or unusual incidents to 
platoon commander. Maintains sanitary, camouflage, 


and fire discipline and enforces safety rules in section, 


Assigns duties to personnel when operating with re- 
duced crews, Conducts prearranged fire missions, 
Selects targets for and conducts direct fire missions. 
Зарегивез and assists gunner In training rocketeers In 
Individual duties. Trains section in coordinated ac 
Чоп required for service of the piece. Observes and 
corrects deficiencies, Acts as platoon sergeant in lat- 
ter's absence. 

‘Supervises maintenauce performed by platoon per- 
sonnel and artillery mechanic, Make: periodic de- 
tailed inspections of matériel and individual weapons. 
Inspects matériel before, during, and after fring. 
Reports deficiencies und makes corrective recommen- 
dations to platoon commander, Supervises organiza- 
tional maintenance duties of rocket section. Enters 
or verifies operating data in gun book. Assigns per- 
wl to perform maintenance duties on launcher, 
Issues cleaning and pre- 


ET 
prime mover, and equipment, 
serving materials. 
QUALIFICATIO: 
described above, be fully 
of Rocket Artillery Rocketeer (3596), grade 
possess the following special qualification: 
Must have thorough knowledge of administration, Or- 
. mission, and tactical operation of a rocket 
Must be familiar with mess, supply, 
transportation, communication, and maintenance activi- 
ties of n rocket artillery battery. Must be famitior 
Wut tactics nnd techniques of employment of feld 
ЧыШегу. Must be able to ау platoon parallel with 
aiming circle or compass. Must know principles of 
military map reading, to include mensurement of range 
and azimuth. Must know field expedients and pioneer 
mensures used in crossing difficult terrain. 
ing minimum physical pro- 
occupational 


ёз: Must be able to perform duties 
acquainted with the duties 
Е-5, and 


ganizatio 
artillery battery. 


Must possess tlie follow! 
file serial for assignment to this military 
specialty under the conditions indicated : 


Support 222221 Combat 222111 
EXAMPLES OF DUTY POSITIONS FOR WHICH 


rade depends upon number of persons 
supervised, degree of skill and technical proficiency re- 
quired, amount of responsibility, and other factors 
аз echelon at which position occurs: 

ring battery, grade Е-7. 
grade Е-7. 


QUALIFIE! 


Rocket artillery chief of fi 
artillery first sergeant, 


Rocket 
Rocket artillery platoon sergeant, grade E-T. 
grade E-6, 


Rocket artillery chief of section, 


Fig. 79. Exampl 
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Fig. 81. А sample Enlisted Qualification Record. 


Related Civilian Occupations 


The definitions of the military occupational specialties contain 
some related civilian occupations to aid in the classification and assign- 
ment of armed services personnel. However. when men began to be 
discharged from the services during World War ІІ, a need developed 
for a much more complete list of civilian occupations as aids in ab- 
Sorbing enlisted men into suitable civilian employment. In 1943-44 a 
document containing these tables of relationship was developed by the 
Division of Occupational Analysis, War Manpower Commission (now 
United States Employment Service), in cooperation with the War 
Department. It is called Special Aids for Placing Military Personnel in 
Civilian Jobs (Enlisted Army Personnel) ^ 

The Special Aids contained a brief description. of each military 
Occupational specialty and a list of 25 to 80 related civilian occu- 
Pations. The civilian occupations Were listed іп Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles terminology. with accompanying code numbers. The 
Aids also discussed briefly the additional training that might be re- 
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me bue н pes га я паза occupation. Physical 
ee Dub dn itions for the civilian occupations are also 
: ionary code numbers are assigned to a large number of 
the military specialties. 

н Figure 82 shows one page of the Special Aid for demolition spe- 
cialist. This specialty is distinctly military in character. There was no 
title or code number for it in the Dictionary. The first family of related 
occupations, Blaster Ш (о Powder man 1, is judged to require brief 
training. This is quite significant for the first five titles which have code 
numbers indicating that they are skilled occupations. The remaining 
titles in the first group аге semiskilled occupations which have briefer 
training periods, anyway. The asterisk after the heading in the first 
column indicates that an individual occupational family is available; 
that fact gives further cues to related occupations. This occupational 
family was originally developed to aid the Army in selecting bom- 
bardiers for training, but it was later applied in reverse during demobi- 
lization and readjustment. 

The physical activities and working conditions shown in the last 
two columns are estimates based on a study of the job analysis reports 
concerning the occupations. The items in these columns are suggestive 
only because the physical activities and the working conditions may 
vary from establishment to establishment. Moreover, the physical activi- 
ties in a job can be altered. 

As was mentioned in Chapt 
lated occupation can be looked 
further related titles can be discovere 
clock movements into cases, is a precision-type occup 
this code number in Volume Il of the Dictionary, 
other fairly closely related occupations on the same page. 

Special Aids‘ for placing Navy personnel in civilian jobs were also 
developed. They are similar in style to the Army aids. Figure 83 shows 
the Special Aid for Fire-Control Man. Second Class. The aid gives à 
list of qualifications. but unlike the Army Aids it does not summarize 
the work performed. No Dictionary code number is shown for the 
rating, but there are 38 related civilian titles which are suggestive of 


possible civilian occupations. Most of the related occupations are in 
the skilled. classification and all the civilian occupations apparently 


require additional training. 


er УШ, the code number of each re- 
up in Volume II of the Dictionary and 
d. Caser Ш 4-72.111, who fits 
ation. If one finds 
he will discover 


anpower Commission. Special 


а alysis, War M 
onal Analysts. поп ч 


т Division. of Occupati: W C ó 
Aids for Placing Navy Personnel in Civilian Jobs- (Washington: 
Printing Осе). 


— ————Àà 


32 SPECIAL AIDS FOR PLACING NAVY PERSONNEL IN CIVILIAN JOBS 


FIRE-CONTROL MAN, SECOND CLASS 
Qualifications: 


Same ва FIRE-CONTROL MAN, THIRD CLASS, and 

Electricity. —Be able to diagram and discuss circuits, meci 
and generators, circuits between plotting room and director, 
and receivers, and fire-control telephones; be familiar with al 
beable to diagram and explain connections and circuits employing A. C. synchro motors and generators ae. to interpret 
а wiring diagram, schematic diagram, and mechanical drawing. 

Fire control.— Ве able to diagram and defin 


е elements of surface бте control and tell how measured, used, or corrected, 
utilizing a general knowledge of arithmetic, plane geometry, and trigonometry. 


ddition— 

„ and functions of D. С. measuring instrumenta, motors 
d circuits of systems employing step-by-step transmitters 
methods of locating breaks, grounds, or bad insulation; 


панад rn epee © Айшылык тыйы | тукымнын 


Working conditions 


4-07.010 ELECTRICIAN 
4-07.110 BOARDMAN 1, 


On-the-job training 


ith | Great: Standing. 


Moderate: Electric 
wiring techniques pe- | Moderate: Walking shock, ^ inside, 
1-07.120 ELECTRICIAN, STAGE. culiar to buildings, m. (4-97.120, 4-97.130, (also ‘outside for 
4-97.130 OVERHEAD MAN II. tion picture sets, air- |  4-97.010,4-97.140 only), |  4-07.010), falls 
4-07.140 OVERHEAD OPERATOR. planes, ete, bending, reaching, lift- | and high 
4-97.910 ELECTRICIAN, AIRPLANE І. 


ing, pushing, fingerin, (4-97.010, 

5-50.020 MOTORMAN ІШ, handling, seeing. carry: | —4-97.120, 
ing, climbing (except 4-97.130, 
4-97.110 and 4-979 о 4—97.140). 

020). Little: Burns, cuts, 
ў color | cramped 

(4-97.010, 
4-97.120, and 
4-97.910). 


„Fingering, seeing, | Moderate: Inside, 


ing. electric shock. 
munication systems | Moderate: Walking, | Little: Cuta. 


5-53.010 CENTRAI-OFFICE INSTALLER..| Training in the details of | Great 

583.020 PRIVATE - BRANCH - EX-| installing electric com- 
CHANGE INSTALLER. 

5-53.030 STATION INSTALLE! and equipment such as E 

5-53.040 STATION INSTALLER telephone, telegraph, | Little: Standing, bending, 

5-53.050 TELEGRAPH INSTALLI public address, or time T 

5-53.000 TELEGRAPH > REPEATER 1Х- | signal systems, 

5-53.070 TELEGRAPH - TYPEWRITER 
INSTALLER, 

5-53.410 LINEMAN, SENIOR, 

583.415 PUBLIC - ADDRESS SERVICE- 


CALL-BOX WIRER. 
PLANT W 

STATION IN! 
TICKERMAN. 
TIME-SIGNAL WIRER. 
7-583410 LINEMAN, JUNIOR. 


5-53,210 COMBINATION МАХ 
5-53.220 LOCAL-TEST D) 
5-53.230 MANUAL - El 


Additie 
tri 


Great: Fingering, seeing, | Moderate: Inside, 
hearing. 


ith wii d | Mod. Walk ене due. 
iar with wire and | А Valking, | Little: Cuts. 
КАМА le construction, and | "pushing. м8 | Tittle: Cute 
DORMA RRDVAT methods of testing and | Little: Standing, bend- 

5-53.2: Us repairing communica. ing, sitting, reaching, 

Ei tion systems and appa- | — lifting, handling. 


ratus such вз tele 
TENDANT. ў 

5-532350 TOLL-LINE REPAIRMAN. Бране 
$5300 TOLL REPAIRMAN, CENTRAL 


5-53.320 WIRE CHIEF І. 
5-53.330 WIRE CHIEF Іі. 


5-53.910 TESTING - AND - REGULAT- 
З ING МАХ. Ат 


4-097210 ELECTRICIAN, SHIP... i 

4-97.220 ELECTRICIAN, SHOP. а 

Ego c Пи A Ml c 

420 ELI І N. vices and equipment as ushing, fingering, | Little: Burns, cuts, 

407.510 ELECTRICIAN, POWERHOUSE. | penerators pomum | secing, carry: | cramped, 

rigerating machinery, DR. 

laundry machinery, | Little: Color vision. 

blowers, fire detectors, 

ages tecorders, clocks 
lis, telephones and 

rotary converters. 

1 For addtional related fobs see Job Fay tor AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT MECHANICS ол. 


Fig. 83. Special Aid for fire-control man, second class (Navy). 
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Interpreting Military Experience 


BE d advisement, training, and placement of men and 
mp е шш ехрегіепсе, апу published information is merely 
аблана: ч ран зба counsclor. It can never replace a full account of the 
мааа тр mene occupational experience. including battle 
atc ne 5 В те training courses he had. One must not stop here, 
ў : one must obtain information concerning the training and ex- 
perience in civilian life as well as that of military service. | 
Because many recent veterans Were inducted immediately after high 
esso ni pur military experience is the only occupational experi- 
ана на E had. Some have disliked their military occupational 
Eo be cabe = to explore entirely new fields. In such cases it 
disliked жа чш it was not the occupation or specialty itself that was 
- "m a the military life that went with it. Care must be taken to 
"SE nire why the veteran liked or disliked his specialty; why he 
КӨР apparently successful or unsuccessful in his military occupational 
assignments; and what significance these have in making a choice of a 


civilian occupation of work. 
lt is also probable in many 
en services did not correspond to his 
kn I2 performed many additional duties. It is important to 
tirely нана his military occupation or specialty was acquired en- 
M hrough military training and experience ог by a combination of 
military and civilian training and experience. 
Some indication of the level of military skill of the veteran can 
be obtained by the rank he had. Figure 73 shows the ranks in order 
for all services. If a man or woman has advanced from a private ог 
seaman to a noncommissioned ог commissioned officer, it is probably 
an indication that certain traits of leadership were present which re- 
sulted in increased responsibility. On the other hand. the greater length 
of experience one has had in his military occupation, the greater skill 


one would assume he had acquired. 

The military specialty and the rank may 
For example, a private first class may have ре! 
of a sergeant but may never have achieved the h 
member of a crew may be trained to perform severa 
but have only one primary military specialty. 

Figure 84 (a) and (5) illustrates the occup 
which is filled in on the application card by an interviewer in the 
United States Employment Service. The card is arranged in folder 
form and contains the pertinent information used in placement. This 


cases that what the veteran did in the 
assigned military occupation. 


not always correspond. 
‘formed the MOS duties 
igher rank. Also, а 
| military specialties 


ational information 
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veteran received a medical discharge and was interviewed at the hos- 
pital, but a copy of the card was sent to the Veterans Employment 
Office in his home community. The Navy Aids were used in the inter- 
view. The veteran is classified for a civilian Occupation according. to 
the Dictionary. His Navy rating was Aviation Machinist's Mate, First 


Class, and the medical advice given at the hospital indicated that he 
should have sedentary work for one or two years. 


Separation Military Counseling 


During World War II both the Army and Navy established arrange- 
ments for the counseling of service men and women before they left 
the service. Considerable Occupational information was assembled for 
this purpose and many vocational counselors were selected and trained. 
The plan involved giving such information as was requested and was 
available, and getting the service man or woman in touch with the 
proper civilian agencies that could assist him after he left the service. 

In the Army at separation centers and hospitals orientation dis- 
cussions were held and a questionnaire was used to get a picture of the 
soldiers problem so that he could be referred to the counselor best 
suited to assist him with his problems. 

The Navy arranged for the veteran to take with him, if he wished, 
а list of appropriate related civilian occupations. It was necessary to 
explain the list Properly to the veteran lest he get the idea that he must 
зееК employment only in occupations shown in the list, when perhaps 
his interests, local employment conditions, or other factors made it 
wise that he enter some entirely different Occupation. с 

Figure 85 (a) and (b) shows the famous Army Separation Quali- 
fication Record. It was a record which the veteran could use or not, 
as he pleased. It shows what he learned and what he did while in the 
Army. It was considered useful in seeking a new job, in arranging for 
training, or for other purposes. If filled in correctly, it contained his 
previous civilian Occupations and his military specialties. 


Dangers 


In considering military experience, one must be very careful that it 
is not used as a limiting factor in making occupational choices. Just 
because a veteran was a private does not mean that he lacks leadership 
traits or that he did not have the abilities to become an officer. Civilian 
occupations related to military experiences тау be entirely inappro- 
priate. A veteran may have liked his military occupation and may desire 


SEPARATION QUALIFICATION RECORD 


SAVE THIS FORM. IT WILL NOT BE REPLACED IF LOST 


ТАЯТ OCCUPATIONAL ABBIONMENTS 


с wow rr. GRADE va. MILITARY OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALTY 


DOE, JOHN J., ЈЕ. 


FOCAL SECURITY но 


84-33-8943 AAP Basic Treining (521) 


ARMY SERIAL НОГ 3 GRADE 


3e #55 тт? 5 Set 
лилия WATLING дот” (бити. Сінь Сим 
10 Mexdowbreck Road Airpl d Engin 
Englewood, Bergen County, Jerse, PEE сца 
петина зага ај Ба Mechante (147) 


Зен) 


ACTIVE елук 


15 Aug 1911 ? 55 шы Nechenic-Gunner 


7 Mey 19h? u Jul 1385 


> РАСЕ OF SEPARATION 


Seperation Center, Fort Dix, К. J. 
SUMMARY OF MILITARY OCCUPATIONS 


WXCATEG CIVILIAN OCCUPATIONS 


229 iGINE MZCHANIC--Performed duties at en ААР Bombardier Treining Base in 
the continental United States. Was responsible for the inspection end repeir of а 


flight of 12 twin-engine bombing treiner plenes. Supervised the work of four 


mechenics. Assisted mechenice in making inspections. engine tests, and repairs. 
defects and mede necessary corrections. On 


Did trouble ehooting to determine the 
occasions made minor repairs оп the electricel systems of the plenes. Was responsible 
for keeping the planes clean and in good opereting condition. Requisitioned tools 
end perts. RELATED CIVILIAN OCCUPATIONS--Airplane Mechenic. Airplane Inspector, 


Engine Tester, Inetrument Man IV. 


f а B-17 heavy bomber while serving with 
Flew 21 missione over Germeny. Kept 
їп flight. Transferred 


MECHANIC-GUNNZR--Was crew member о 
th Air Force bomber group in England. 
check on instruments, fuel gauges, oil pressure, etc.: vhile 
fuel from one tank to another to maintain balance of plene. Mainteined flight 106 
of the plene's performence and reported defects to ground crew. Fired top turret 
Eune ageinst enemy fighter planes under combat conditions. Has one enemy plane to 
his credit. while returning from missions he mede temporary repaire on control 


CPbles demaged by flak- 


ЖЕТЕН WILL NOT BE USED. 


W AB тол» 100 ата WO ACO Hm 100, 9 WU 19% 
à yur 1945 


Fig. 85(a) Army separation qualification record (Form 100). 


MILITARY EDUCATION 


V4. МАМЕ OR ТҮРЕ OF SCHOOL - COURSE OR CURRICULUM — DURATION — DESCRIPTION 
ААР Technicel School, Chenute Field. 
Instruction included both theory cad 


Ill., Airplene апе Engine Mechanic, 20 weeks. 


precticel training in operation and repair of 
in-line and rediol engines. use end instelletion of engine accessories (turbo super- 
chargers, cerburetore, generstors, fuel pumps, etc.). Instruction also included 
the reading of blueprints. engine testing, use of mechanic's tools, and engine 
storage. 


Prett end whitney Engine School, Chevrolet, Detroit, 


A Michigen, 4 weeks. 
Received specialized trainin, 


in the construction, operation and repeir of the Prett 
end Whitney engine. 


AAF Gunnery School, Tyndall Field, Floride, Flexible Gunnery (30 and 50 celiber 
machine guns), b weeks. 


CIVILIAN EDUCATION 
РОТ РАБ 


INSEG DEGREES OW DIPLOMAS i YEAR VETT 


ов зетооу 


а. EBURBE = кан дно лор, Senco - DATEI ат GURATION 
leth Grede .| Н. S. Diploza 1935 


> NAME AND ADDRESS OF LAST SCHOOL ATTENDED 


General Auto Mechenice, 5 months. 
Adame Vocational School, 6 houre 
Englewood, N. J., 1940 er week. 
Central High School, Englewood. N. J. „мө 9 P 


> MAIOR COURSES GF өтрү 


Vocationel 


CIVILIAN OCCUPATIONS 
[n 


TITLE — NAME AND ADDRESS OF EMPLOYER —INCCUSIVE DATES — DESCRIPTION 

AUTOMOBILE MECHANIC--Was employed in a small garage by R. M. Nystrum, Englewood, N.J.» 
from July 1940 to Feb 1942. Did general auto repeiring and tune-up work on various 
makes of automobiles and trucks. installed rings, repaired and 
adjusted carburetors, checked and repaired electrical systems. Aligned wheels and 


adjusted brakes. Repeired transmissions, clutches, differentials, generators, and 
fuel pumps. Did trouble Shooting. Made 


minor body repaire and installed accessories. 
Acted as relief service station attendant during lunch hours. 


Ground valves, 


TRUCK DRIVER-LIGHT--Drove 14 and 2h ton trucke for Acme Construct: (38 

Calhoun St., Trenton, N. J., from Sept 1938 to June 1950. а dun air Ё 

grevel and lumber. Made daily reports indiceting weight and kind of material hnuled. 

number of trips and totel mileage traveled. Spent Major portion of time driving dump 

trucks. Mede minor repairs on motors in company garage during slack seasons. On 

аа Serviced trucks by chenging 011, Yubricating chasie, chenging end repairing 
+ etc. 


Tu ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


Served three yeers enlietzent in reguler Army from July 1935 to July 1938. 


Ry Smith Capt а 


наше OF orricen (Тур а Sraniped) 


th, Copt.. AGD 


гай 


Fig. 85(b). Army separation qualification record (Form 100) (reverse). 
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to enter a related civilian occupation. but he may have greater pot 

tialities for something entirely different. EA 
: In a democratic society one should have the opportunity to con- 
sider all fields of work. Military experience is just one of many items 
that receive consideration when one makes an occupational choice 
Interests, abilities, aptitudes, and civilian training and experience mid 


never be overlooked. 


Summary 


ave been outlined 


The alternatives for entering military service h 
n reviewed 


and the occupational fields of the several branches have bee 
vith examples. Counseling implications have been mentioned with a 
arning that one's military specialty should not be a limitation for level 


of civilian employment. 


EXERCISES 


l. Interview three ex-service men or women and attempt to list at least 
twenty occupations found in your community that are related to their 
military experiences. How does this list correspond to their present occu- 

Е pations or to their future occupational plans? 

2. Visit a recruiting station of one of the Armed Services and review the 
procedures that are followed and the occupational information used. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 


Navy Occupational Handbook (current edi- 


Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
tion). 
(Includes descriptions of 72 career fields and pay rates.) 
ıl Handbook (current edition). 


Department of the Air Force. Occupationa 
(A manual for counselors. schools, and personnel officers that describes 


42 career fields.) 

Department of the Army. Army Occupations and You (current edition). 
(Has a section on career preparation, pay scales, and “guidance briefs” 
for 62 career fields.) 

Department of the Army. Military Guidance in Secondary Schools (current 
edition). Е 
(Proposes а program of milit 
bibliography of military publicz 

United States Coast Guard. А Career Service 
(Twelve jobs are briefly described and the course 

United States Marine Corps. Guide 10 Occupational Training 


ary guidance for secondary schools. Gives 


ations and films.) 

(current edition). 

of training indicated.) 
(current 


edition). EN — a 

(Mission of the Marines. рау scale, and 37 “occupationa elds" are 

presented.) й З 6 
Washington: American Council on 


d Forces. 


Your Life Plans and те Arme 
Education. 1955. 


5 т as а teacher" anual. 
( Developed for use in sch as a teacher's manua ) 


оой: also В 


Appendices 


Sample of a 


Job Analysis Schedule 


ИЯ AR analysis schedule, or worksheet. is reproduced on the 
US Ate d t 5 presented to show the reader the format and stvle of 
tions "й ae was used in making a study of personnel and guidance posi- 
ШОШ, Tie ШШ in of the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
uh grise States Employment Service made the analysis for the 
Snes нах ; e format was developed especially for this study and varies 
= Minds, ў Л the one shown in the text. This illustration should be useful 
wA. эў ons who wish to learn job analy s or who desire to try out a few 
analyses to gain a better understanding of the nature of occupational 
information. i 
un analysis shows the job as it was found and is not intended to repre- 
an ideal or standard for any position. 


Јов ANALYSIS SCHEDULE FOR EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE WORKER 


1. Job title Counselor 4. Date May 24, 1949 


5. No. employed M 4 F6 


2 A 
=. Alternate titles Guidance Counse 


3. Institution (Deleted) 


6. Work Performed 


See attached sheets 


7. Hiring Requirements 
a. Minimum educational геаштете 
Qualify by passing National 

plus teaching experience. 
High School X State, Municipal, 
College 12300 Major Subject None or other Certifi- 
Graduate Training Must present evidence of hav- 
ing taken graduate training i ddance and re- 
lated. area. Master "Degree іп Guidance most 
desirable. Je 


nts: 
1 Teachers examinations 


cation required: 
None 
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b. Minimum work experience required: 
Job titles Full time teaching. Vacation work Years —— 
or full time work exper 


nce other ————— 


than. teaching. desirable. 


8. Training 
Training received on the job Initial in-service training meeting—one 


week—full time. Bi-weekly meetings. Plant visits. Visits to cooperating 
agencie. 


Types of professional training Advanced degrees carry added in- 
made available or required for crements for all teachers in system. 
advancement. 


9. Relation to other jobs 
а. Percentage of time spent on educational guidance work: /00% (yearly 
average) 
If less than 100%. list significant 
other duties and percentage of 
time spent on each. 


b. Sequence of educational guidance 
jobs (promotional ladder) in this 
institution. 


€. Titles of other workers with Teachers: 
whom close coordination is nec- rector: 
essary: 


parents; Principal: p m 
School Nurse; Reading 
Consultants: Clinical Examiner 
the Educational Adjustment Ex- 
аттет Attendance Officers and 


Special Subject Supervisors. _____ 


10. Comments: 
See attached sheets. 


Work Performed 


Furnishes counseling services to Pupils in Grade 9 on a scheduled basis 
and others on a voluntary basis. 


Refers, when necessary. cases to 
ance beyond the scope of the cou 
approximately 500 pupils. 

Supervises and assists in collecting background and personal data from 
pupil questionnaires. Administers tests and studies these results to discuss 
them with students concerned, and assists them in determining the signifi- 
cance of test scores in regard to their educational and/or vocational 
planning. 

Maintains a permanent cumulative record which includes such informa- 
tion as personal data. family record, marks, test results, interests. health. 


work experience. personal traits. еїс.. obtained from pupil questionnaires 
and other sources. 


appropriate agencies for further а i 
inselor. 15 responsible for counseling 
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ME LC yu pupils: assists them in preparing four-year plan of 
det : 5 | em about their educational courses. with reference to 
у records (academic. test, background. and physical and mental health) 
and their expressed interests and aptitudes. й ў 

eios available to pupils information concerning jobs. college and non- 

a oS and any materials necessary for intelligent planning. 
ара аа red БШШШ Y ie variis В нгш 
departments. Confers with tea h s. parents т ноја digi: 
на і eachers, parents. ог guardians about pupil's 

Jus ment and school progress and about vocational exploration and plans 

Investigates chronic causes of failure and tries to resolve the difficulties 
of failing students. 

Interviews drop-outs and makes out 
sels pupil drop-outs, taking into consideration. welfare 
probability, legal aspect, and wishes of parents. 
e jc yn supervises the maintenance of an occupational library for 
рыбы а pils and smf, and provides instruction In its use. Assists in 
Е chan ege for career days. orientation days. assembly meetings: 
cen nt) у па aids for use in the dissemination of occupational and 
и al іп огтапоп, Visits places of employment and obtains informa- 

y Occupations on present and future employment possibilities. 

А Visits schools, colleges. and training establishments to furnish students 
with information. Visits community agencies to observe their facilities to 
Which counselees may be referred. 

Arranges for small groups of stud 
establishments, and to have conferences with offici 
Schools or establishments. 

Acts in a facilitative 
Staff; advises them concerning pupil's prog 
results and other data to them: provides 1 
ee eer for their use or for the use of subject classes. Fur- 

з S d nra essential to the continuous evolution of the curriculum. 

Р е counselor activity reports. Attends counselor meetings and 
erences, to evaluate and emphasize techniques particularly applicable 
to the common experience of the counselors. 


“Cause of Leaving Reports.” Coun- 
of the pupil, job 


ents to visit schools and industrial 
als associated with these 


and advisory capacity to principal and teaching 
ress and problems; interprets test 
hem with educational and occu- 


Counseling Activities Performed 


1. Freshman group fills out Questionnaire form under specific direc- 
tions of Counselor. 

Counselor administers A 
By appointment, counse 
test results, and counsels the 5 
vocational choices based on aptitudes, 


student, etc. 

4. Assists student in preparation of curriculum. (A form outlining 
each specific subject for each semester that the student elects in 
conjunction with the counselor's help. One copy retained by stu- 
dent, one copy for counselor record, one for home-room teacher.) 

5. Initiates the preparation of a cumulative Record Card covering 


ptitude Tests to groups. 
lor interviews each student. discusses the 
tudent in reference to curriculum and 
interests. future plans of the 


зю 
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grades 9-12 which will be maintained each year for the school life 
of the student until graduation or withdrawal from school. This 
Record Card includes personal information, family record, test 
data. summary of pupil's growth and status, and information cover- 
ing pupil's educational and vocational preferences, work experi- 
ence, personal traits, vocational courses, health, behavior. parent 
conferences, and occupational insight. Counselor receives assistance 
in completing cumulative record folder by having clerks enter the 
purely personal data, etc., which they obtain from the question- 
naire previously filled out by student. Counselor enters only the 
more significant information obtained during the counseling inter- 
view(s). у 

6. Counsels all students who withdraw or who intend to withdraw 

from school, endeavoring to assist them in making the best possible 

adjustment. 

Identifies pupils who deviate in significant ways from normal be- 

havior in achievement, ability, and physical status in order that the 

special needs of such students may be met. 

Interviews students when excessive warnings indicative of probable 

Scholastic failure are received by student. Attemps to ascertain 

underlying causes for low achievement and to suggest appropriate 

remedial action to effect scholastic improvement. 4 

Prepares assembly programs for the dissemination of occupational 

and educational information, and assists in 

for the school. 

10. Arranges for and conducts small 
zations and industries. 

11. Develops and maintains a library of occupational and educational 


information, college, catalogues, monographs, pamphlets, etc., соу- 
ering jobs and fields of work. 

Refers drop-outs to placement counselor or to the Division of 
Employment Security for job consideration. 


arranging career days 


groups in visits to business organi- 


General comments 


The guidance program now in effect in this public school system 15 
comparatively new. The appointment of full-time counselors in the Senior 
and Junior High Schools this past year under the Director of Guidance set 
in motion a long-range Program to furnish guidance services for all pupils 
in Grade 9 through Grade 12. Because of the large number of students and 
a limited counseling staff, it was not possible to give counseling to all 


sophomores, juniors, and senior students on a scheduled basis. They are 
counseled on a voluntary basis as time permits. АП students entering Grade 
9 in February, 1949, were given counseling that will continue each year 
until graduation from high school. or until withdrawal from school prior to 
graduation. As each new group starts Grade 9, it will be given similar 
service so that in about 35 years all Junior and Senior High School students 
will have been receiving regular counseling assistance. In this way there will 
be an orderly and controlled increase in the total pupil coverage each half 


year until the ultimate of a complete guidance program for each and every 
student at the secondary level will have been realized. 


ю 
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Pertinent Duties of Full-time Counselors 


Moe а of the preparation of the cumulative record cards. Inter- 
de ш r a for use by principal and other staff members. (The 
assistance of teachers and office cleri aff i i ing i 
d lerical staff is needed in recording items 
edid all drop-outs and records their reasons for dropping out. En- 
avors to make adjustments which will allow students to remain in 


school. 

Interviews all students transferring from one school to another. 
Investigates chronic causes of failures. 

Advises at least once a year regarding choice of electives. Makes out, in 
triplicate, a four-year program card for each pupil: one card to be kept 
by the pupil, one by the counselor, and one by the homeroom teacher. 
Counselor must act as a consultant before any changes are made in a 
student's program as outlined on his program card. Checks credits for 
high school graduation at each of these interviews. 

Confers individually with pupils who have problems of school and per- 
sonal adjustment. This counseling 
with pupils having minor problem 
seriously maladjusted children. 


function may range from one interview 
s to very thorough case studies of 


Comments 


Hiring Requirements: 


The analyst feels that a few words of explanation are necessary to clarify 


the hiring policy in this school system: 


1. АП Elementary and Junior High School teachers must possess à 


bachelor's degree. 
2. All Senior High School teachers must possess à masters degree. 
3. All teachers must satisfactorily pass the National Teachers exam- 
ination in order to qualify for appointment. 
4. Under normal practices, all teachers hired must have two years of 
experience gained outside this school system. (Modified by teacher 


shortage.) 

5. АП teachers must perform satisfa 
pointment to attain life tenure. 

6. As a rule, Counselors are selected from 
nently selected teachers and then perfo 
exclusively. 

7. АП teachers appointe! 
take advanced course 
position. 

8. A candidate not appointed to 1 
his 45th birthday becomes ineligible and his n 
the list of eligible candidates. і 

9. Advanced degrees attained by teachers OVer those required carry 
added salary increments. 


ctorily for three years after ap- 


the ranks of the perma- 
rm counseling activities 


1944, are expected to 


d since September 1, 
0 years in а teaching 


s during the first 1 


а teaching position before passing 
ame is removed from 
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The above standards apply to all. In addition, persons selected as coun- 
selors must give evidence of having taken special guidance eunen а 
master's degree in guidance is highly desirable and is a factor in Counselor 
selection. Persons selected as Counselors must have had experience as class- 
room teachers. Other desirable factors in selecting Counselors are that the 
individuals have either some full-time experience or at least part-time ог 
vacation work in jobs outside the teaching field. 


Tentative Requisites or Qualifications 
for Appointment as Counselor 


(АП Counselors appointed from regular full-time teachers already іп 
permanent status.) 
Teaching ability—Experience as a teacher. 

2. Popularity with students and teachers. (Ability to establish good 

personal relationships—well adjusted personality.) 
3. Evidence of special training in guidance. (Master's degree most 
desirable.) 
4. Attention to detail. 
5. Willingness to be of service to parents and pupils. 
Interest in research and its contribution to better counseling. 
Experience in paid employment (other than teaching is desirable). 


6. 
7. 


ANALYSIS OF DUTIES SKILLS, KNOWLEDGE AND 


ABILITIES NEEDED 
Knowledge of tests 
Knowledge of and skill in administering 
tests to large groups. 


Test administration 


Organizes and administers Aptitude 
Tests. 

Distributes material; monitors group. Ability to get students’ cooperation [0 
establish rapport. 

Counselor supervises and guides the 
students in filling out a Pupil Question- 
naire form for use in preparing the 
Cumulative Record cards of the stu- 
dents. 


Counseling: 


Interprets test results; helps students 
to appraise their skills, interests, and 
abilities for various vocations and 
courses. 


Assists students in preparing Four Year 
Plan of Study. 


Ability to estimate students’ abilities 


from test scores, records, and inter- 
views. 


Knowledge of curriculum, especially in- 
terests and abilities required for each 
course. 

Skill in test interpretation 

Knowledge of the limitation of ap- 
praisal techniques. Skill in interviewing 
techniques. 

Counsels on all problems relative to 

proper adjustment to their education 

and or vocational choices and progress. 


SAMPLE OF А JOB ANALYSIS SCHEDULE 


ANALYSIS OF DUTIES 


Counsels all students withdrawing from 
school. Prepares "Cause of Leaving Re- 
port." Endeavors to make any logical 
adjustment to retain student in school 
or to effect a transfer to another 
school. Discusses job possibilities with 
school leavers and advises students in 
the light of their potentialities, inter- 
es and abilities to make the most 
desirable choice for their future work 
exposure. 


Prepares Cumulative Record Cards: 
Assists and supervises the preparation 
of Cumulative Record Cards by clerical 
personnel. (Clerks supply information 
10 Record cards from pupil's Question- 
naire, records, etc.) 

Counselor personally completes the per- 
tinent items a result of the personal 
interview, giving appraisal of student's 
personality, school attitude, progress, 
problems, and other facts disclosed in 
the interview. 


Occupational Information: 

Assists in the development and main- 
tenance of a library of occupational in- 
formation. 


Arranges displays of materials to stress 
the major fields of endeavor open to 
students. 


on trends, new publi- 


Keeps up to date 
onal and 


cations, and sources of educati 
vocational information. 


Placement: 

Interviews students desiring placement. 
Makes out referral cards to Division of 
Employment Security for student. Re- 
ferral Card designates field of work 
appropriate for pupil. 


Cooperating Agencies 
Visits cooperating agencies. Consults 
with their offic Refers pupils occa- 
sionally to cooperating agencies. 
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SKILLS, KNOWLEDGE AND 
ABILITIES NEEDED 


Counseling skill. 


Knowledge of jobs: school entrance 
requirements; sources of employment; 
knowledge of occupational and indus- 
trial trends; knowledge of referral 
sources. 


Ability to make concise analysis. 


Ability to coordinate clerical functions 
with counseling techniques. 


Knowledge of sources of occupational 
information— particularly of monthly 
and weekly periodicals and journals 
containing digests of current materials. 
Ability to use Dictionary ој Occupa- 
tional Titles and similar publications of 
the United States Employment Service. 


student aptitudes 


Ability to estimate 1 
from test scores. records, and inter- 
views. 


Skill as Counselor. 
Knowledge of job requirements and la- 


bor market conditions. 


Knowledge of state and federal laws af- 
fecting employment of workers. and of 


union regulations and requirements. 


Ability to work with officials of coop- 


erating agencies. 
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ANALYSIS OF DUTIES 


Extraneous Duties: 

Attends bi-weekly staff meetings. 
Makes statistical analysis on occasion. 
Develops class norms, determines mean- 
ing, etc. 

Submits reports upon request. 

Assists in presenting assembly meetings 
and "Career Day" programs at the 
school, and in arranging plant visits for 
selected students groups. 

Confers with Director in regard to poli- 
cies, and carries out his suggestions. 


SAMPLE OF A JOB ANALYSIS SCHEDULE 


SKILLS. KNOWLEDGE AND 
ABILITIES NEEDED 
Knowledge of other persons and agen- 
cies to whom a person may be referred. 
Ability to work with others. 

Knowledge of statistics. 


Ability to write comprehensive reports 
giving evaluation of guidance progress 
and results. 


B— 


Bureau of Census Occupational 
and Industrial Classification 


The Census Occupational and Industrial Classification (1950) is re- 
produced here to give the reader a concept of its scope and structure. Cen- 
sus data represent a very important part of occupational information. Such 
data should be more easily understood if one has the occupational and 


industrial structure available for reference. 


Census Occupational Classification, 1950 


argin is the code for the occupation 


(The 3-digit number іп the left m 
ot elsewhere classified) 


category. "N.e.c." means n 
Professional. Technical, and Kindred Workers 

000 Accountants and auditors 

001 Actors and actresses 

002 Airplane pilots and navigators 

003 Architects 

004 Artists and art teachers 

005 Athletes 

006 Authors 

007  Chemists 

008 Chiropractors 

009 Clergymen 

College presidents, professors, and i 

010 College presidents and deans 

012 Professors and instructors, agricultural sciences 

013 Professors and instructors. biological sciences 

014 Professors and instructors. chemistry 

015 Professors and instructors, economics 

016 Professors and instructors, engineering 


017 Professors and instructors. geology and geophysics 


nstructors (n.e.c.) 
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Professors and instructors, mathematics 


Professors and instructors, medical sciences 


Professors and instructors, physics 
Professors and instructors, psychology 
Professors and instructors, statistics 


Professors and instructors, natural sciences (n.e.c.) 
Professors and instructors, social sciences (n.e.c.) 
Professors and instructors, nonscientific subjects 
Professors and instructors. subject not specified 


Dancers and dancing teachers 
Dentists 
Designers 
Dietitians and nutritionists 
Draftsmen 
Editors and reporters 
Engineers, aeronautical 
Engineers, chemical 
Engineers, civil 
Engineers, electrical 
Engineers, industrial 
Engineers, mechanical 
Engineers, metallurgical, and metallurgists 
Engineers, mining 
Engineers (n.e.c.) 
Entertainers (n.e.c.) 
Farm and home management advisors 
Foresters and conservationists 
Funeral directors and embalmers 
Lawyers and judges 
Librarians 
Musicians and music teachers 
Natural scientists (n.e.c.) 
Nurses, professional 
Ses, student professional 

Agricultural scientists 

Biological scientists 

Geologists and geophysicists 

Mathematicians 

Physicists 

Miscellaneous natural scientists 
Optometrists 
Osteopaths 
Personnel and labor rel 
Pharmacists 
Photographers 
Physicians and surgeons 
Radio operators 
Recreation and group workers 
Religious workers 
Social and welfare workers, 
Social scientists 


ations workers 


except group 


081 
082 
083 
084 
091 
092 
093 
094 
095 
096 
097 
098 
099 


100 
123 


200 
201 
203 
204 
205 
210 
230 
240 
250 
260 
270 
280 
290 


300 
301 
302 
304 
305 
310 
320 
321 
322 
325 
335 
340 
341 
342 
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Economists 
Psychologists 
Statisticians and actuaries 
Miscellaneous social scientists 
Sports instructors and officials 
Surveyors 
Teachers (n.e.c.) 
Technicians, medical and dental 
Technicians, testing 
Technicians (n.e.c.) 
Therapists and healers (n.e.c.) 
Veterinarians 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers (n.e.c.) 


Farmers апа Farm Managers 


Farmers (owners and tenants) 
Farm managers 


Managers, Officials, and Proprietors, Except Farm 


Buyers and department heads. store 
Buyers and shippers, farm products 
Conductors, railroad 

Credit men 

Floormen and floor managers, store 
Inspectors, public administration 

Managers and superintendents. building 
Officers, pilots, pursers. and engineers, ship 
Officials and administrators (n.e.c.). public administration 
Officials, lodge, society, union, etc. 
Postmasters 

Purchasing agents and buyers (n.e.c.) 
Managers, officials, and proprietors (n.e.c.) 


Clerical and Kindred Workers 


Agents (n.e.c.) 

Attendants and assistants, library 
Attendants, physician's and dentist's office 
Baggagemen, transportation 

Bank tellers 

Bookkeepers 

Cashiers 

Collectors, bill and account | 

Dispatchers and starters. vehicle а 4 
Express messengers and railway mail clerks 
Mail carriers 

Messengers and office boys 

Office machine operators 

Shipping and receiving clerks 
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350 Stenographers, typists, and secretaries 
360 Telegraph messengers 

365 Telegraph operators 

370 Telephone operators 

380 Ticket, station, and express agents 
390 Clerical and kindred workers (п.е.с.) 


Sales Workers 


400 Advertising agents and salesmen 
410 Auctioneers 

420 Demonstrators 

430 Hucksters and peddlers 

450 Insurance agents and brokers 

460 Newsboys 

470 Real estate agents and brokers 
480 Stock and bond salesmen 

490 Salesmen and sales clerks (n.e.c.) 


Craftsmen, Foremen, and Kindred Workers 


500 Bakers 

501 Blacksmiths 
502  Bookbinders 
503 Boilermakers 
504 Brickmasons, Stonemasons, and tile setters 

505 Cabinetmakers 

510 Carpenters 

511 Cement and concrete finishers 

512 Compositors and typesetters 

513  Cranemen, derrickmen, and hoistmen 

514 Decorators and window dressers 

515 Electricians 

520 Electrotypers and Stereotypers 

521 Engravers, except photoengravers 

522 Excavating, grading, and road machinery operators 
523 Foremen (n.e.c.) 

524 Forgemen and hammermen 

525 Furriers 

530 Glaziers 

531 Heat treaters, annealers, 
582 Inspectors, scalers, 
533 Inspectors (n.e.c.) 
534 Jewelers, watchmakers, 
535 Job setters, metal 

540 Linemen and servicemen, telegr: 
541 Locomotive engineers 
542 Locomotive firemen 

543 Loom fixers 

544 Machinists 

545 Mechanics and repairmen, 


and temperers 
and graders, log and lumber 


goldsmiths, and silversmiths 


арћ, telephone, and power 


airplane 
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550 Mechanics and repairmen, automobile 

551 Mechanics and repairmen, office machine 

552 Mechanics and repairmen, radio and television 
553 Mechanics and repairmen, railroad and car shop 
554 Mechanics and repairmen (n.e.c.) 

555 Millers, grain, flour, feed, etc. 

560 Millwrights 

561  Molders, metal 

562 Motion picture projectionists 

563 Opticians and lens grinders and polishers 
564 Painters, construction and maintenance 
565  Paperhangers 

570 Pattern and model makers, except paper 
571  Photoengravers and lithographers 

572 Piano and organ tuners and repairmen 
573  Plasterers 

574 Plumbers and pipe fitters 

575  Pressmen and plate printers, printing 
580 Rollers and roll hands, metal 

581  Roofers and slaters 

582  Shoemakers and repairers, except factory 
583 Stationary engineers 

584 Stone cutters and stone carvers 

585 Structural metal workers 

590  Tailors and tailoresses 

59] Tinsmiths, coppersmiths, and sheet metal 
592 Tool makers, and die makers and setters 
593 Upholsterers 

594  Craftsmen and kindred workers (n.e.c.) 
595 Members of the armed forces 


workers 


Operatives and Kindred Workers* 


600 Apprentice auto mechanics 

601 Apprentice bricklayers and masons 
602 Apprentice carpenters 

603 Apprentice electricians 

604 Apprentice machinists and toolm 
605 Apprentice mechanics. except auto 

610 Apprentice plumbers and pipe fitters 

611 Apprentices. building trades (n.e.c.) 

612 Apprentices, metalworking trades (nec) 
613 Apprentices, printing trades 

614 Apprentices, other specified trades 

$15 Apprentices, trade not specified 

620 Asbestos and insulation workers | 

621 Attendants, auto service and parking 
622 Blasters and powdermen 


akers 


n the major group “Operatives and kindred 


* Mine laborers are included 1 
work d 
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623 
624 
625 
630 
631 

632 
633 
634 
635 
640 
641 

642 
643 

644 
645 
650 
660 
661 

662 
670 
671 

672 
673 
674 
675 
680 
681 

682 
683 
684 
685 
690 


700 
710 
720 


730 
731 
732 
740 
750 
751 
732 
753 
754 
760 
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Boatmen, canalmen, and lock keepers 

Brakemen, railroad 

Bus drivers 

Chainmen, rodmen, and axmen, surveying 

Conductors, bus and street railway 

Deliverymen and routemen 

Dressmakers and seamstresses, except factory 

Dyers 

Filers, grinders, and polishers, metal 

Fruit, nut, and vegetable graders and packers, except factory 
Furnacemen, smeltermen, and pourers 

Heaters, metal 

Laundry and dry cleaning operatives 

Meat cutters, except slaughter and packing house 
Milliners 

Mine operatives and laborers 

Motormen, mine, factory, logging camp, ес. 
Motormen, street, subway, and elevated railway 
Oilers and greasers, except auto 
Painters, except construction and maintenance 
Photographic process workers 

Power station operators 

Sailors and deck hands 

Sawyers 

Spinners, textile 

Stationary firemen 

Switchmen, railroad 

Taxicab drivers and chauffeurs 

Truck and tractor drivers 

Weavers, textile 

Welders and flame-cutters 

Operatives and kindred workers (n.e.c.) 


Private Household Workers 


Housekeepers, private household 
Laundresses, private household 
Private household workers (n.e.c.) 


Service Workers, Except Private Household 
Attendants, hospital and other institution 
Attendants, professional and 


i Personal service (n.e.c.) 
Attendants, recreation and a 


musement 
Barbers, beauticians, and manicurists 
Bartenders 

Bootblacks 


Boarding and lodging house keepers 
Charwomen and cleaners 

Cooks, except private household 
Counter and fountain workers 
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761 Elevator operators 

762 Firemen, fire protection 

763 Guards, watchmen, and doorkeepers 

764 Housekeepers and stewards, except private household 
770 Janitors and sextons 

771 Marshals and constables 

772 Midwives 

773 Policemen and detectives 

780 Porters 

781 Practical nurses 

782 Sheriffs and bailiffs 

783 Ushers, recreation and amusement 

784 Waiters and waitresses 

785 Watchmen (crossing) and bridge tenders 

790 Service workers, except private household (n.e.c.) 


Farm Laborers and Foremen 


810 Farm foremen 

820 Farm laborers, wage workers 

830 Farm laborers, unpaid family workers 
840 Farm service laborers, self-employed 


Laborers, Except Farm and Mine* 


910 Fishermen and oystermen 
920 Garage laborers and саг washers and greasers 
930 Gardeners, except farm and groundskeepers 


940 Longshoremen and stevedores 
950  Lumbermen. raftsmen, and woodchoppers 


260 Teamsters 
970 Laborers (n.e.c.) 


ууу Occupation Not Reported 


Census Industrial Classification, 1950 


(The 3-digit number in the left margin is the code 


for the industry category) 


Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries 


105 Agriculture 
116 Forestry 
126 Fisheries 


5 and kindred 


* Mine laborers are included in the major group “Operative 


workers.” 
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306 
307 
308 
309 


316 
317 
318 
319 
326 


336 
337 
338 
346 
347 
348 


356 
357 
358 
367 


376 
377 
378 
379 


386 
387 
388 
399 


406 
407 
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Mining 


Metal mining 

Coal mining В 
Crude petroleum and natural gas extraction 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying. except fuel 


Construction 
Manufacturing 


DURABLE GOODS 


Lumber and wood products, except furniture 
Logging 
Sawmills, planing mills, and mill work 
Miscellaneous wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass products 
Cement, and concrete, gypsum, and plaster products 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 
Metal industries 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
Other primary iron and steel industries 
Primary nonferrous industries 
Fabricated steel products 
Fabricated nonferrous metal products 
Not specified metal industries 
Machinery, except electrical 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Office and store machines and devices 
Miscellaneous machinery 
Electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies 
Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles and motor veh 
Aircraft and parts 
Ship and boat building and repairing 
Railroad and miscellaneous transport. 
Professional and photographic equipm 
Professional equipment and supplies 
Photographic equipment and supplies 
Watches, clocks. and clockwork-operated devices 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


and stone products 


icle equipment 


ation equipment 
ent, and watches 


NONDURABLE GOODS 


Food and kindred products 
Meat products 
Dairy products 


408 
409 
416 
417 
418 
419 
426 
429 


436 
437 
438 
439 
446 


448 
449 


456 
457 
458 
459 


466 
467 
468 
469 


476 
477 
478 


487 
488 
489 
499 
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Canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, and sea foods 
Grain-mill products 
Bakery products 
Confectionery and related products 
Beverage industries 
Miscellaneous food preparations and kindred products 
Not specified food industries 
Tobacco manufacturers 
Textile mill products 
Knitting mills 
Dveing and finishing textiles, except knit goods 
Carpets, rugs. and other floor coverings 
Yarn, thread, and fabric mills 
Miscellaneous textile mill products 
Apparel and other fabricated textile products 
Apparel and accessories 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 
Paper and allied products 
Pulp. paper. and paperboard mills 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
Miscellaneous paper and pulp products 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products 
Synthetic fibers 
Drugs and medicines 
Paints, varnishes, and related products 
Miscellaneous chemicals and allied. products 
Petroleum and coal products 
Petroleum refining 
Miscellaneous petroleum 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather products 
Leather: tanned, curried, ап 
Footwear. except rubber 
Leather products, except footwear . 
Not specified manufacturing industries 


and coal products 


d finished 


and Other Public Utilities 


Transportation, Communication, 


TRANSPORTATION 


Railroads and railway express service 


Street railways and bus lines 
Trucking service 
Warehousing and storage 
Taxicab service 

Water transportation 

Air transportation 
Petroleum and gasol 
Services incidental t 


ine pipe lines 
о transportation 
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350 


578 
579 


586 
587 
588 
596 
597 
598 


606 
607 
608 
609 
616 
617 
618 
619 
626 
627 


636 
637 
646 
647 
656 
657 
658 
659 
667 
668 
669 
679 
686 
687 
688 
689 
696 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Telephone (wire and radio) 
Telegraph (wire and radio) 


UTILITIES AND SANITARY SERVICES 


Electric light and power 

Gas and steam supply systems 
Electric-gas utilities 

Water supply 

Sanitary services 

Other and not specified utilities 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


Motor vehicles and equipment 

Drugs, chemicals, and allied products 

Dry goods and apparel 

Food and related products 

Electrical goods, hardware, and plumbing equipment 
Machinery, equipment, and supplies 

Petroleum products 

Farm products—raw materials 

Miscellaneous wholesale trade 

Not specified wholesale trade 


RETAIL TRADE 


Food stores, except dairy products 
Dairy products stores and milk retailing 
General merchandise stores 

Five and ten cent stores 

Apparel and accessories stores, except shoe stores 
Shoe stores 

Furniture and housefurnishings stores 
Household appliance and radio stores 
Motor vehicles and accessories retailing 
Gasoline service stations 

Drug stores 

Eating and drinking places 

Hardware and farm implement stores 
Lumber and building material retailing 
Liquor stores 

Retail florists 

Jewelry stores 


697 
698 
699 


716 
726 
736 
746 
756 


806 
807 
808 
816 
817 


826 
836 
846 
847 
848 
849 


856 
857 
858 
859 


868 
869 
879 
888 
896 
897 
898 
899 
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Fuel and ice retaining 
Miscellaneous retail stores 
Not specified retail trade 


Finance, Insurance, апа Real Estate 


Banking and credit agencies 
Security and commodity brokerage 
Insurance 

Real estate 

Real estate-insurance-law offices 


and investment companies 


Business апа Repair Services 


Advertising 
Accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping services 
Miscellancous business services 

Automobile repair services and garages 
Miscellaneous repair services 


Personal Services 


Private households 

Hotels and lodging places 

Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing services 
Dressmaking shops 

Shoe repair shops 

Miscellaneous personal services 


Entertainment апа Recreation Services 


Radio broadcasting and television 


Theaters and motion pictures | 
Bowling alleys, and billiard and pool parlors ] 
Miscellaneous entertainment. and recreation. services 


Professional апа Related Services 


Medical and other health services. except hospitals 


Hospitals 

Legal services 

Educational services Р 

Welfare and religious services — , 
Nonprofit membership organizations 
Engineering and architectural MP T€ 
Miscellaneous professional and related serv! 
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Public Administration 


Postal service 

Federal public administration 
State public administration 
Local public administration 


Industry Not Reported 


{= 


The New York Plan for Filing 
Unbound Occupational Information 


In ET 

filing I I of an occupational library or a reference unit, the 

ACE EI pes is a procedure which must be carefully worked out. 

One is ots n apter IX. there are two principal types of filing plans. 
s alphabetical, and the other is based upon the code structure of the 


а ој Occupational Titles. 

Маш D pue й Guidance of the State Education Department а! Albany. 

di eee e ue a pioneer in the guidance field. One of its contributions 

беоне: de qu lopment of a filing plan based on the Dictionary Classi- 

The бн earlier plan was based on the 1939 edition of the Dictionary. 

а А i cone uses (ће 1949 titles and codes. The plan is reproduced 

ам aid to readers who may wish to use it. 

PEL ee gre B very grateful to the Bureau of Guidance and to George 

Атай n R Ormer Director. for permission to reproduce the plan. Full 
edgment 15 made to Paul B. McGann of the Bureau who prepared 


the revision. 


The University of the State of New York 
The State Education Department 
Albany | 


Foreword 
as to do with the collection and or- 
ion on vocations and 


liable informati 
able from a great 


A major function of counselors h 
is avail 


ganization for use of current and re 


the training related thereto- This information 
variety of sources including newspapers. periodicals. pamphlets. and books. 
a real problem in that they 


e for them by 


Those materials not found in b 
by experience 


EE not prepared in any standard form. 
some plan of systematic filing and the ver 
proven most practical. 
The following pages contain a Plan for Filing Occup 
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It is necessary to саг 
tical letter file has 


ain ational Information, 
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NEW YORK PLAN FOR FILING 


the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. This 


revision has been prepared by Paul B. McGann of the Bureau of Guidance. 


Chief, Bureau of Guidance 


Filing Unbound Material on Occupations 


Purpose 


А systematic plan for the filing of unbound occupational materials such 
as pamphlets, clippings, magazine articles and other materials is presented 
to counselors in the following pages. It is based upon the latest edition of 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. The plan herein proposed is a re- 


vision of 


a former monograph issued by the Bureau of Guidance. Counselors 


who have established a file under the previous plan may turn to Appendix А 


where a 
Dictiona 


table converts the codings based on the First Edition, 1939 of the 
ry to those used in the Second Edition. 1949. 


Materials 


(a) 


(5) 
(c) 


(4) 


(е) 


(7) 


Ргосед 
ЗТЕР ОМ 


Select 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Volumes I and II. Second 
edition. 

Volume І Definition of Titles. 

Volume П Occupational Classification and Industry Index. 
Fifteen center cut manila letter folders. 

Approximately 225 folders with tabs on either right or left side. 
By reversing the fold, the folders can be used either left or right. 
Steel, letter-size filing cabinet. The four drawer size allows for 


expansion. However, any box of the correct size and sh 


ape may be 
used. 


A supply of cards 5" x 8" to use for cross reference. Smaller cards 
may be used if this size is not available. 

Gummed labels for the folders save time if the titles are to ђе 
typewritten. Three different colors should be selected. one for 


center cut, a second for right hand cut, and the third for left hand 
cut. 


ure 
E: 


12 center cut folders and print or affix a typewritten label for each 


of the following major occupational groups: 
0-00 thru 0-39 Professional 


0-40 
0-70 
1-00 
1-50 
2-00 
3-00 
4-00 
5-20 


thru 0-69 Semiprofessional 

thru 0-99 Managerial and Official 

thru 1-49 Clerical and Kindred 

thru 1-99 Sales and Kindred 

thru 2-99 Service Occupations 

thru 3-99 Agricultural, Fishery, Forestry and Kindred 

thru 5-18 Skilled Occupations in Manufacturing Activities 
thru 5-61 Skilled Occupations in Nonmanufacturing Activities 
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5.63 thru 5-89 Skilled Occupations. Miscellaneous 
5-91 thru 5-99  Foremen 
6-00 thru 7-99  Semiskilled Occupations 


STEP TWO: 


Take 111 folders with left-hand tabs. Print or affix a typewritten label 

for each of the following: 
0-01 Accountants and Auditors 
0-02. Actors and Actresses 
0-03 Architects 
0-04 Artists. Sculptors and Teachers of Art 
0-06 Authors, Editors and Reporters 
0-07 Chemists 
0-08  Clergymen 
0-11 College Professors and Instructors 
0-12 County Agents and Farm Demonstrators 
0-13 Dentists 
0-14 thru 0-20 Engineers (General) 
0-22 Lawyers and Judges 
0-23 Librarians 
0-24 Musicians 
0-25 Pharmacists 
0-26 Physicians and Surgeons 
0-27 Social and Welfare Workers 
0-30 thru 0-32 Teachers 
0-33 Trained Nurses 
0-34 Veterinarians 
0-35 Natural Scientists 
0-36 Social Scientists 
0-38 thru 0-39 Profession: 
0-41 Aviators 
0-43 Decorators and Window 
0-44 Commercial Artists 
0-45 Dancers 
0-46 Designers 
0-48  Draftsmen | 
0-50 Laboratory Technicians 
0-52 Medical Services 
0-56 Photographers = 
0-57 huie. BOTS Instructors. and Officials 
0-61 Radio Operators 
0-62 Showmen 
0-64 Surveyors 
0-65 Embalmers and Undertakers 
0-66 Technicians (Except Laboratory) _ 
0-68 thru 0-69 Semiprofessional (Not E 
0-71 Hotel and Restaurant Managers 
0-72 Retail Managers 

- esale Managers | 
m zd Buyers and Floor Managers 
0-79 Inspectors -— 

- lvertising Agents X ж ый 
"e Officials of Lodges. Societies. Unions 
0-85 Credit Men 
0-87 Managers апо 


and Teachers of Music 


al (Not Elsewhere Classified) 


Dressers 


and Assistants 


Isewhere Classified) 


1 Superintendents Buildings 
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4-97 
5-02 
5-08 
5-08 
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Ship Captains, Mates, Pilots and Engineers 
Purchasing Agents 

Conductors. Railroad а 

Public Officials (Not Elsewhere Classified ) е 
Inspectors. Public Service (Not Elsewhere сей) um 
thru 0-99 Managers and Officials (Not Elsewhere Classified) 
Bookkeepers 
thru 1-19 Clerks, Office 

Library Assistants 
thru 1-24 Messenger Service 

Office Machine Operators 

Timekeepers 
thru 1-28 Postal Service 

Physician's and Dentists Assistants 

Secretaries 

Shipping and Receiving Clerks 

Technical Clerks 

Statistical Clerks 

Stenographers and Typists 

Stock Clerks 

Telegraph Operators 

Telephone Operaters 

Ticket, Station and Express Agents 

Clerks (N.E.C.) 

thru 1-99  Salesmen 

thru 2-09 Domestic Service 

thru 2-59 Personal Service 

thru 2-69 Protective Service 

thru 2-99 Building Service 

thru 3-49 Agriculture 

thru 3-89 Fishermen 

thru 3-99 Forestry (Non-professional ) 

thru 4-10 Food Products 

Tobacco Products 

thru 4-19 Textiles 

thru 4-27 Fabricated Textile Products 

thru 4-39 Lumber and Lumber Products 

thru 4-42 Paper and Paper Goods 

thru 4-49 Printing and Publishing 

thru 4-54 Chemical and Chemical Products 

thru 4-56 Petroleum and Coal Products 

thru 4-58 Rubber Goods 

thru 4-62 Leather and Leather Products 

thru 4-70 Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 

thru 4-95 Metal Work Occupations 

thru 5-00 Electricians and Manufacture of Electrical Equipment 
thru 5-05 Transportation Equipment 

thru 5-13 Manufacture of Miscellaneous Products 
Opticians and Lens Grinders and Polishers 
Plastic Products. Fabrication of 

thru 5-18 Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Petroleum 

Miners and Mining-Machine Operators 

thru 5-33 Construction 
thru 5-49 Transportation 
thru 5-54 Communication and Utility 
thru 5-60 


Trade and Service Occupations 
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5-63 thru 5-89 Miscellaneous Occupations 
5-9] thru 5-99  Foremen 
7-93 thru 7-99 Apprentices 


STEP THREE: 


Listed below are 200 occupational titles. These are to be printed or type- 
written on labels and affixed to folders with right hand tabs. Unless occu- 
pational materials have accumulated. it is not necessary initially to make 
a file for each title. Those marked with an asterisk (*) are used most 
frequently. The remaining folders may be added as material is secured. 
0-02.41 Teacher, Drama 

0-03.20 Architect, Landscape 

0-04.01 Painter 

0-04.31 Sculptor 

0-04.41 Cartoonist 

0-04.51 Teacher, Art 

0-06.40 Editor 

#0-06.71 Reporter 

0-06.94 Copy Writer 

0-06.97 Public Relations Man 

0-12.35 Home Economist 

0-14.10  Metallurgist 

*0-15.01 Chemical Engineer 

0-15.11 Ceramic Engineer 

*0-16.01 
0-17.01 
0-18.01 
*0-19.01 Mechanical E 
0-19.03 Aeronautical Eng 

#0-20.01 Mining Engineer 

0-22.10 Lawyer 

0-23.25  Medical-Record Librarian 
*0-24.02 Vocal Musician 

*0-24.12 Instrumental Musician 
0-24.31 Teacher, Music 

0-27.06 Recreation Director 

0-30.11 Teacher, Elementary 

0-31.01 Teacher, High School 
Administrator 

Teacher, Handicapped 
ional Therapist 
Vocational Training Teacher 
0-32.98 Governess 

0-33.42 Public Health Nurse 

0-35.01 Agronomist 

0-35.05 Horticulturist 

*0-35.07 Forester 

0-35.16 Dairy Technologist 

0-35.22 Biologist 

Botanist 

Zoologist 

Bacteriologist 

Geologist 

0-35.68 Meteorologist 

*0-35.73  Physicist 
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0-35.75 Statistician II (Physical Science) 
0-35.76 Mathematician 

Anthropologist 

Economist 


Actuary 
Curator 

Manager, Personnel I 
Vocational Adviser 
Chiropractor 

Optometrist 

Dietitian 

Osteopath 

Airplane Pilot, Commercial 
Window Trimmer 

Interior Decorator 

Sign Writer, Hand 

Clothes Designer 

Industrial Designer 

Cloth Designer 

Draftsman, Aeronautical 
Draftsman, Architectural 
Draftsman, Mechanical 
Draftsman, Structural 
Production Illustrator 

Tool Designer 

Medical Technician 

X-Ray Technician ( Medical) 
Dental Technician 

Dental Hygienist 
Laboratory Ass, stants 
Chiropodist 

Physical Therapist 
Photographer, Commercial 
Photographer, Portrait 
0-57.41 Physical Instructor 

0-61.40 Studio Engineer 
*0-66.00 Technicians іп R 
0-66.10 Technicians in M 
0-66.30 Criminologist 
0-66.41 Sanitary Technicians 
*0-68.24 Forester Aide 

0-68.31 thru 0-68.39 Interpreters 
*0-69.2] Radio Announcer 
0-97.51 Production Manager 
0-97.60 Sales and Distribution M 
0-97.75 Director. Program И ( Radio) 

0-98.00 Banking, Finance and Insurance Officials 
*0-99.2] Contractors (Construction) 
2.01 Bookkeeping Machine Operator 
-05.01 General Office Clerk 

1-07.60 Room Clerk 

1-25.13 Calculating Machine Operator 

*1-32.10  Dentist's Assistant 
*1-32.20 Physician's Assistant 


adio Broadcasting 
otion Pictures 


and Translators 


anager 
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*1-37.18 Court Reporter 

7.10 Insurance Broker 

-63.20 Real Estate Broker 

-75.00 Sales Persons 

1-97,20 Personal Shopper 

2-21.10 Bartender 

Airplane Stewardess 

Chef. Institutional 

Cook. Institutional 

7.00 thru 2-27.09 Waiters and Waitresses 

Barber 

thru 2-32.45 Beautician 

Nurse. Practical 

Model 

Fireman (Fire Department) 

thru 2-66.25 Police Officers and Detectives 
Soldier (Army) 

Sailor (Navy) 

Marine (Corps) 

Coast Guardsman 

Dairy Farmer 

Fruit Farmer 

General Farmer 

Livestock Farmer 

Poultry Farmer 

Truck Farmer 

Manager. Farm 

20 Nurseryman І 

*4-01.100 Baker 

4-03.210  Brewmaster 

4-05.211 Candymaker 

4-06.010 Ice-cream maker 

4-15.020 Weaver 

Milliner 

Dressmaker 

Tailor 

Cabinetmaker 

Upholsterer И 

thru 4-36.299 Occupations in the Manufacture of Furniture 
Compositor 

#4-44.110 Linotype Operator 

4-45.010  Electrotyper 

4-46.100  Lithographer 

4-47.100  Photoengraver 

*4-48.010 thru 4-49.090  Pressmen. Printing 

4-49.010 Bookbinder 

*4-60.100 Shoe Repairman 

65.430 Glass Blower 

#4-71.010 Је 
*4-71.510 Watchmaker 
4-73.000 thru 4-73.920 Engravers 
4-74.010 Plater 
*4-75.010 Machinist 
4-75.130 Instrument Maker 
4-76.010 Die Maker 
4-76.120 Die Setter 
4-76.210 Tool Maker 


4-26.101 
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*4-80.010  Sheet-Metal Worker 
4-81.030 Molder. Floor 
4-83.100  Boilermaker 
4-84.000 thru 4-84.499 Structural Steel Workers 
*4-85.000 thru 4-85.199 Welders 

4-86.010 Blacksmith 

*4-97.000 thru 4-97.930 Electricians 

Instrument Man (Electrical) 

Piano Tuner 
thru 5-17.410 Patternmakers 

Bricklayer 

Stonemason 
thru 5-25.999 Carpenters 
thru 5-27.099 Painter (Construction) 
Paperhanger 

Plasterer 

Plumber 

Steam Fitter 
thru 5-36.099 Motor Bus Transportation 
Bus Driver 

thru 5-44.025 Railroad Transportation 
thru 5-49.099 Air Transportation 
thru 5-49.199 Water Transportation 
Motion Picture Projectionist 
thru 5-56.299 Motion Picture Industry 
thru 5-57.999 Dry Cleaning, Laundering, Dyeing and Pressing 
Butcher, Meat 

Stationary Engineer 

Airplane Mechanic 

Automobile Mechanic 

Automobile-Body Repairman 
Oil-Burner-Installation-and-Service Man 

Office-Machine Serviceman 

Radio Repairman 

5-83.901 Camera Repairman 

5-83.931 Diesel Mechanic 
*5-83.941 Refrigeration Mechanic 

5-83.971 Instrument Repairman 

5-88.000  Warehouseman 
*6-27.530 Standard Sewing M 
7-36.010 Chauffeur 

7-60.10 Attendants, Filling Stations 


achine Operator 


and Parking Lots 
STEP FOUR: 


Place the twelve center cut folders in the drawer in order from ‘0-00 
thru 0-39 Professional’ to “6-00 


thru 7-99 Semiskilled Occupations.’ 
Arrange the 111 folders with left hand tabs in numerical order using the 
twelve center cut folders as dividers. It will be noted that the left hand 
folders have three digits while the right hand folders have five or six digits. 
The right tabbed folders are placed in numerical sequence after the 
three-digit folder which Corresponds to the first three digits on the folder. 
For example. 0-02.41 Teacher. Drama T 


| 1. is placed after the left tabbed 
folder designated 0-02 Actors and Actresses. 
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STEP FIVE: 


Items of occupational material to be filed should be coded and placed 
in the folder which bears the same number. As new materials are 
secured, the code should be placed on each for ready filing. 


STEP SIX: 


The left hand tabbed folders serve as an industrial file. А monograph 
on fields of work in plastics would be filed in 5-10 Fabricated Plastic 
Products, Manufacture Of. Such an article might deal with the artistic 
branch and be cross referenced to Industrial Design. Other cross refer- 
ences might be listed to Chemist, Chemical Engineer or Mechanical 


Engineer. 


STEP SEVEN: 


Certain large areas of employment may not fall into the regular industrial 
system when materials cover the over-all field. The following plan may 


be adapted: 
Area of Work 
Advertising 
Air Conditioning 
Air Transportation 


Banking, Brokerage and Finance 


Clerical. Work 
Credit 

Diplomat 

Education 

Foreign Service 
Government Service 
Home Economics 
Hotel Service 
Insurance 
Languages 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Merchant Marine 


Motion Pictures 
Motor Transportation 


Personnel Work 
Publishing 
Purchasing 
Radio— 

Production 

Announcing 

Repairs and Installation 
Real Estate 


File In 


0-81 Advertising Agents 

5.83.94] Refrigeration Mechanic 

5-49.000 thru 5-49.099 Air Transporta- 
tion 

0-98.00 Banking, Finance and Insurance 
Officials 

1-04 thru 1-19 Clerks, Office 

0-85 Credit Men 

0-94 Public Officials (N.E.C.) 

0-30 thru 0-32 Teachers 

0-94 Public Officials (N.E.C.) 

0-94 Public Officials (N.E.C.) 

0-12.35 Home Economist 

0-71 Hotel and Restaurant Managers 

1-57.10 Insurance Broker 

0-68.31 thru 0-68.32 Interpreters and 
Translators 

5.57.000 Dry Cleaning, Laundering. 
Dyeing and Pressing 

0-88 Ship Captains, Mates, Pilots and 
Engineers 

5-56.000 Motion Picture Industry 

5-36.000 thru 5-36.099 Motor Bus 
Transportation 

0-39.83 Manager. Personnel I 

0-44 Printing and Publishing 

0-9] Purchasing Agent 


0-97.75 Director. Program II (Radio) 
0-69.21 Radio Announcer 
5-83.411 Radio Repairman 
1-63.20 Real Estate Broker 
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Recreation 
Religious Work 
Restaurant 
Retail 

Rural Services 


Science 


Small Business 
Television— 
Production 


Repairs and Installation 
Theater Management 
Travel Bureau 
Warehousing 
Water Transportation 


Wholesale Trade 
Writing 
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0-27.05 Recreation Worker 

0-08 Clergymen 

0-71 Hotel and Restaurant Managers 

0-72 Retail Managers 

0-12 County Agents and Farm Demon- 
strators 

0-35 Natural Scientist 


ог 0-36 Social Scientists 


0-72 Retail Managers 


0-97.75 Director, Program II 
( Television) 
5-83.411 Radio Repairman 
0-97 Managers and Officials (N.E.C.) 
1-44 Ticket. Station and Express Agents 
5-88.000 Warehousemen 
5-49.100 thru 5-49.199 Water Transpor- 
tation 
0-73 Wholesale Managers 


0-06 Authors, Editors and Reporters 


STEP EIGHT: 


Some articles may apply to several fields. For example, an article which 
covers all activities of Advertising as a field of employment would be 
filed under 0-81 Advertising Agents as noted in Step 7. (On the other 
hand, Copywriter would be coded 0-06.94 and filed under the 0-06 
coding; Advertising Layout Man 0-44.26 would be filed with 0-44 Com- 


mercial Artist. In each case, a cross reference would be made on a5x8 
reference card in this manner: ) 
0-81 Advertising Agent 


See also: 


0-06.94 Copy Writer 

0-44.26 Advertising Lay-out Man 

0-36.11 Economist (Market-Research Analyst) 
1-87.26 Salesman, Advertising 
0-56.11 Photographer, Commercial 


Such an article would be noted on the 5 x 
0-06.94 Copywriter; 0-44 Commercial Artists; 0-3 
Research Analyst); 1-87.26 Salesm 
Commercial. 


8 reference card filed in 
6.11 Economist (Market- 
ап, Advertising; 0-56.11 Photographer. 


This would read “Occupational Brief. 
Science Research Associates number 79." which deals with plastics. The 


size 5 x 8 allows for a large number of Postings without the bulk of indi- 
vidual cards for each cross reference. (See Abbreviations List) 
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ABBREVIATIONS FOR OCCUPATIONAL MATERIALS 


Below are suggested abbreviations to be used for cross reference of published 
Occupational information. The counselor may add to this list as new materials 
appear. 

Bellman Publishing Company 


BPC V PM Vocational and Professional Monographs 
BPC—AIM American Industries Monographs 
B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau 
BBV—OP Occupational Pamphlets 
BBV—OC Occupational Charts 
Charm, the Magazine for Business Girls 
СМ—ЕЈ Facts about Jobs 
Chronicle Press 
CP—GOI Guide posts to Occupational Information 
Commonwealth Book Company 
CW—VG Vocational Guidance Monographs 


CW—VG (A) Series A 

CW—VG (B) Series B 

CW—VG (C) Series C 
Glamour Magazine 


GM—FS Fact Sheets 
Hinds, Hayden and. Eldredge 
HE—PFB Picture Fact Books 
The Institute of Research 
IR—CR Career Research Monographs 
Ladies Home Journal 
LH—HSC High School Career Series 
Mademoiselle Magazine 
МА—ЈЕ Job and Future Department Articles (reprints) 
Morgan Dillon & Company 
MD—SVI Success Vocational Information Monographs 
National Federation ој Business апа Professional Women's Clubs 
NEB—VW Vocations for Women 
National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel 
NRS—BS Booklet Series 
NRS—HD Handbook of Description of Specialized Fields 
NRS—PS Pamphlet Series of Descriptions of Professions 
National Urban League 
NU—CL Career Leaflets 
Bureau of Guidance N. У. 5. Ed. 
BG—OM Occupational Monographs 
Occupational Index 
OI—OA Occupational Abstracts 
The Quarrie Corporation 
QC—VM Vocational Monographs 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
RIT—VG Vocational Guidance Series 
Row, Peterson and Company 
RP—WL The Way of Life Series 


Science Research Associates 
SRA—AJS American Job Series 
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SRA—OB Occupational Briefs 
SRA—OR Occupational Reprints 
SRA—GR Guidance Reprints 

Simmons College 
SC—VGW Vocational Guidance Series for Young Women 

U.S. Dept. of Comm. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
USC—IS Industrial Series 

U.S. Dept. of Labor 
USL—LM Labor Market Information 
USL—OO Occupational Outlook Series 
USL—OA Occupational Analysis 
USL—JF Job Family Series 
USL—WB Women's Bureau Series 

U.S. Office of Education 
USOE—GL Guidance Leaflets 

U.S. War Department 
USWD—OB Occupational Briefs 

Vocational Guidance Manuals 
VG—VGM Vocational Guidance Manuals 

Western Personnel Institute 
WP—OB Occupational Briefs 

Xavier University 
XU—OO Occupational Opportunities 

ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT OF 
OCCUPATIONAL TITLES WITH CODES 
Accountant 0-01 Attorney 0-22.10 
Actors and Actresses 0-02 Auctioneer 1-51.10 
Actuary 0-36.55 Automobile mechanic 5-81.010 
Administrator, education 0-31.10 Automobile-body repairman — 5-81.510 
Advertising 0-81 Aviation (transportation) 5-49.000 
Aeronautical draftsman 0-48.04 Aviator 0-41.10, 
Aeronautical engineer 0-19.03 
Agricultural agent 0-12.20 — Bacteriologist 0-35.33 
Agriculture 3-00 thru 3-49 Baker 4-01.100 
Agronomist 0-35.01 Ballistician 0-66.31 
Air conditioning mechanic 5-83.941 — Banking 
Air transportation Barber 
к 5-49.000 thru 5-49.099 Bartender 

Airplane mechanic 5-80.100 Beautician 2-32.10 thru 
Airplane pilot 0-41.10 Biologist й 0-35.22 
Airplane stewardess 2-25.37 Blacksmith 4-86.010 
Anthropologist 0-36.01 Boilermaker 4-83.100 
Apprentices 7-93 thru 7-99 Bookbinder 4-49.010 
Archaeologist 0-36.01 Bookkeeper, general 1-01 thru. 1-02 
Architect 0-03 Bookkeeping machine operator 1-02.01 
Architect. landscape 0-03.20 Botanist 0-35.23 
Architectural draftsman 0-48.05 Brewmaster 4-03.210 
Artist 0-04 Bricklayer 5-24.010 
Athlete 0-57.01 Broker 0-91.80 
Attendants, filling stations and 


parking lots 7-60.10 thru 7-60.50 


Building Manager 0-87 
Building service workers 2-80 thru 2-99 
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Bus driver 5-36.010 
Butcher, retail 5-58.100 
Buyer 0-74.11 
Cabinetmaker 4 
Calculating machine operator 1 
Camera Repairman 5-83. 
Candymaker 4-05. 
Carpenters 5.25.000 thru 5-2 
Cartoonist 

Ceramic engineer 0-15.11 
Chauffeur 7-36.010 
Chef, institutional 2-26.31 
Chemical engineer 0-15.01 


Chemicals and chemical 


products 4-50 thru 4-54 


Chemist 0-07 
Chiropodist 0-52.01 
Chiropractor 0-39.90 
Civil engineer 0-16.01 
Clay products 4-66 
Clergyman 0-08 
Clerk, general office 1-05.01 
Clerks, general 1-04 thru 1-19 
Cloth designer 0-46.91 
Clothes designer 0-46.01 
Coast guardsman 2-68.40 
College teacher 0-11.50 
Commercial artist 0-44.21 
Communication 5-51 thru 5-54 
Compositor 4-44.010 
Conductor, railroad 0-92.01 
Construction 5-23 thru 5-33 
Contractor. (construction) 0-99.21 


Cook, domestic 

Cook, institutional 
Cosmetician 
County-agricultural agent 
Court reporter 

Credit manager 


Criminologist 

Curator 

Dairy farmer 3-04.10 
Dairy technologist 0-35.16 
Dancer 0-45.11 
Decorating (window, interior) 0-43 
Dental hygienist 0-50.07 
Dental technician 0-50.06 
Dentist's assistant 1-32.10 
Dentist 0-13 
Designer. general 0-46 
Detective 2-65.01 thru 2-66.25 
Die maker 4-76.010 
Die setter 4-76.120 
Diesel mechanic 5-83.931 
Dietitian 0-39.93 
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Diplomat 0-94 
Director, program П (radio) 0-97.75 
Doctor of medicine 0-26.10 
Domestic service 2-00 thru 2-09 
Draftsman, general 0-48 
Dressmaker 4-25.030 
Druggist 0-25.10 


Dry cleaning. laundering, dyeing 
and pressing 5-57.000 thru 5-57.999 


Economist 0-36.11 
Editor 0-06.40 
Electrical engineer 0-17.01 


Electrical products 4-97 thru 5-00 


Electrician 4-97.010 thru 4-97.930 
Electrotyper 0-45.010 
Embalmer 0-65.10 
Employment Interviewer 0-68.71 


Engineers (general) 0-14 thru 0-20 


Engravers 4-73.010 thru 4-73.499 
Estimator 0-68.64 
Farm manager 3-37.10 
Farm-bureau agent 0-12.20 
Farmer, general 3-06.10 
Fashion designer 0-46.01 
Finance 0-98.00 
Fireman (fire dept.) 2-63.10 


3-80 thru 3-89 
4-01 thru 4-10 


Fishermen 
Food products 


Foreign service 0-94 

Foremen 5-9] thru 5-99 
Forester 0-35.07 
Forester aide 0-68.24 


Forestry (non-profes- 
sional) 

Fruit farmer 

Furniture, manufacture of 


3-90 thru 3-99 
3-05.01 
4-36.000 


General farmer 
General office clerk 
Geologist 

Glass blower 

Glass products 
Governess 
Government service 


Home economist 
Horticulturist (prof.) 
Hospital technician 
Hostess 

Hotel management 
Housekeeper, domestic 
Housekeeper, institutional 


4-06.010 
0-44.21 


Ice-cream maker 
Illustrator 
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Industrial designer 0-46.88 
Industrial engineer 0-18.01 
Inspectors (building. mine, 

railroad ) 0-79 
Inspectors, public service 0-95 
Instrument maker 4-75.130 
Instrument man (elec.) 5-00.912 
Instrument repairman 5-83.971 
Instrumentalist. musician 0-24.12 
Insurance broker 1-57.10 
Interior decorator 0-43.40 


Interpreters 0-68.31 thru 0-68.32 
Jeweler 4-71.010 
Judge 0-22.50 
Laboratory assistant 0-50.20 


Landscape architect 
Lawyer 


0-22.10 
Leather, leather goods 4-59 thru 4-62 
Librarian 0-23 
Library assistant 1-20.01 
Linotype operator 4-44.110 
Lithographer 4-46.100 
Livestock farmer 3-07.10 


Lumber and lumber 


products 4-29 thru 4-39 


Machinist 4-75.010 
Maid, general 2-06.11 
Mail carriers 1-28 
Manager. advertising 0-81.10 
Manager, credit 0-85.10 
Marine 2-68.30 
Marine, merchant 0-88 
Masseur 0-52.41 
Mathematician 0-35.76 
Meat cutter, retail 5-58.100 
Mechanical dentist 0-50.06 
Mechanical draftsman 0-48.18 
Mechanical engineer 0-19.01 


Medical technician 


Medical-record librarian 
Medicine 
Merchant marine 
Messenger he 
Metallurgist 0-14.10 
Metalworking 4-71 thru 4-95 
Meteorologist 0-35.68 
Milliner 4-23.100 
МШтап 4-33.914 
Міпіпе епетеег 0-20.01 
Mining and mining machine 

operators 5-21 
Minister 0-08.10 
Molder. floor 4-81.030 
Model 2-43.41 
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Mortician 0-65 
Motion picture + 
industry 5-56.000 thru 5-56.299 


Motion picture projectionist 5-55.010 
Motor bus transportation 5-36.000 
Music teacher 0-24.31 
Musician, instrumental 0-24.12 
Musician, vocal 0-24.00 


Natural scientists 
Nurse, practical 
Nurse, trained 
Nurseryman I 


Occupational therapist 


Office clerk 1-05.01 
Office machine operators 1-25 
Office machine serviceman 5-83.111 
Officer, ship 0-88 
Official, public 0-94 
Officials, union 0-83 
Oil-burner-installation-and- 

service man 5.83.024 
Optician 5-08.01 
Opticians and Lens Grinders 

and Polishers 5-08 
Optometrist 0-39.92 
Osteopath 0-39.96 
Painter (fine arts) 0-04.01 


Painter (construc- 


tion) 5-27.000 thru 5-27.099 
Paper and paper goods 4-41 thru 4-42 
Paperhanger 5-28.100 
Passenger agent 1-44.27 
Patternmakers 5-17.010 thru 5-17.410 
Personal service 2-20 thru 2-59 
Personal shopper 1-97.20 
Personnel manager 0-39.83 
Petroleum and coal 


products 4-55 thru 4-56 


Petroleum (production of) 5-20 
Pharmacist 0-25 
Photoengraver 4-47.100 
Photographer, commercial 0-56.11 


Photographer. portrait 
Physical instructor 
Physician 
Physician's assistant 
Physicist 

Physical therapist 
Piano tuner 

Pilot, airplane 
Plasterer 

Plastic. products 
Plater 

Plumber 
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Podiatrist 0-52.01 
Policemen 2-65.01 thru 2-66.25 
Portrait photographer 0-56.21 
Postal office clerk 1-27 
Poultry farmer 3-08.10 
Practical nurse 2-38.20 
Pressmen, 

printing 4-48.010 thru 4-48.090 


Printing and publishing 4-44 thru 4-49 


Production illustrator 0-48.32 
Production manager 0-97.50 
Projectionist, motion picture 5-55.010 
Protective service 2-60 thru 2-69 
Psychologist 0-36.21 
Public health nurse 0-33.42 
Public officials 0-94 
Public relations man 0-06.97 
Purchasing agent 0-91.60 
Radio announcer 0-69.21 
Radio operator 0-61.30 
Radio repairman 5-83.411 


Railroad. transpor- 


tion 5-41.010 thru 5-44.025 
Ranger 0-35.07 
Real estate broker 1-63.20 
Receiving clerk 1-34.04 
Recreation director 0-27.06 
Refrigeration mechanic 5-83.941 
Reporter 0-06.71 
Restaurant manager 0-71 
Retail manager 0-72 
Room clerk 1-07.60 


Rubber goods 4-57 thru 4-58 


Sailor 2-68.20 
Sales and distribution manager 0-97.60 
Sales persons 1-75.00 thru 1-75.99 


Salesmen 1-50 thru 1-99 
Sanitary technician 0-66.41 
Sculptor 0-04.31 
Secretary 1-33.01 


Service occupations 2-00 thru 2-99 

Sewing machine operator, 
standard 

Sheet metal worker 

Ship officer 

Shipping clerk 

Shoe repairman 


Showmen 0-62 
Sign writer, hand 0-44.13 
Singer 0-24.00 
Social scientists 0-36 
Social worker 0-27.20 
Sociologist 0-36.31 
Soldier 2-68.10 
Sport instructor 0-57 
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Stationary engineer 5-72.010 
Statistical clerk 1-36.01 
Statistician 0-36.51 
Statistician И 
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Veterinarian 0-34.10 
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Waiters and 


waitresses 2-27.00 thru 2-27.09 
Warehousemen 5-88.000 thru 5-88.199 
Watchmaker 4-71.510 
Water transporta- 

tion 5-49.100 thru 5-49.100 
Weatherman 0-35.68 
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Welders 4-85.000 thru 4-85.199 
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Writer 
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Zoologist 
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0-61.30 
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job (see Job analysis) 
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Veterans Employment Service. figure, 
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classifications in: 
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job. 304-14 
development of information by. 302 
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prestige rating of, 76, 77 
separation counseling by. 326 
service alternatives of. 299 
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Bureau of Employment Security, 33, 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
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135-68 
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Code structure by system, 135. 136 
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135, 136. 144-61 (see also 
Dictionary of Occupational 
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160-61 


government. 7 
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conditions of, 91 
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development and purpose of, 211 
factors in, 214-16 
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defined, 209 
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